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(WITH A PORTRAIT.) 


BENJAMIN WEST was born at 
Springfield, in the state of Pennsylvania, 
on the 10th of October, 1738. His fa- 
ther, Mr. Jobn West, was a descendant 
of the noble family of Delawarre, whose 
chief made a distinguished figure in the 
wars of Edward the Third. In the 
reign of Richard the Second, his ances- 
tors settled at Long Cranden, in Buck- 
inghamshire, and Colonel James West, 
a republican officer, and friend of John 
Hampden, was the first of the family 
who became aconvert to the creed of 
the Quakers. This gentleman was en- 
gaged at the battle of Worcester, and 
there is a letter to him from Hampden, 

eserved in Seward’s Anecdotes. In 

year 1699, this branch of the Wests 
emigrated with the celebrated legislator, 
Wm. Penn, on his second voyage to 
America; but Benjamin's maternal 
dfather, Mr. Thomas Pearson, had 
emigrated with that religious enthusiast, 
inthe year 168t. He built the house at 
Springfield, and his daughter Sarah 
on, by her marriage with John 
West, already mentioned, had ten chil- 
dren, of whom the subject of these Me- 
moirs was the youngest. The life of 
Mr. West, published by Mr. Galt, in 
these particulars, agrees with our notes 
r. West’s words, in May 1818, and 
thenext year. = 

In this brief notice, it is nut our in- 
tention to touch upon the details of pri- 
vate life, unless where they are abso- 
lately necessary to show Mr. West's 
powers asa painter. The history of a 
public character is only to be found in 
such of his actions as are of a public nature 
of tendency; and the professional life 
of an artist is to be traced in his profes- 
ional acts and progress; in the state of 
the arts in his own time; and the in- 
fluence which his example may have had 
in their ‘improvement. Our readers 
vill, therefore, not look here for petty 
anecdotes of the man; our present bu- 
‘iness is with the painter. ‘The first in- 

fion of his genius appeared before 
had been sent to school ; as Spring- 
feld was ten miles from Philadelphia, 
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and some distance from any seminary, 
his mother was his first teacher. In his 
sixth year he made a sketch from his 
sister's child, a sleeping infant in the 
cradle. Although this feeble attempt 
was only traced with a pen and ink, his 
mother thought she saw in it some re- 
seinblance to the original; and spoke of 
it with the fondness of a parent. Her 
praise bécame an excitement; and this 
attempt was followed by several other 
rude imitations of birds and flowers, all 
of which were drawn. from the real ob- 
jects, as he had not then seen, nor, for 
some time after, heard of a painting or 
engraving. Having obtained some red 
and yellow colours from the neighbour- 
ing Indians, and a piece of indigo from 
his mother, he made some efforts to ad- 
vance ; and, at length, an admirer of his 
inartificial efforts, having favoured him 
with the description of a camel-hair 
pencil, it suggested to him the whimsical 
expedient of forming his first pencil 
from the tail and back of a favorite cat. 
These apparently trivial circumstances 
are only of importance to show that his 
first impulses to painting were; altoge- 
ther, spontaneous, ‘and not elicited by 
any example or instruction, or by the 
view of any prints or pictures. In his 
outset, he was not an imitator of a mode 
which he had seen practiced or heard 
of: but, with respect to himself, was so 
far the inventor of an art, the existence 
of which was wholly unknown to him. 
This fact is rendered credible by the 
scrupulous veracity of Mr. West, and 
by the known circumstance that he had 
been reared at an American farm-house. 
Only little more than half a century be- 
fore the birth of West, the whole coun- 
try was one successiun of immense na- 
tural savannas, and vast forests of oak 
and pine, the growth of ages, and the 
haunt of wild beasts. The bear, the 
elk, the buffalo, and the rattle-snake, 
then held their dwellings where Spring- 
field and the city of Philadelphia stood 
in 1738. The first settlers, the Quakers 
and Puritans, who fled from religious 
penalties in England and Ireland, 
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brougkt with them a fanatic abhorrence 
of the fine arts. They looked upon 
paintings, statues, and engravings, with 
ious detestation, as sinful and damnable 
inventions of Satan, abominations in the 
sight. of God and man. Their books 
were chiefly religious, carefully guarded 
against graven ornaments and resem- 
blances of every kind, as snares of the 
old serpent. Even where those dee 
prejudices had in some degree subsided, 
the force of habit, and the immature 
state of society, were hostile to the fine 
arts. In a country so newly planted, 
the homely necessaries and, household 
utilities are in request long before the 
ornaments. The hammer and anvil, the 
saw, the axe, and the plane, are valued 
and employed, where the pencil, the 
burin, and the chisel would be useless 
and contemned. ‘The. several stages of 
civilization and improvement regularly 
follow each other in a thriving colony 
like the course of the seasons. Having 
surmounted the early difficulties, and at- 
tained a certain point, society advances 
rapidly from poverty and rudeness to 
wéalth and refinement. America had, 
between the years 1745 and 60, nearly 
reached this happy point, but the great 
change had not commenced so far as to 
have introduced a taste for painting or 
sculpture. We know of only two ob- 
scure instances of painters in the whole 
extent of the British colonies at that 
time: and each of them had Pe out 
from Europe in a spirit of ram 

venture. One of these was John Smi- 
bert, whe was born in Edinburgh, in 
1681; and after having studied in Italy, 
and practised in London, had emigrated, 
in the reign of Queen Anne, and settled 
at Boston, in New England. He mar- 
ried a rich widow there; and died in 
that city in 1751,—Williams, a land- 


scape-painter of no note, was in Phila-. 


delphia about the years 1748 and 50; 
but he had neither been seen nor heard 
of by West, until a considerable time 
i his early ee at drawing. 
hat painter was an Englishman, who 
had madea yoyage to America for the 
chanee of a livelihood, having brought 
with him colours and canvas for the pur- 
' . He was unknown at Springfield ; 
is not. mentioned by any of the American 
writérs, and the little student had never 
been at Philadelphia until some years 
ooh wee trie a 
cil. s soen.as his mo , 
t-him to read, she made the Bible 

his first book of ey instruction. He 
was, then, sent to a day-school, but still 
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continued to draw from every object 
that struck his fancy. His boyish per- 
formances, during his leisure hours, jp. 
duced his cousin, a Mr. Pendleton, not 
many months after a visit at old West's, 
to make the young artist a present of 
the materials for painting, as early as he 
could procure them, by sending for them, 
from Philadelphia, where he then resided, 
With these aids he made some copies, 
which attracted farther notice, and his 
kinsman, shortly after, took him to Phi- 
ladelphia. He there resided with his 
brother-in-law, and accidentally saw and 
copied one of Williams's landscapes; 
was introduced to the knowledge of that 
painter ; and, after some more practice, 
with no other master but nature, began 
to attempt likenesses, with an eagerness 
of application which astonished every 
one. He was fond of painting like. 
nesses, but his inventive faculty did not 
long lie dormant. Being unacquainted 
with Plutarch, he was Furnished bya 
Mr. Henry, during a visit at Lancaster, 
with the story of the death of Socrates, 
which he painted. This, though we may 
reasonably presume it a very faint and 
defective performance in every thing but 
the invention, drew him still more into 
notice; and Doctor Smith, the provost 
of the college at Philadelphia, which had 
been just then founded (in 1753), gave 
him, from time to time, some valuable 
instructions, to afford kim an insight into 
the spirit of Grecian and Roman anti 
quity. By the institutes of Penn, it was 
enacted that “ every child above twelve 
years of age should learn some useful 
trade or profession ;” but West's appli- 
cation to drawing prevented the furmal 
observance of this rule. When he had 
reached his sixteenth year, his father, 
notwithstanding the religious prejudice 
of the panes against the fine arts, 
applied for and obtained the consent of 
the society of friends, to his pursuing 
painting as a profession. This liberal 
construction of their tencts, was not ob- 
tained without.a solemn decision at the 
meeting-house, . near Springfield, im 
which one of their teachers, named Wil- 
liamson, spoke eloquently in favor of 
their permitting the youth to follow the 
natural bent of his genius. ‘ois aa 
West's. enthusiasm increased wth his 
opportunities of study ; and he continued 
to practise portrait painting for some 
time at Philadelphia. But his studies 
were somewhat interrupted, and the 
number of his sitters lessencd by the 


circumstances which followed the 7. 
- ef General Braddock in 1759. 
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jadians in the French pay, marked their 
. into this province by fire and 
awk. The massacres of Gua- 
denhutten, Great Cove, and Minnisink, 
are even still spoken of by old persons 
with horror. The necessity of defend- 
ing the vulnerable points drew awa 
mbers with the militia from Philadel- 
. But it is not necessary to go into 
ails beyond the fact that, for some 
years, Mr. West continued to paint at 
Philalelpia and New-York with good 
nouragement. A copy of a Saint Ig- 
ius, taken on board a Spanish prize; 
asecond historical picture, the T'rial of 
gannah, comprising forty figures ; 
several other unfinished historical at- 
mpts, fancy pictures, copies, and a 
sk run of portraits, contributed to 
ve him ause of the oil pencil, and a 
thod of colouring. Williams had re- 
arned to England, and left the field 
er to the young American. He 
as the only native who had ever prac- 
ised painting; and, in the uncultivated 
ate of society, among a people to 
hom painting was such a novelty, his 
ower of taking a likeness caused him to 
Ms looked upon as a very extraordinary 
érson. He had raised his price from 
ine guinea for the head, in 1754, to two 
155; three in 1753; four in 1758; 
nd to five in January, 1760, for the 
ead, and ten for the half length. His 
teeipts at this time, and the rank which 
held in the esteem of the best edu- 
cated and most afiluent, afforded him 
pre of independence, with every 
mark of public esteem that could be 
, ooh to his honest ambition. In 
adelphia he became acquainted, at 
this period, with Miss Elizabeth Shewell, 
} young lady of much good sense and 
ieined feelings. She was. the second 
hter of a respectable merchant, and 
mt brother was engaged in commerce, 
with good prospects and excellent con- 
Hons. The intimacy ripened into 
“on, and produced a mutual pledge 
a@try as soon as circumstancés would 
rtheir union prudent. The mar- 


would have taken gites then, but 
West could not think of sitting 
| for life in America, without first 


g Had recourse to those means of 
wement in his protenion, which 
Only afforded. His rness 

¥ historical painting, enabled him 
Stand the most powerful of all 
ents, the force of youthful pas- 

id the temptation of pecuniary 
» At was then agreed, as an 
bie requisite, that he should 


first make a voyage to Europe, and 
residé there long enough to obtain those 
advantages in his art, which were not 
to be found in the colonies. His return 
was fixcd for the celebration of his mar- 
riage. Soon after, an opportunity oc- 
curred of his ah in a vessel 
consigned from Philadelphia, with a 
cargo of flour and wheat to Messrs. 
Jackson and Rutherford, an eminent 
English company in Leghorn. Having 
settled a correspondence with Miss 
Shewell and her friends, and engaged 
not to prolong his absence beyond three 
years, Mr. West took his passage in this 
vessel in May, 1760. He carried with 
him a letter of cfedit on the consignzes 
for the amount of his professional Sav- 
ings, and a handsome present of fifty 
guineas, the gift of Mr. Kelly, a gentle- 
man whose portrait he had painted. 
The vessel in which he sailed, was con- 
voyed from Gibraltar to Leghorn in 
safety, by the Shannon frigate, and the 
Favourite sloop of war. Capt. Meadows, 
afterwards the truly noble Earl Manvers, 
who commanded the former, became 
intimate with Mr. West during the 
passage, and continued his friendship to 
him until his death, which preceded that 
of the late president only a few years. . 
Messrs. Jackson and Rutherford, on 
whom he hada letter of credit for the 
amount of his little fortune, furnished 
him with recommendations to Cardinal 
Albani and some other persons of talent 
and large consideration in Rome. He 
arrived in that city on the 10th of Juiy, 
1760, being then nearly twenty-two yéars 
old. Almost fifteen years had passed 
since his first childish attempts at draw- 
ing, and six years since he had devoted 
his whole time to the profession of paint- 
ing with unrerhitting application. A 
mistaken report having spread that 
an American savoge had crossed the 
Atlanti¢ to study the arts in. Italy, he 
was at once an object of general curio- 
sity and interest. .The Itish gentry in 
Rome, on hearing ‘his name, at first 
mistook him for West, the chief director 
of the Dublin Acddémy, who had ob- 
tained the prize for drawing the human 
figure when a student in the Academy at 
Paris.. But when Mengs, the painter, 
requested to see a sketch of his drawing, 
he was obliged to own to an English 
gentleman, his friend, that his want of 
ptactice from thé naked model and 
antique statues, fendéred him incapable 
of ptoducing a drawing like those of 
other students. This fact shows that 
his‘progress in Amicrica had been made 
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upon canvas, and with the oil pencils 
only; excepting the mere chalking in 
the outlines of his sitters. We may 
presume, that in perspective and ana- 
tomy, as well as in drawing the living 
model, he had little or no opportunity of 
Pipe Dr. Shippen did ‘not 
rer the first lecture on anatomy and 
surgery, in Philadelphia, until 1764, four 
éars after West had sailed for Italy. 
he merits of his Death of Socrates, 
d Trial of Susannah, must have been 
confined to character, expression, and 
composition, the two former being to 
be acquired by painting portraits, and 
observations on nature; the latter by 
good taste and practice in sketching with 
the pen and ink, or pay other material. 
In attempting to paint history in Phila- 
delphia, he might be compared to a 
man of genius, who pacing nt Sa his 
language by the ear, and only used it 
orally, rises under the powerful impulse 
of nature, to address a public assembly, 
on some great occasion. The “ thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn,” may 
shew his courage and the powers of his 
mind; but his wantof method and ofgram- 
matical construction, will also shew the 
orator’s want of intellectual cultivation. 
A genius for historical painting is born 
with the man. The power of telling a 
story impressively on canvas, which con- 
stitutes the high classical Ianguage of the 
penell is an artificial acquirement.— 
est’s. natural endowments impelled 
him to paint history before he had ac- 
quired the knowledge or skill of a drafts- 
man; he felt his want: but he knew 
that the latter, alone, is only the cold 


and empty learning of a pedant, which 


can never make a painter. In the arts 


of war and peace itis the same. The 


courage of the soldier, the soul of the 
jero, exists before he has learnt the use 
ofarms. The coward, when locked up 
ip steel, is only more exposed, and the 
fool, who. acquires the power of speak- 


ing a hundred, tongues, will only utter 
his, smoather-tongue of folly in, sheds all. 


A mere draftsman, with a strong facult 
of eye, a, practised hand, ae aterile 
hin Pe yevens f his noisy preten- 
sions, 18 afac-similsst, not a painter. 
Mr. West's firet spe . n of his art in 
me, was a portrait of Mr. Robinson, 
Fa Lord Grantham, This pic- 
ure, having me gg ae Lareaesre ale 
s mistaken, when submitted to 
of artists and amateurs, 


gne of his best i ae 2h 9904 
“his, was. no ordinary compliment; for 
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although Mengs was a man of cold fancy, 
and no great natural endowments, be 
was an artist of intense meditation 
great practice, and great acquirements, 
At first Mr. West was diverted from 
study by the various spectacles in the 
capital. This continual excitement of 
his sensations, the change of air, and dif. 
ferent mode of living, produced a nerr. 
ous affection, attended by a feverish de. 
bility, which compelled him to leaye 
Rome and return to Leghorn for quiet 
and retirement. He was there soon 
enabled, by the use of the baths, to re. 
turn to Rome; but the same causes 
occasioned a relupe which drove him 
back again to Leghorn. Although 
speedily relieved from his fever, he was 
long afflicted with a painful swelling in 
one of his ancles. ‘To obtain the advice 
of Nanoni, a surgeon, famous for his 
successful treatment of diseased joints, 
he was obliged to go to Florence, where 
he lingered for eleven months in con- 
finement, before he was completely 
cured. During this melancholy period 
his. enthusiasm was active. He hada 
drawing-desk made, which enabled him 
to sketch and compose historical subjects 
in bed; and thus contrived to amuse 
and improve himself during his illness. 
Messrs. Jackson and Rutherford cor- 
responded with him; and Sir Horace 
Mann, the British minister, at the court 
of the Grand Duke, Mr. Dundas, after- 
wards Lord Dundas, Lord Cooper, Sir 
John Thorold, and many more of the 
English nobility and gentry, then resi- 
dent there, were unsparing in their kina 
attentions. The Cardinal Albani wrote 
to him from Rome; the Marquisses of 
Pandolphini, Mozzi, Ricardi, and Ge- 
rini, with several more of the Florentine 
nobles, were equally flattering in their 
civilities. These circumstances served 
to animate his professional ambition, 
and no doubt contributed to his recovery. 
As soon as he was able to travel, pur- 
suant to.a former. advice of Mengs, he 
a, Parma, Verona, and 
Venice. He staid in each of those cities 
long enough to inspect the chief works 
of the celebrated masters. His course 
of study was necessarily hurried, but 
marked by intense application. Part 
of each day was devoted to inspecting 
the works of art; and a portion to & 
tending dissections and lectures on an* 
tomy, Rhy Sea cal and drowing 
reg Hanly rom the human figure * 
est antique statues. He ‘made slig 
wings and sketches of the groups © 
faire, in the pictures of the 
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which he most admired. In 

some instances he sketched the entire 
sition, He painted but a few 
copies in oil, and these, princi- 

, with a view to acquire the method 
asting, penciling, and colouring. 
Titian, Tintoretto, and Correggio, were 
his models for execution, chiaro-oscuro 
andcolour. In this tour he was accom- 
unied by a Mr. Matthews, of the house 
of Jackson and Rutherford, who united 
asure and business, and had affairs to 
settle and connections to extend, in the 
cities, which they visited. This gentle- 
man possessed classical attainments and 
ataste for the arts, and was delighted 
“ch the opportunity of acquiring fur- 
ther improvement and gratification by 


, ng Mr. West in his visits to 
dev the ‘eturbs and sculpture in the 
churches and palaces. The latter had 
been enabled to pursue his studies, and 
travel at his ease by the public spirit of 

me American merchants. His enthu- 
igstic application, the estimation in 

hich he was held, and his success in 
sprofession, had reached Mr. Allen, in 
iladelphia. ‘That gentleman received 
letter which communicated this in- 
eligence from Messrs. Jackson and 
utherford, on a day when he gavea 
linner to Mr. Hamilton, the governor of 

Pennsylvania, and the principal magis- 
trates of Philadelphia. Mr. Allen, justly 
onsidering Mr. West an honor to 
itierica, communicated his intention 

é n s the company, to remit him the 

caus of Epiveccuting his studies, In 

iis Mr. Hamilton, with equal pride and 
itriotism, ed leave to join: and 
ie result. was, that Mr. West, when 
iting out on this journey for improve- 


~*~ 


ent, was met by a letter of unlimited 


tat Messrs. Jackson and Ruther- 


% Thisis not mentioned as a piece 


f Mod fortune; but as one among 
‘proofs, that if West had not pre- 
» historical painting, im England, 

i 


mtry was proud o 


can, who had studied painting, 
would hag welcomed him home 


Pigg? _ patronage as a_portrait- 
et, h i he chosen tg re-cross the 


§ return to Rome, he pursued, 


Leourse of study ; and painted, 
ht he, a settee of Cymon and 


is 


% Which surprised Mengs. That. 
ough he was weak enough to. 


co diet! >, 
ed by some ignorant parasites, 
6 of his esl works as being 
© those of Raffaelle, had the 


MME to praise this picture bighly to 


m asthe first. 


Mr. Robinson. “ If this young man,” 
said he, “ in his very first compusition 
is superior to Battoni, what will he be 
by and by?" Battoni, himself, on sce- 


ing the Cymon and Iphigenia, advised’ 


Mr. West to quit painting portraits, for 
that “ history and poetry were his proper 
province.” — He next painted a picture of 
Angelica and Medoro, which wis re- 
ceived with equal applause, and proved 
the astonishing advauce he had made'in 
correctness of drawing, and the sense of 
beautiful forms. He painted many other 
studies, and made a number of sketches 
from the best pictures in Rome, and 
chiefly from those of Raffaelle. He had, 
just then, the good fortune to be intro- 
duced to Mr. Wilcox, the author of that 
admirable work, the Roman Conversa- 
tions, and derived important advantages 
from his immense storés of knowledge in 
every thing-réelative to ‘the costume and 
manners of the ancients: 

Nearly three years had now passed, 
und the time approached of his engage- 
ment to re-visit America; oe his own 
wish, aud a letter from his father, deter- 
mined him to see the best collections of 

ictures in England, prior to his return. 

e, therefore, availed bimself of an op- 
portunity to accompany Mr. Patoune, a 
Scotch physician and amateur of the 
fine arts, who was for travelling home- 
ward. West took leave of his friends 
at Florence, and finished, in Parma, a 
copy in oil colours, which he had begun, 
when formerly in that city, from Cor- 
reggio’s famous marriage of St. Catha- 


rine. That picture is, generally, called 


the St. Jerome, from a conspicuous: 
figure of that saint; and is well known 
to collectors by the fine prints engraved 
from it by Cornelius Cort and Agosting 
Caracci. Mr. Patoune, in the mean- 
time, visited Florence; and then met 
Mr. West, at Parma, from whence, they 
journied to Genoa and Turin, and passed 
throngh Lyons to Paris. In each of 
these cities West found some hours 
daily to make pen and ink and chalk 
sketches from, groups and. figures in 

fine works of art, which he - passed. his 
whole time in examining, He everywhere, 


compared the. differences of style, and. 
formed solid conclusions for his own, 
direction. His accomplished fellow tra-. 
veller frankly communicated his own. 


opinions, arid reaped a pleasure and in- 
struction from his. observations, 
August, 1763, they. both arrived. in 
London, | 


As Mr. West did not intend to|re-. 
thain. more than two or three months in, 
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England, he immediately set out on a 
tour to ingpect some of the best collec- 
tions of pictures and statues then in this 
country ; and after having visited Ox- 
ford, Blenheim, Bath, Stourhead, Funt- 
hill, Wilton, Longford, near Salisbury, 
Windsor and Hampton Court, returned 
to London, for the purpose of engaging 
a passage to America. But, fortunately, 

r. Patoune having spoken, in several 
companies, in high terms of his Cymon 
and Iphigenia, and Angelica and Me- 
doro, mentioned, also, that they were 
painted by a young American Quaker, 
who had quitted the wilds of Pennsyl- 
vania to study painting in Italy. The 
singularity of the circumstanee reached 
General Monckton, who, in 1759, had 
taken the command of the British army 
after the death of General Wolfe, at the 
battle of Quebec. This brave officer 
had only recently returned from Ame- 
rica, and he had, there, either seen or 
heard of Mr. West's brother, who had 
acted as captain in the Pennsylvania mi- 
litia, under General Wayne, in 1757. 
These circumstances induced him to 
visit Mr. West and his pictures: and he 
was so struck with their merit that he 
sat to him for his own whole-length 
portrait. His friends being pleased with 
the likeness and military spirit of the 
picture, he pressed the artist to remain 
in England, and recommended him ear- 
nestly in his own circle. The portrait 
by an American Quaker made a great 
noise; he got some sitters ; and artists 
and amateurs flocked to his apartments 
to inspect the works of a painter from 
the New World. Romney, who had 
only settled in London the year before, 
Gainsborough, Wright of Derby, and 
Wilson, were among his visitors. Ge- 
neral Monckton took him to Reynolds 
at his house in Leicester-fields, and Rey- 
nolds paid him the compliment to call at 
the general's house and view the por- 
trait. ‘The exhibition for 1764 was just 
then about to open in Spring Gardens ; 
and at the express request of Reynolds 
and Wilson, he exhibited the whole- 
length of General Monckton, with his 
picture of Cymon and Iphigenia, and 
that of Angelica and Medoro. The 
praise bestowed upon those pictures, the 
advice of friends, and a succession of sit- 
ters, induced him to pause in executing 


his determination to re-cross the Atlan- 
tic. America, as his native country, 
called upon him with the voice of a pa- 
rent, and held out to him large tempta- 
His uncles, his father, 
their families, 


tions to return. 
brothers, sisters, and 


were living there. He could have re. 
turned in triumph, with distinctions such 
as no American had ever before re. 
ceived. ‘The Academy of Parma had 
honoured him with a diploma of admis. 
sion as a member into its body. The 
Academies of Florence and Bologna 
had each borne a similar testimony to 
his genius. Thus dignified in the eyes 
of his countrymen, and raised to a rank 
in the order of merit in the old world, 
he would havé stoud alone without a 
competitor for fame or fortune in the 
new. The prospect of speedy affluence, 
as a portrait-painter, (a branch of his 
art which he always held in high es- 
teem) was almost certain to him there, 
and this solid good would have as cer- 
tainly been attended with the highest 
connection and eminence in society, and 
a celebrity equally unprecedented and 
extensive upon that vast continent. If 
his ambition had been of a certain or- 
der; if the accumulation of wealth alone 
had been his object; and that he had 
merely sought to be esteemed the first 
artist of his time and country, he would 
have at once returned to America, and 
soon gratified those wishes. But Ame- 
rica was destitute of all the means of 
practice and improvement in histori- 
cal painting. ‘There were, then, but 
two good old paintings that he knew 
of in America. ‘There were uo en- 
gravings from the works of the great 
masters; no antique sculptures, no col- 
lection of casts in that country. The 
prejudice of the people rendered it diffi- 
cult to obtain a naked living model upon 
any terms ; and it was impossible to ob- 
tain this advantage without reproach or 
imputation. Thus, although America 
was 4hen rapidly advancing in wealth 
and prosperity, and offered him, in the 
certainty of celebrity and affluence, that 
which ordinary minds estimate as every 
thing, she, in reality, appeared to West 
to offer him nothing while she withheld 
the means of practice and improvement, 
and the hope of fame as an historical 
painter. England, on the contrary, 
abounded with discouragements to him. 
He was not a native, and, therefore, was 
exposed to a prejudice, from which, at 
that time, no person born out of Eng 
land, but an Italian, was free. At 
though his pictures had met with 
favourable a reception, he still was a0 
isolated stranger, and as such was, com 
paratively, without connection. In Lom 
don there were collections of fine paitt- 
ings, statues, casts, and old engravings, 
to forward his studies in histor 
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ainting, but there was then not one pa- 

iron of historical painting in the country. 
He felt the absolute necessity and value 
of portrait painting as the best primary 
school for colouring, character, and ex- 
ression. In this essential, Raffaelle 

excelled all other painters, that although 
his invention was so pure, he guarded 
against improper license. Every head 
in his compositions is so far a portrait 
that its basis was an implicit study from 
individual nature, upon which he built a 
superstructure, refined and exalted by 
his own genius. West was determined 
to give up a portion of his time to prac- 
tice portrait painting as a study abso- 
lutely necessary to ensure his improve- 
ment and support while painting history. 
But in portrait he could not have hoped 
to equal Reynolds, who, in taste, grace, 
character, expression, vigor, and rich- 
ness, Shone without a modern equal; 
and, in his best works, rivalled the finest 
portraits of the ancients. Beside Rey- 
nolds, he must have to contend with 
Gainsborough, Dance, Romney, Ram- 
sey, Cotes, Wright, and a long string of 
portrait painters. ‘There were one hun- 
dred and forty-one artists in ‘* the incor- 
porated society” in 1765! and in the ze- 
nith of her glory, the taste of England, in 
painting and sculpture, was low indeed: 
“nothing could exceed the ignorance of 
a people, who were, in themselves, learn- 
ed, ingenious, and highly cultivated in 
allthings excepting the arts of design.” 
—(Mem. of Sir J. R. by Joseph Far- 
rington, R. A., p. 48.) Yet with all 
these gloomy prospects and staggering 
disadvantages, West's enthusiasm deter- 
mined him to reject his brilliant certain- 
ties in America, and cope with all the 
difficulties before him in England, in the 
hope of distinguishing himself as an 
historical painter in this country. He 
wrote to his father, at Springfield, ear- 

nestly persuading him to come over as 

an escort to Miss Shewell, and he wrote 

a earnestly entreating his bride eleet 

to accompany his father to England, for 

the purpose of accelerating their mar- 

nage. His letters, which explained his 

prospects and determination, with frank- 

ness, were successful.” He received, by 

the speediest return, their answers an- 

nouncing the eve of their departure 

from Philadelphia. At this time he 

in Castle street, Leicester-fields ; 

but he immediately took a house within 

two doors, in the same street, to be pre- 

pared for their reception. They landed 

ely ina few weeks, and he reeeived 
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the hand of Miss Shewell in marriage 
shortly after their arrival. 

So far facts show the powerful force 
with which Mr. West’s whole train of 
thinking, his passions, hopes, and de- 
sires were concentrated in the pursuit 
of excellence in the highest department 
of painting. He realised that intense 
devotion which Sir Joshua Reynolds had 
in his view, when he wrote to Barry— 
“« Whoever is resolved to excel in puint- 
tng, or indeed in any other art, must 
bring all his mind to bear upon that one 
object, from the moment he rises till he 
goes to bed.”—(Barry’s Works, v. i. 
p. 84.) We have some quacks, at pre- 
sent, in London, who would make this 
intense devotion in a public writer, a 
subject for censure; but this intensity, 
which Dr. Johnson considered a proof 
of capacity, and Reynolds recommend- 
ed as the means of excellence, always 
governed Mr. West upon the subject of 
his art, although he was from religious 
habit and mildness of temper, calm upon 
every other occasion. To form a cor- 
rect estimate of the services which Mr. 
West rendered to the.British school, it 
is necessary to throw another glance at 
the state of the arts about the time when 
he arr'ved in England. We do not re- 
collect on record, one nobleman or gen- 
tleman during the reign of George the 


.Second, who gave a commission for an 


historical picture. There was no such 
thing as historical patronage or historical 
painting in thiscountry. That king was 
an excellent monarch, but he had no 
taste for the fine arts; and, although he 
had been induced, from its being in sume 
degree connected with the politics of the 
day, to send for Hogarth’s capital pic- 
ture of the “‘ March of the Guards toe 
Finchley’—he neither purchased it, 
made any compliment to thé painter, 
nor ever after noticed him by a commis- 
sion. The interest which, in 1750, ob- 
tained that great genius the place of ser- 


_jeant painter.to the king, would have 


obtained the place for any inferior artist. 
Hogarth’s spirited pencil contributed lit- 


tle to his fortune ; it was his graver that - 


made his fame and income. The wealth 
of the country tempted some foreign 
painters over here in that reign; but 
they did not realise their expectations. 
Damini ; Joseph Nollikens, of Antwerp; 
Andrea Soldi, a Florentine; the Che- 
valier Rusca, a Milanese; and Giacomo 
Amiconi, a Venetian; made efforts here 
as historicai painters; but were obliged to 
paint ornamental figures.and slight stories 
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on ceilings and staircases, and betake 
themselves to portraits for a living. The 
* Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Sciences, and Commerce,” in the Adel- 
hi, established in 1753, had proved a 
ountain of public benefit in many other 
departments, but, with the best inten- 
tions, the directors of that public-spirited 
body wanted taste and knowledge in the 
fine arts, to enable them, at all times, to 
fulfil their own admirable object. It is 
enough to say that they voted their pre- 
mium to the landscapes of Smith, of 
Chichester, in preference to those of 
Rich. Wilson. Their premium of sixty 
guineas for the best historical painting, 
although highly creditable to their pa- 
triotism, was, in effect, rendered, by the 
public apathy, no more than a tempta- 
tion to practice an art in which a man of 
genius, after having passed the best years 
of his life in severe study, was exposed 
to perish in poverty and obscurity with- 
out employment or patronage. With 
all their honorable effertsthey could not 
obtain countenance for those whom they 
rewarded and wished to encourage. 
Pine, Mortimer, and Romney, in 1763, 
the year of Mr. West's arrival, obtained 
that meritorious society's premiums for 
historical pictures, but no patron gave 
them a commission to paint an historical 
subject ; and they, very prudently, ac- 
cepted commissions to paint portraits 
whenever they could get them. Morti- 
mer, to whom nature had denied an 
eye for colouring,exhibited portraits only, 
at the Spring garden exhibition-room, 
that year and the two years after. Pine 
exhibited portraits only, at the same 
room, for a_ still longer period. The 
fate of Giles’ Hussey, aa English 
ainter of elegant fancy, well studied 
mm the antique and Italian schools, 
was enough to daunt any man.— 
That enthusiastic artist, after hav- 
ing sacrificed every thing for the 
study of historical composition, was 
obliged to abandon his art altogether, 
and, in 1764, at the very peried when 
Mr. West, like another Decius, was 
about to devote himself in the same 
cause, was languishing in poverty and 
obscurity. Barry speaks of this neglect- 
edi genius, ten years later, in terms of 
high raise—‘“‘ He was, indeed, called 
out of Italy before he had completed his 
scheme of art, by a study of coleuring, 
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and a practice of the pencil, adequate to 
his other excellencies. But notwith. 
standing all, his Ariadne, at Northum. 
berland House, is even, in this respect, 
not inferior to his contemporaries, whilst 
I am not afraid to say, that in eye 
other it would be difficult to find any 
figure superior to it in the best produc. 
tions of the best age of Healy. (Barrys 
Works, vol. ii. p. 244.) This was writ. 
ten in 1774; and Barry adds, “ the man, 
as I am told, is still alive.”"—(Ibid.) 

In thus apparently digressing from 
the private memoirs of West, we are 
more faithfully giving the history of his 
art, more boldly delineating the man and 
the artist, and doing justice to his public 
character. We are showing how much 
he sacrificed, when he gave up an ho. 
norable public reception in Philadel- 
phia, with a certainty of affluence, and 
the highest professional celebrity, with- 
out a competitor in America, for the 
forlorn hope of contributing to raise his- 
torical painting into existence and con- 
sequence in England. ‘The tardy cau- 
tion, with which his great contemporary, 
Reynolds, notwithstanding his fine ge- 
nius and honorable ambition, abstained 
from historical painting during so many 
years after the commencement of his 
career in the metropolis, will more strik- 
ingly display the enthusiasm of Mr. 
West, in at once devoting himself to that 
perilous and unpopular department of 
painting. Reynolds had set out many 
years before him, with an ardent wish 
to obtain the highest professional dis- 
tinction; to correct the prevailing bad 
taste, and raise his art into dignified 
practice and estimation. He occasionally 
painted in London, after having quitted 
Hudson, between the years 1746 and 
1749. In 1752, after his return from 
Italy, he finally settled in the capital, first 
in St. Martin’s-lane, and then in Great 
Newport-street. The grace, force, and 
harmony of his style, almost iminediately 
placed him, by common consent, deserv: 
edly at the head of his profession. His 
candor, suavity, and polished manners, 
obtained him a large share of influence 
among the nobility and gentry to whom 
his practice introduced him. Few men 
of the world ever possessed more 
qualities or conciliating powers than that 
eminent artist. , é 

( Tv be continued. ) 
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NOTWITHSTANDING our high admi- 
ration of Mr. Kenney’s powers as a dra- 
matist, we have read the poem before us 
with pleasurable surprise. We did not 
expect that he who has charmed us so 
often by his light and graceful fantasies— 
who has embodied so many nice varieties 
of character—and who has created so 
many images of the broadest humour— 
could have thus laid bare the depths of 
assion, and made us almost hear the 
e throbbing of the inmost nerves of 
agony. Nor could we anticipate from 
one who has hitherto written only in 

rose, and, for the most part, in the dia- 
ect of ordinary life, such delicacy of al- 
lusion, so much felicity of expression, 
and so fine a sense of harmony, as this 
his first poetical effort exhibits. 

The chief merit of this work does not 
consist in its plot, as might perhaps be 
expected by the admirers of the author's 
comedies. ‘The scene is laid in Italy. 
The story opens with a portrait of a be- 
nevolent and simple-hearted man, named 
Rovido, who had retired from the bustle 
of the world to enjoy the free grace of 
nature, and do good to his fellows. In 
one of his rambles he met a youth of 
worn and slender frame, who seemed 
overcome rather by misery than by toil, 
and from whose jaded eye came sparks 
of an intelligence which grief could not 
altogether subdue. Rvuvido accosted 
him with gentleness, which drew forth an 
involuntary tear, on which it was evi- 
dent how forlorn he was, to whom the 
slightest touch of kindness appeared so 
unwonted. The new companions dis- 
coursed, with mutual gratification, on 
solemn and tender themes, until they 
Were compelled to separate, when the 
elder gave to the younger a warm invi- 
tation to renew their intercourse within 
his own neighbouring abode. They 
parted: and Rovido often thought of the 
sad and gentle youth whom he had 
thanced to meet, until in the pathless re- 
cess of a neighbouring wood he found 

i giving way to expressions of a darker 

spair. He now insisted on conducting 
the young child of affliction to his house, 
Where he gradually won his confidence, 
and cheered away the heavier clouds 
Which oppressed his spirit. Thus sooth- 

»the melancholy wanderer disclosed 
~ story of his wrongs and of his sor- 

Ws, 

He had ever been called Vincentio 
Valdi, but had no legal right to bear the 
' New Monruty Mac.—No 76. 
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VALDI; OR, THE LIBERTINE'Ss SON: A POEM, BY JAMES KENNEY. 


name. He was the offspring of unha!- 
lowed love, “ conceived an orplian, and 
an outlaw born.” His earliest remeim- 
brances, indeed, were of innocence and 
joy. He spent his infant days in the 
cottage of Morgiani, an honest and kind- 
hearted peasant, whom he believed his 
father, and loved with the duteous fond- 
ness of a son, The gentle spell was too 
soon and too rudely to be broken. A 
cavalier arrived at the humble dwelliny 
of his foster-parents to remove him 
from their care, from whom he learned 
that his old companions were not of his 
kindred, that he was the child of a mo- 
ther that knew him not, and of a father 
once affluent and now a fugitive, whose 
friend was come to tear him from his 
home, and to rend asunder the ties which 
custom and gratitude had woven round 
his heart. By this friend he was pro- 
tected rather in duty than in love, and 
sent to school, where the disgrace of his 
birth, and the want of those genial con- 
solations and long-expected joys which 
gladdened the hearts of his fellows, crush- 
ed his best energies, and chilled the cur- 
rent of his soul. Sent afterwards into 
one of the humblest offices in the service 
of the state, he found himself surround- 
ed with a dull and dextrous tribe, who 
marked him out for hate or for pity, and 
from whom he stood aloof in proud but 
joyless solitude of spirit. Fretted, 
wasted, and wearied, he at last resolved 
to leave his irksome toil, and seek for 
refreshment by free wanderings through 
the scenes of nature with which he 
might yet hold mysterious converse. 
Gradually his thoughts grew buoyant 
and his feelings healthful, as he turned 
to the only home he ever knew. There, 
alas! all was changed and desolate—he 
had only come to see his foster father 
die ! For awhile he lived in wild solitnde, 
the sole tenant of the cottage, brooding 
over his wretchedness, and growing al. 
miost desperate from the want of social 


sympathy. One morning, half frenzied, — 


he broke from his cheerless couch, rush- 
ed through the tangled woods in frantic 
haste, and stood on the verge of a pre- 
cipice, feeling the horrots of madness 
busy at his brain. At that moment a 
strain of music, which seemed not of 
earth, stole on his ear, and a fair maiden 
approached him. As she was retiring 
affrighted he fell at her feet, heard her 
soft tones of sympathy, and felt Ins 
burning and overcharged heart tenderly 
Vou. XITT. 3X 
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relieved of its weight of sorrow. Fresh 
hopes, and joys outsmiling speech, now 
arose in his hitherto desolate soul; he 
wandered again to the sweet spot where 
he had seen Leda—talked to her of love, 
and was not rejected. New anxieties 
shortly disturbed his dream of joy, and 
he became solicitous for some pursuit, 
in which he might prove himself worthy 
of his mistress, and secure to her the 
comforts of life. As he lay on his couch, 
fevered by these thoughts, he saw a 

entle hand throw on him a tuft of field- 

owers wet with dew, and heard a sweet 
voice call sportively to him to arise. Re- 
freshed and delighted he obeyed, and 
in their walk told her of his design, 
unfolded his motive, and was answered 
with such blushes and such gushing tears, 
as assured him that all her heart was his 
own. With new aspirations he now 
hastened to the city, and though long 
disappointed, did not feel any sinking of 
spirit, for his soul was now visited with 
sweet visions, “ rapt with confiding 


passion.” At last the image of his mis- , 


tress awakened within him the spirit and 
the power of poetry—he “ sung of Leda 
and love”—and saw the way to fame and 
fortune open before him, and strewn 
with flowers. 

Elate with success, he hastened to his 
mistress, to make her the sharer of his 
joy. But she was gone—he knew not 
whither. Day after day he lingered on 
the scene of his late happiness ; but he 
heard no tidings, and lived on again, 
more wildly and wretchedly than ever. 
From this deep agony he was only 
roused by a determination, rising proud- 
ly amidst his crushed affections, to join 
the T'yrolese in their glorious struggle 
for freedom. ‘To this end he was jour- 
neying, when once more met by the com- 
passionate stranger. 

Refreshed and softened, Valdi passed 
from the abode of Rovido, to join the 
bands of the patriots. A terrible com- 
bat soon ensued—he fought in the thick- 
est of it—and was left wounded among 
the dead and dying. With horror he 
beheld a woman plundering the slain, 
whom he roused himself to reprove, and 
who fled cursing him. He was not, 
however, left to die; -some unknown 
hand conveyed him to a comfortable re- 
treat, where his Leda shortly appeared 
to tend and cheer him. Rovido was 
the friend to whose kindness he owed 
these blessings, and he proposed to com- 
plete his labour of love by. making him 
steward of his wide domains, and pre- 
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senting to him “a modest dwelling with 
its lot of land,’ where he might live jp 
happiest quiet with the object of his af. 
fections. His health soon returned, and 
he set out with his friend and Leda, to 
that spot where his happiness was to be 
completed. ‘The joyful party were way. 
laid by a band of ruffians, whose leader 
had offered licentious suit to the lady, 
and been rejected with scorn. He di. 
rected his followers to stand apart, and 
offered to fight only with Valdi. A 
fearful contest ensued—during which 
Leda passionately called on her lover, 
At his name the assailant shrunk back, 
questioned the youth in deep low tone if 
he knew Morgiani, and, on his reply, 
struggling with some intense feeling, 
bade him take his own. With joy and 
wonder, the friends proceeded, and ar- 
rived in safety at the spot where, in the 
morning, Leda and Valdi were to be 
united by the holiest of ties. ‘That mor. 
row came ;—the happy pair stood before 
the altar;—when the fearful woman 
who had appeared on the field of death 
rushed through the crowd, called on the 
priest to forbear, and gave the astonished 
youth a letter, whence he found his fa- 
the: in his late opponent, his sister in 
his intended bride, and his mother in 
the wretch who announced the fearful 
tidings. ‘The distracted pair were torn 
asunder, to meet no more in this world. 
Valdi was scized with fearful insanity, 
and from which he only awakened to die 
in peace; and Leda sunk heart-broken 
on his grave. 

There is, we think, no great felicity 
in the invention, nor any great skill in 
the developement of this melancholy 
tale. But it affords many occasions for 
the expression of deep feeling, which 
have been richly improved by its author. 
Its chief and most peculiar merit consists 
in its intense and vivid description of the 
miseries of an illegitimate child—of the 
deep shadows which rest upon that sea- 
son over which the consecrated light of 
hope and gladness should be shed—of 
the intense yearnings of the soul after 
that return for filial love which is denied 
—and of the recoiling of its noblest 
energies at the slights and jeers of the 
unworthy. We do not think any mis 
ries within the common sphere of hum 
nity were ever more nicely developed, 
depicted with a truer yet a tendertr 
hand. The vety keenest expressions ° 
wretchedness have something in them 
of a natural sweetness :—for they ¢” 
dently spring from a heart which 
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the highest relish for the pure enjoy- 

ments of family love, and make us feel 

the depth and the value of those sym- 
athies, the loss of which is represented 

asthe sad desolation of the soul. ‘The 

following is the first general lamentation 

over the state of the child of unholy 

love :— 

« Child of the Libertine! be God thy friend! 

No jubilee thy coming shall attend: 

Thy mother’s burtheu’d womb uo joy shall share, 
For woe aud death are hovering round thee there; 
And though the yearnings of the mother tame 

The desperate visitiugs of grief and shame, 

Yet many asigh her struggles shali attest; 

Too early ruin of a parent’s rest— 

Her guiltless offspring yet her foe confest ! 

Aud us she patient toils, ah! woe the day! 

To give thee here such welcome as she may, 

Big thoughts, o’er swell.ng nature’s fund desire, 
Steep in her bitterest tears thy first attire. 


“Sad are thy greetings in this world of care! 

A father’s scoio, a muther’s worse despair 

Obscure the eye that should have hail’d thy smiles, 
Thy joyous autics, and thy nestling wiles ; 

Chill the devoted fancy that would wait 

Wild sounds, and deem them speech articulate: 
Too blest should innocence thy days protect 

From sudden fate or perishing neglect, 

If even thy spells no hellish impulse stir, 

Nerving thy mother for thy murderer!” pp. 16, 17. 


How deeply are these contemplations 
on a condition bereft of natural tender- 
nesses, steeped in their very essence ! 
How sweetly do they seem to come from 
one who looks on his own child, born 
under happier auspices, with an excess 
of delight which he recognizes as “ the 
sole intemperance of the golden age!” 
But these expressions of general sym- 
pathy are exceeded in pathos by his mi- 
nute and particular description of the 
sorrows of the libertine’s child when at 
school; of those sinkings of the soul 
which he feels at the perception of in- 
famy in his parents; of that guiltless 
shame which the taunts of contempo- 
raries bring on; of ambition unsoften- 
ed by love; of the first dreams of fancy, 
bright but cheerless! We select, from 
much of equal power, the- following, 
which must, we think, come home to 
every heart which remembers its flutter- 
ings of delighted anticipation on the 
approach of school holidays, and can 
appreciate the silent distress of a young 
‘pirit, surrounded with such mantling 
bliss, yet denied ever to taste it— 


“'No timely respite from the book and pen 

My youth had blended with the ways of men; 
kor on that day which gave each fellow-boy 

To blithe abandonment, a home of joy, 
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That happy day, long seen aad hail'd afar, 
Kiss-worn, in every stripling’s caleudar ; 

I, mid the general mirth and eager stir, 

Sadly remain'd perpetual pensioner; 

To childish ways and lonely thought inclin’d, 

l seem'd a sclool-boy with a hermit’s mind.” p. 39. 


The stile of this poem is somewhat 
various. The author seems sometimes 
successfully to imitate the minute de- 
scription of Crabbe, sometimes catches 
the happy antithesis and concise expres- 
sion of Pope, and sometimes assumes 
with great success the conversational 
tone and domestic vein of Cowper. 
There is, however, an exceeding fresh- 
ness breathed over the whole which pre- 
vents the idea of discordance, and which 
makes us feel that whatever modes of 
expression the poet may have involun- 
tarily adopted from others, the whole is 
inspired by the genuine feelings of his 
soul. In the subsequent parts of the 
poem the description of Leda casting 
the tuft of fresh flowers on the feverish 
bosom of Valdi, whose dew shower 
seemed at a distance of time to thrill 
through every vein, and of her walking 
by his side, while— 

“ Careless she trail'd a bow of flowering thorn, 
And sweet as red Hreast in av antumn morn, 
Lightly she caroll’d, yet most meltingly,” 

send a vernal feeling into the soul. We 
think the story would have been more 
truly affecting, had its final distresses 
been less strange and awful; because 
its vivid pictures of those gricfs which 
are to be found in the broad highway of 
the world, awaken universal feelings 
which wild and improbable incidents can 
only destroy. The effect of some of 
the most beautiful passages is weakened 
by a constant inversion of language, 
which sometimes gives a cold and artifi- 
cial air to expressions which would other- 
wise seem “ warm from the soul and 
faithful to its fires.” On the whole, 
however, the work gives us ample cause 
to hail Mr. Kenney’s appearance in the 
region of unmingled poetry ; and to ex- 
press our earnest wish, that, without 
depriving us of those pleasant exhibi- 
tions of manners, and happy combina- 
tions of fancy which his comic talents 
ought yet to multiply, he will occasion- 
ally empluy his rare powers of observa- 
tion on those deeper passions and uni- 
versal sympathies which he has now 
shewn us that he has sensibility to feel, 
skill to describe, and imagination to 
mould and to soften. 
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PRESENT STATB OF RELIGION 


AS public attention is likely to be for 
a long time directed to Spain as the 
theatre of events, from which the states- 
man and philosopher of every country 
may draw important lessons, we shall 
endeavour somewhat minutely to illus- 
trate the condition of the people previ- 
ous to the recent change; and thus fur- 
nish the best means of accounting for it 
on the most satisfactory data. It is 
vuly by investigating the causes which 
plunge nations into anarchy, or raise 
them to prosperous tranquillity, that we 
can profit by the impressive admonitions 
of history, ' 

Our account of M. Llorente’s first 
volume, showing how severely human 
nature has suffered from the endless 
persecutions of the Inquisition, will, 
perhaps, be followed up, in a future 
Number, with a few remarks on the 
concluding portion of that writer's in- 


teresting work, and has suggested the. 


utility of our collecting some facts more 
immediately connected with the actual 
state of religion in Spain. In pursuing 
our enquiries on this subject, we have 
been favoured with the sight of an un- 
published tract, containing the result of 
a journey through the Peninsula last 
year; which presents a faithful, lively, 
and able picture of the present Spanish 
hierarchy. ‘T’o the exact truth of many 
of Mr. Bowring's (the author's) state- 
ments, and the justice of his remarks in 
general, an intercourse of some time 
with the southern provinces of Spain 
enables us to bear ample testimony. 

“ There are,’ says he, “in Spain, 
according to Antillon’s® calculations, 
two hundred thousand ecclesiastics. 
‘They possess immense revenues, and an 
incalculable influence over the mass of 
the people; though it is certain that 
influence is diminishing, notwithstand- 
ing the countenance and co-operation of 
a government deeply interested in pre- 
serving their authority. It would be 
great injustice to the regular clergy of 
Spain to. class them with the immense 
hordes of monks and friars scattered 
over the face of the Peninsula; some 
possessing rich and well stored convents, 
large estates, and accumulating wealth; 
and others (the mendicant orders) who 
prey more directly on the labours of the 





* A distinguished literary character and 
patriot, not long since murdered by a hired 


assassin. 
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poor, and compel the industrious to ad. 
minister to their holy, uninterrupted 
laziness. The former, though doubtless 
by far too numerous, are for the most 
part intelligent and humane ; dispensing 
benevolence and consolation in their re. 
spective parishes; friendly in many jn- 
stances to liberty, and devoted to litera. 
ture. The latter with few, but striking, 
exceptions, are unmanageable masses of 
ignorance and indolence. ‘They live, as 
one of the Spanish poets happily ob- 
serves— 


Desde el coro al refectoiio, 


in a state of sensual enjoyment be- 
tween the organ-loft and the refectory, 
to which, as the same writer (Montalvan) 
says, all other enjoyment is but purga- 
tory in their estimation; the link which 
should connect them with the common 
weal for ever broken; the ties of family 
and friend dissolved; their authority 
founded on the barbarism and degrada- 
tion of the people, they are interested 
in stemming the torrent of improvement 
in knowledge, which must inevitably 
sweep away these ‘cumberers of the 
soil.” No society in which the sound 
principles of policy are at all understood, 
would consent to maintain a numerous 
body of idle, unproductive members in 
opulence and luxury, at the expense of 
the active and laborious, merely because 
they had chosen to decorate themselves 
with peculiar insignia—to let their 
beards grow, or shave their heads; and 
though the progress of civilization in 
Spain has been greatly retarded, or ra- 
ther it has been compelled to retrograde 
under the present despotism, yet, that 
great advances have been made since the 
beginning of the French invasion is too 
obvious to be denied. Much was appre- 
hended from the recalled Jesuits: they 
came—not the learned, the illustrious 
fathers of former days, but a handful of 
ignorant, helpless old ‘men, incapable of 
good; and, I trust, incapable of evil. 

“ The above event has, in fact, pro- 
duced, and will continue to produce, 
very favourable influence on the eccle- 
siastical government of Spain. Leaving 
out of consideration the immense null 
ber of priests and friars who perished 
during the invasion of their country, 
the destruction of convents, the alient- 
tion of church property, and the not 
unfrequent abandonment of the reli- 
gious vow, unnoticed amidst the cala- 
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ities Of active war, more silent, but 
more extensive changes have been going 
on. The Cortes, when they decreed 
that no noviciates should be allowed to 
enrol! themselves, gave a death-blow to 
the monastic influence, and since the re- 
establishment of the ancient despotism, 
the chasm left by this want of supply 
has not been filled up, nor is it likely to 
be; for the greater part of the convents, 
except those very richly endowed, com- 
plain that few candidates propose them- 
selves except from the poorer classes of 
society, Who are not able either to main- 
tain the credit or add to the influence of 
the order. Examples are now extremely 
rare of men of family and fortune pre- 
senting themselves to be received within 
the cloisters, and offering all their 
wealth and power as the price of admis- 
sion. Another circumstance, the conse- 
quence of the late war, has tended 
greatly to lessen the influence of the 
regular clergy among the peasantry -and 

or tradesinen. Driven from their 
cells by the bayonets of enemies, or ob- 
liged to desert them, that their convents 
might become hospitals for their sick 
and wounded friends, they were com- 
pelled to mingle with the mass of the 
people. ‘I’o know them better was to 
esteem them less, and the mist of vene- 
ration with which popular prejudice had 
80 long surrounded them was dispersed, 
when they became divested of every 
outward distinction, and exhibited the 
same follies and frailties as their fellow- 
men. He who, in the imposing proces- 
sion, or at the illumined altar, appeared 
asaint or a prophet, was little when 
iingling in the common relations of 
life; he stood unveiled before his un- 
dazzled observers. For the first time it 
was discovered that the monks were not 
absolutely necessary for the preserva- 
tion even of religion. Masses were ce- 
lebrated as before ; the host paraded the 


streets with its accustomed pomp and 


solemnity: the interesting ceremonials 
which accompany the entrance and exit 
of a human being in this valley of vicis- 
‘itude, were all conducted with their 
wonted regularity. Still less were they 
wanted to implore the blessing of heaven 
*n the labours of the husbandman, 
whose fruits grew and were gathered in 
With unvarying abundance. Without 
them the country was freed from the de- 
grading yoke of usurpation, while suc- 
tess and martial glory crowned the 
‘Tis of their military companions (the 
ntish), who eared little for ‘all the 


trumpery’ of ‘ friars, white, black, or 
grey; and if the contagion of their 
contempt did not reach their Catholic 
friends, they lessened, at least, the re- 
spect with which the inmates of the con- 
vent had been so long regarded. 

« But in anticipating a period in 
which the Spaniard shall be released 
from monkish influence, it must not be 
forgotten how interwoven is that influ- 
ence with his most delightful recollec- 
tions and associations. His festivities, 
his romerias, his rural pastimes are all 
connected with, and dependent on, the 
annual return of some saint's day, in 
honour of which he gives himself up to 
the most unrestrained enjoyment. A 
mass is with him the introductory scene 
to every species of gaiety, and a proces- 
sion of monks and friars forms a part of 
every picture on which his memory most 
delights to dwell; and a similar, though, 
perhaps, a stronger impression is created 
on his inind by the enthusiastic * love of 
song,’ so universal in Spain. He lives 
and breathes in a land of poetry and 
fiction : he listens with ever-glowing rap- 
ture to the romanceros who celebrate the 
feasts of his herves, and surround his 
monks and hermits with all the glories 
of saints and angels: he hears of their 
mighty works; their sufferings, their 
martyrdom; and the tale, decorated 
with the charms of verse, is dearer to 
him than the best of holy writ. The 
peculiar favourites of the spotless Vir- 
gin, their words fall on his ear. like the 
voice of an oracle, their deeds have the 
solemn sanction of marvellous miracles. 
To them he owes that his country is the 


special charge of the queen of angels, the 


mother of God, and in every convent he 
sees the records of the wondrous inter- 
positions of heaven, which has so often 
availed itself of the agency of sainted in- 
mates, while every altar is adorned with 
the grateful offerings of devout worship- 
pers miraculously restored to health, or 
preserved from danger. He feels him- 
self the most privileged among the faith- 
ful. On him ‘our lady of protection’ 
(del amparo), smiles; to him the Virgin 
of Carmen bows her gracious head. In 
his eye ten thousand rays of glory encir- 
cle the brow of his patron saint, the fan- 
cied tones of whose voice, support, en- 
sure, and encourage him: he believes 
that his scapulary, blessed by a Carme- 
lite friar, secures him from every.evil : 
his house is adorned with the pope's 
bull of indulgences—a vessel of holy wa- 
ter is suspended over his bed, and what 
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more can he want, what danger can ap- 
proach him? His mind is one mass of 
undistinguishing, confiding, comforting 
faith. That faith is his religion, his 
Christianity! How difficult will it be 
tu separate the evil from the good, if in- 
deed they can be separated! What a 
furtress must be overthrown before truth 
and reason can advance a single step ; 
what delightful visions must be forgot- 
ten, what animating recollections, what 
transporting hopes! Have we a right 
to rouse him from these blessed delu- 
sions? T'his is indeed the ignorance that 
is bliss, Is it' not folly to wish him 
wise ?” 

Having thus described the effects of 
their peculiar religious belief on the 
people of Spain, the author proceeds to 
discuss another and not less important 
part of the subject—the species of devo- 
tion which they are called upon to pay 
the Divinity. 

«“ But, alas!" says Mr. B., “ this is 
only one side of the picture, for how- 
ever soothing, however charming the 
contemplation of contented ignorance 
may be to the imagination, in the eye of 
reason the moral influence of such a 
system is baneful in the extreme. All 
error is evil; and the error which substi- 
tutes the external form of worship for 
its internal influence on the heart is a 
colossal evil. Here we have a religion, 
if such it may be called, that is purely 
ceremonial, Its duties are discharged 
in the daily walk of life, not by the cul- 
tivation of pure and pious and benevo- 
lent affections, but by attending masses, 
by reciting Paternosters and Ave-Ma- 
rias, by pecuniary offerings for souls in 
purgatory, and by a thousand childish 
observances, which affect remotely, if 
they affect at all, the conduct and the 
character. The Spaniard attends his 

ish church to hear a service in an un- 
nown tongue ; he bends his knees and 
beats his bosom at certain sounds fami- 
liar to his ear, but not to his sense: he 
confesses and communicates with undevi- 
‘ating regularity; and sometimes, per- 
haps, he listens to a sermon in the elo- 
quent style and beautiful language - of 
his country, not indeed instructing him 
in the moral claims of his religion, but 
-celebrating the virtues and recounting 
. the miracles of some saint or martyr to 
whom the davis dedicated. He reads 
his religious duties, not in a Bible, but 
an almanack ; and his almanack is but a 
sort of Christian - His saints 
are more numerous than the deities of 
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the Pantheon, and, to say the truth, 
there are many of them little better than 
these. 

“He is told, however, that his coyp- 
try exhibits the proudest triumphs of 
orthodox Christianity. Schism and he- 
resy have been scattered, or at least 5)- 
lenced : and if in Spain the eye is con- 
stantly attracted, and the heart distress. 
ed, by objects of unalleviated human 
misery; if the hospitals are either whol- 
ly unprotected, or abandoned to the care 
of the venal and the vile; if the prisons 
are crowded with a promiscuous mass of 
innocence and guilt in all its shades and 
shapes of enurmity—what does it mat- 
ter? Spain, catholic Spain, has pre- 
served her faith unadulterated and un- 
changed ; and her priests assure us that 
an error in creed is far more dangerous 
(or, to use their own mild language), far 
more damnable than a multitude of er. 
rors in conduct. A depraved heart may 
be forgiven, but not an erring head. 
This is in fact the fatal principle, whose 
poison spreads through this strongly ce- 
mented system. T'o this we may attri- 
bute its absurdities, its errors, its crimes, 
Ina word, intolerance, in its widest and 
worst extent, is the foundation on which 
the whole of the Spanish ecclesiastical 
edifice rests. It has been called the 
main pillar of the constitution, and is so 
inwrought with the habits and prejudices 
of the nation, that the Cortes, with all 
their general liberality, dared not allow 
the profession of any other religion than 
the «Catolica Apostolica Romana unica 
Verdadera.” The cry of innovation be- 
came a dreadful weapon in the hands of 
those who profess to believe that errors 
became sanctified by age. T'oo true it 1s, 
that if long usage can sanction wrong, tras] 
persecution might find its justification 1n press 
every page of Spanish history, from the the 
time when Recaredo, the Gothic mo- 
narch, abandoned bis Arian principles. 
Long, long before the Inquisition had 
erected its frightful pretensions into 3 
system, or armed itself with its bloody 
sword, its spirit was abroad and active. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of 
Jews and Moors had been its victims, 
and its founders did no more than obtain 
a regal or a papal license, for the mur 
ders which would otherwise have been 

bably committed by a barbarous and 
sane mob, excited by incendiary 
monks and friars.” + 

Although the author is of opinion that 
the influence of the holy office has d- 
minished, his remarks on the subje 
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nd strongly to corroborate the state- 
we quoted from Liorente’s work. 
«The Inquisition,” he observes, ‘has, 
nodoubt, been greatly humanized by the 
ress of time; as, in order to main- 
jain its influence in these more enlight- 
eed and enquiring days, it has availed 
itself of men of superior talent, these 
have softened the asperity or controlled 
the malignity and petty tyranny of its 
inferior agents. Its vigilance and its 
persecutions, are indeed continually at 
work, yet, I believe its flames will never 
belighted. Its greatest zeal is now di- 
rected against Freemasons, of whom im- 
mense numbers occupy its prisons and 
eons. I have conversed with many 
who have been incarcerated by the In- 
quisition, and they agree in stating that 
torture is no longer administered. But 
its influence on literature is perhaps 
greater . ever: for though Spain 
possesses at the present moment, a great 
number of admirable writers, the press 
was never so inactive. The despotism 
exercised over authors and publishers, is 
wintolerable, that few have courage vo- 
lantarily to submit to it. Often after 
uthorizing the publication of a work, 
ey order it to be suppressed, and every 
to be burnt, and never think of re- 
to those who are so cruelly in- 
d. Their presumption in condemn- 
whatever they cannot understand, 
their domiciliary visits, their arbitrary 
trees, against which there is no secu- 
‘and no appeal, make them fearful 
emies and faithless friends. With the 
iheulty, delay, expense, and frequent 
impossibility of obtaining a license for 
Me publication of any valuable work, 
ay well be contrasted the ridiculous 
ash which daily issues from the Spanish 
ress. Accounts of miracles wrought by 
e di t Virgins, lives of holy friars 
iad sainted nuns, romances of marvel- 
ms conversions, libels against Jews, and 
fies, and Freemasons, histories of 
fitions, and so forth, are generally 
anced, not by a mere license of the 
Is) _ but by long and laboured eu- 





















































ng very justly observes that 
locates of intolerance and perse- 
bare most frequently found amongst 
Who are devoid of religious prin- 
aselves. No plea of modest 
conscientious doubt, or ho- 
Gifference of opinion, is permitted 

ose their wishes. He adds with 
“Mattruth, that such men are the prime 
ere OF restraints on toleration; that 
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they are to be found very abundantly in 
Spain, the author need hardly have told 
us. Mr. Bowring attributes the disin- 
clination on the part of the more enlight- 
ened clergy to aid in any system of reli- 
gious reform, to motives of personal in- 
terest: the present profession of faith is 
a source of great profit, and long habit 
has induced them to regard it as benefi- 
cial to their flocks; ‘- Would they look 
round them,” says this eloquent writer, 
“‘they might see the melancholy effects 
which superstition and intolerance pro- 
duced on their hapless country. What 
is Seville—the once renowned Seville, 
with its hundred and twenty-five churches 
and convents? ‘The very shrine of ig- 
norance. It was there that the Spanish 
charter was trampled under foot amidst 
ten thousand shouts of ‘ Live the king 
and Inquisition.”—‘ Perish the constitu- 
tion!’"—or Cordova, so ong the cradle of 
the arts, the favourite seat of retiring 
wisdom? It is become the chosen abode 
of vice and barbarism ! How many a town 
and city once illustrious, has sunk into no- 
thingness! what remains of their ancient 
glory ? The ruins of palaces, of fabrics, of 
storehouses and dwellings; and undilapi- 
dated churches, and monasteries, and hos- 
pitals, outliving the misery of which they 
have been the cause! At every step one 
finds in Spain enough to excite the most 
melancholy recollections: 1 went to Al- 
cala de Henares to visit the house in 
which Cervantes was born. (If I had 
undertaken a pilgrimage I could not 
have repaid the enjoyment, the delight I 
have received from the works of this 
wonderful genius.) It had been de- 
stroyed, that a herd of friars might en- 
large their kitchen-garden! I enquired 
for the MSS. of Ximenes Cisneros : they 
had been cut up for sky-rockets to cele- 
brate the arrival of some worthless 
grandee !” 
-- We think with Mr. B. that the states- 
men and philosophers. of Spain have a 
right to look for some benefits from the 
immense influence of the clergy, and 
their no less gigantic power of doing 
ood; but the following picture, which 
e quotes from a popular Spanish writer 
of the day, explains the mystery: 
“* Our universities are the faithful de- 
positaries of the prejudices of the middle 
ages ; our teachers, doctors of the tenth 
century; beardless noviciates instruct us 
in the sublime mysteries of our faith; 
mendicant friars in the profound secrets 
of philosophy ; while barbarous monks 
explain the nice distinctions of metaphy- 
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asics ; who goes into our streets without 
meeting cofradias (religious assemblies) 

ocessions, or rosaries; without. hear- 
ing the shrill voice of eunuchs, the bray- 
ing of sacristans, the confused sound of 
sacred music, entertaining and instruct- 
ing the devout with compositions so ex- 
alted, and imagery so romantic, that de- 
votion itself is forced into a smile? In 
the corners of our squares, at the doors 
of our houses, the mysterious truths of 
our religion are commented on by blind 
beggars, to the discordant accompani- 
ment of an untuned guitar; our walls 
are papered with records of. ‘ authentic 
miracles,’ compared to which, the Me- 
tamorphoses of Ovid are natural and 
credible. 

««*And ignorance has been’ the parent, 
not of superstition alone, but of incredu- 
lity and infidelity. The Bible, the ar- 

ment and evidence of our Christian 

aith, has been shamefully abandoned, 
or cautiously buried beneath piles of de- 
cretals, formularies, puerile meditations, 
and fabulous histories. Monkish influ- 
ence has given to the dreams and deli- 
riums of foolish women, or crafty men, 
the authority of revealed truth. Our 
friars have pretended to repair, with 
their rotten and barbarous scaffolding, 
the eternal edifice of the gospel. They 
have twisted and tortured the moral law 
into a thousand monstrous forms, to suit 
their passion and their interests. They 
have dared.to obscure with their artful 
commentaries the beautiful simplicity of 
the word of God. They have’ darken- 
ed the plainest truths of revelation, and 
on the hallowed charter of Christian 


liberty they have even erected the altar good 


of civil despotism! We have indeed 
much religion, but no Christian charity ; 
we hurry with our pecuniary offering 
to advance some - pious work, but we 
not scruple to defraud our fellow-men. 
We ; every month, but our vices 
‘last us our'lives. We insist (almostex- 
clusively) on the-name of Christians, 
while our conduct is'worse than that of 
infidels: “Im one coneluding word, we 
fear the dark dungeon of the Inquisi- 


tion, but not the awful—the tremendous — 


tribunal of God !""*—The author adds : 

** This is the representation of a Spa- 
niard. ‘Though t is high, it 
is a copy from nature; and the shades 
might have been heightened had he wit- 
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nessed the conduct of numbers of the 
monastic orders during the late convy). 
sions of Spain.” 

Those members of the church who 
had apostatized on the return of Ferd. 
nand, men who, after having exalted the 
constitution to the skies, and told the 
people they should think no sacrifice too 
great fur its preservation, became the 
most irascible enemies of the patriots, 
when the profits and preferments held 
out by the restored monarch were be- 
fore their eyes, are very justly apostro- 
phized by the:author, who is no less ar. 
dent in his tribute of applause and adni- 
ration, to the exiled and persecuted 
friends of their country. “ It is,” says 
he, “ consolatory to turn from the pro- 
fligacy and vice so often prominent 
amidst extraordinary political revolu- 
tions, to the spirit of truth and liberty 
which they always elicit : and Spain has 
had a most triumphant list of patriots 
Their names must not be recorded ...., 
How wretched that country where no 
meed of applause may follow the track 
of talent and virtue—where knowledge 
and the love of freedom are pursued and 
persecuted as if they were curses and 
crimes! Otherwise, with what deligit 
should | speak of some who, buried in 
the obscurity of the cloister, or retiring 
into solitude from the noisy crowd, sigh 
in secret and silence over the wretched 
fate of the land of their birth, their ad- 
mirable powers of body and mind fetter- 
ed and frozen by the hand of despotism! 
All areund them is slavery and igno- 
rance ; td them remain alone the joy of 
holding converse with the wise and the 
of departed time, and the extatic 
hope that their country will one day 
burst from ‘its death-like slumbers, aul 
spring forth * into liberty, and life, and 
hght.’”_Mr.Bowring, like many others, 
foreteld’ what has come to pass. He 
‘tells those: illustrious exiles, the martyr 
of trath and. freedom, to take heart, for 
va brighter and “better day is about" 
«dawn ow Spain, without perhaps imagit- 
ing that the emancipation of his frients 
was so near at hand. at? 

This °welkwritten and entertains 
essay concludes with some very pert 
nent remarks on the state of Spanish 
literature, and! ‘those causes which have 
so powerfully’ operated against |ts pr” 
gress of late: years. “ A correct idler 
he observes, “of the state of Jearnog™ 
Spain, might be formed from the se" 
»rabdecline» of the publit-colesios and U™ 
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of those te whom the important 
i of education is entrusted. At 
iicala de Henares, where there were 
ey four or five thousand students, 
there are now less than three hundred, 
and the number is yearly declining. A 
gmilar decay may be observed else- 
where. I fonnd every thing in a melan- 
y state of derangement and dilapi- 
dation at Bergara, though this is, I be- 
lieve, now the only public school which 
has been able to maintain itself. ‘The 
sophical and mathematical instra- 
ments had been destroyed by rust, or 
rendered useless by violence, and every 
connected with instruction appear- 
ed to be conducted, as if the dreadful ap 
¢ ns that too much wisdom might 
. unicated, were constantly pre- 
to the enlightened directors.— 
the majority of the most distin- 
writers of Spain have been ex- 
apie it may be supposed literature 
sata very low ebb there. Melendez 
and Estala have died in exile, while 
Moratin and Liorente* will peasy 
fey n revisit their native land. 
Marina, Quintana, Arguelles, Gains, 
aid other estimable men, occupy t 
opéless dungeons to which Ferdinand 
weonsigned them; while this island, 
) particular, has had the honour of wel- 
ming and sheltering many a geverous 
atriot; atid many an enlightetied scho- 
if, Whose virtues and talents are lost to 
@0owntry that has so much reason to de- 
lore'their removal. I trast, however, 
ata work which has been s0 long a de- 
ttathin, viz. ‘ A History of Spain un- 
e? the dominion of the Moors, compiled 
, mn A bic documents,’ will, ere long, 
‘Published by Don Jose Antonio 
@; the learned orientalist, whose 
Midition and diligent research promise 
t Valuable and interésting nat'ra- 


Me Spanish Academy are now 
mg at Madrid, a new edition of Don 
ite, ity five volumes, which will be 
ei by x Life of Cervantes, from 
fof Navarrette. ‘This piece of 
r y will be . ly gratifying; 
documients relating to the his- 
"Cervantes have lately been dis- 
} especially the records of the 
ings against him, before his im- 
thar ip tho. pretng by the 
culture is i y the 
s biographical notices are 


q 


ek. A 
ai 


as eae 


hor of the work noticed in our last : 
oe ie ; 


written by Don Mariano Lagasca, whose 
name is a sufficient pledge for their ex- 
cellence. 

‘The Spanish drama had been in a 
ptogtedive state of decay from.the death 
of Candamo, till Moratin’s attempts to 
introduce the regularity and unity of 
the Parisian theatre were crowned with 
complete success. It is a different, and 
will be considered a lower order of 
merit, by all who place nature and Shak- 
speare above art and the French drama. 
If, however, Calderon und Lope, More- 
to and Montalvan, Solis and Candamo, 
seldom occupy the Spanish stage, it is 
because the national taste, or the na- 
tional indifference, has chosen to sanc- 
tion, or permit the puerile trifles im- 
ported from the other side of the Pyren- 
nées, to occupy the seats which might be 
so much more honourably filled by na- 
tive genius. A new dramatic writer, 
Gorostiza, has lately appeared, and his 
first effort, ‘ [ndulgencia para Todos,’ 
in spite of somé improbabilities in the 
story, and some vulgarisms in the stylé, 
gives fair hopes for the future.” 

That a change of some sort becanre 
absolutely necessary, might be proved 


by many other facts relative to the de- . 


able state of Spain, as connected 
with its civil polity, commerce, &c. in 
addition to those brought forward by 
Mr. Bowring. For by ote of those fa- 
eng oan has led to the well-known 
age ef—Queém deus vult perdere, prius 
dementat—being applied so fequently 
to Ferdinand, since his restoration by a 
British army, hé has been sedulousl 
oecupied, amongst other things, in shiack- 
ling our commercial intercourse with 
Spain, and fa dutiés on imported ar- 
ticlés, pafticularly our staples, cottons, 
and cloths, which amounted to‘a prohi- 
bition. Such is the return this country 
has been destined to receive froin.more 
than-one European crowned head, whose 
cory fae was dué to our genéfous sa- 
crifices ! formpy 
A, be nt worthy of rethark, A one 
of the first meastires Ny ti pted by the 
5 «a hg wy Pi oop La 
a, was that of déclaring th ish 
oods should be relieved from the | ot - 
vating restriction’ imposed by the for- 
mer government. Although we did not 
icipati ihe Sadek c atiges Wht 
completed without some disazreeable 
crear, and a portion of that re- 
action which is inseparable from. suéli 
important transitions, we certainly ne- 
ver expected that an outrage so wanton, 
Vor. XIN; 3¥ 
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cruel, and unavailing as the massacre at 
Cadiz, would have eon resorted to by 
the pretended friends of legitimate go- 
vernment ; and we trust that not a mo- 
ment will be lost in assembling the 
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Cortes, which measure affords the best 
perhaps the only hope, of securing ¢, 
the Spanish people their political risht, 
and domestic tranquillity. r 





REMARKS ON THE LITERARY, SCIENTIFI 


C, POLITICAL, AND MORAL PROGREss 


OF BRITAIN, DURING THE REIGN OF GEORGE III.; WITH SOME OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE STATE OF THE EMPIRE AT THE ACCESSION OF HIS MAJEsry 


PART II. 


GEORGE IV. 


WE have frankly avowed our convic- 
tion “ that a great debt is a great evil ; 
and a great national debt is a great na- 
tional evil.” The sentiment is common 
* to all well-informed statesmen; and 

when the debt of Britain was not a 
twentieth part of its present amount, 
this conviction led to an attempt to re- 
duce it by means of a fund appropriate 
to that special purpose. It was not firm- 
ly adhered to sufficiently to do it jus- 
tice ; nor was it followed up by proper 
collateral measures, and with the requi- 
site spirit; but the feeling of the evil 
became so strong in the mind of the late 

Mr. Pitt, before he had been long in 

office, as well as in that of the nation at 

large, that he took advice on the sub- 
‘ ject, and determined to institute, if pos- 
sible, (with 3 per cent consols at 54!) 
something effectual. After maturely 
weighing the recommendations and the 
objections connected with several plans, 
he chose one, which he proposed to the 
os in 1786, to reduce to practice. 

n 1813, Mr. Vansittart made a bo 
to Parliament on the result of Mr. Pitt's 
plan, from which the following are ex- 
tracts : 

“1, That the total capital of the 
funded debt of Great Britain, on the 
5th of January, 1786, was.238,231,248/. 
5s. 23d.; that provision was made for 
the gradual reduction thereof, by an act 
passed in the same year; and that fur- 
ther provision has been made by several 
yo for the more effectual re- 

of the said debt, and of the pu 

lic debt since contracted. ‘a 

“2. That by virtue of the said acts, 
the sum of 143/. 18s. 1d. ex- 

the said sum of 238,231,248/. 
5s. 23d., by 118,895/. 12s. 103d. ; had, 

on or before the Ist of March, 1813, 

been actually purchased by the commis- 

_ sioners for the reduction of the national 


sioners, for the rede of land-tax, 
or for the of life annuities. 
“ 3. That it is e ient now to de- 


clare; that asum of capital stock, equal 
to the total capital of the public debt ex- 


isting on the said Sth January, 1786, 
hath been purchased or transferred 
as aforesaid; and, as soon as further 
sums of the public debt shall have been 
so purchased or transferred, making in 
the whole an amount of annual charge of 
the public debt so purchased or transfer- 
red, equal to the whole annual charge of 
the public debt existing on the said 5th 
day of Jan. 1786 ; to declare further, than 
an amount of public debt, equal to the 
whole capital and charge of the public 
debt existing on the said 5th day of 
January, 1786, hath been satisfied and 
discharged : and that, in like manner, an 
amount of public debt equal to the capi- 
tal and charge of every loan contracted 
since the said 5th January, 1786, shall, 
successively and in its proper order, be 
deemed and declared to be wholly satis- 
fied and discharged, when, and as soon 
as a further amount of capital stock, not 
less than the capital of such loan, and 
producing an interest equal to the divi- 
dends thereupon, shall be so redeemed 
or transferred.” 
These particulars were good to a cer- 
tain point; and, especially when com- 
pared with the feeble proceeds of former 
plans : for it deserves notice, that the 
total amount of debt redeemed between 
the peace of Utrecht and the close of the 
American war, (say seventy years,) 
amounted to no more than 8,330,000/.: 
notwithstanding many years of. peace 
occurred during that interval. [t must 
be observed, also, that the fund by which 
this amount of debt was redeemed in 
1813, had been augmented by sundry in- 
cidents ; and was not the entire produce 
of the original project solely. , 
U y, the necessity for struggling 
against machinations of the enemy 
was probed ear after year, and the 
accession of fresh debt counteracted the 
benefits accruing from the sinking fund, 
even while Britain exhibited to the asto- 
nished world an instance of perseverance 
and fortitude amidst difficulties and 
dangers, that never had been equalled, 
and, probably, never will be surpassed. 
And now, when the din of war has 
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, the emount of the nominal capi- 
tal of the public debt, is stated to exceed 
eleven hundred millions!!! 

if any ask— For what was this enor- 
mous debt contructed? — We answer, 
«PoR THE SALVATION OF OUR COUN- 
qey: for our existence as a nation: for 
gur lives and Jiberties.” And be it re- 
membered, that we have happily been 
ected from the miseries of French 
ety : no tree of liberty has been 
planted by foreign hands on the British 
wil: no bonnet rouge has offended the 
public eye as a signal of revolt, in any 
of our island: no guillotine has 
called into permanent activity 
night and day; no calculation has been 
made of the numbers—insufficient num- 
bers!--it was able to destroy, every 
twenty-four hours ; nor has any planned 
massacre made up - deficiency of its 
powers, by cutting off thousands upon 
thousands at a stroke. FX 
The enquiry that naturally follows is, 
—to whom this vast debt is owing? And 
theanswer is—‘‘ To ouRSELVEs.” The 
teader is now fairly let into the secret, 
by what power the British nation has 
been enab'ed to support a burden so im- 
mense ; and by what species of political 
magic this astonishing burden has been 
prevented from crushing our agriculture, 
out manufactures, our cominerce, our 
liberties, and, in short, every thing held 
dear by Britons. The slightest exertion 
of the imagination may admit that the 
part of this debt were owing to 
migners; and that Britain in conse- 
uence were under the necessity of re- 
utting annually the sum of twenty mil- 
ms of interest to fundholders resident 
iroad:—what would be the conse- 
uence? In whatever shape it was sent, 
those who received the proceeds would 
othoard them; but would enjoy what- 
ok hes purchase. They would 
lnghige their personal humours and fan- 
any would seek gratifications in 
elishing their estates ; in more mag- 
ent houses, more costly furniture; 
superb ornaments; they would 
employment to their own people,— 
neir Own artists, in every branch, 
amical, liberal, mathematical, gra- 
sand, what not? They would 
at the possession of whatever 
‘recommended under the appellation 
egances ;"’ and would turn a deaf 
*he:remonstrances of the moral- 
inst luxury, against superfluity, 
+ those numerous unnecessaries 
“rader manners of their fore- 
have wondered at as inno- 
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vations, or might have spurned at as 
novelties. This is no fancy picture: it 
is the very representation and argument, 
used, when during the years of scarcity, 
Britain sent her millions abroad to pur- 
chase corn. It was then said, that the 
arable lands of the continent were culti- 
vated with British guineas; that remit- 
tances from Britain clothed the earth 
with verdure from the shores of the 
Baltic to those of the Black Sea; from 
Dantzic and Riga to Odessa and Egypt. 
Where would be the difference, if, in- 
stead of being sent to purchase corn, 
ten, twenty, or thirty millions were sent 
annually to pay the interest of sums 
borrowed ? And why should we conclude 
that the payment of equal sums at home 
produces none of those effects which 
then were without hesitation attributed 
tothe p»yment of those sums abroad ? 
Is human nature so absolutely different 
among us from what it is elsewhere, that 
our countrymen are totally devoid of 
emulation, of desire for gratifications 
procurable by money? Is all sense of 
elegance and taste, of distinction and 
grandeur, extinct among us? Let the 
numbers of gentlemen’s seats, with their 
increased and innumerable accommoda- 
tions, which date within a few years 
past, throughout our island, answer these 
questions, and others of the same nature, 
which might be put. 

But the gentleman who builds a capi- 
tal house, who lays out his grounds “ in 
style,” who plants shrubberies, orchards, 
reom &c. &c., with money received 

rom the national Exchequer, does but 
pay back to the mason, the bricklayer, 
the carpenter, the gardener, the farmer, 
to the very plough-boy, the money which 
they had severally paid, or which they 
stood pledged to pay, to that same fund. 
Whether conscious of it or not, the 
money he receives as interest, by paying 
the industry of his workmen, pays their 
share of the public debt; which is de- 
manded of them in the shape of taxes, 
and which they demand of him in the 
shape of remuneration for ‘their labour 
and skill ; or in the price of their com- 
modities. ‘The same circulation, though 
it assume a thousand different forms, 
runs through all arts, all trades, all ma- 
nufactures: the merchant ventures more 
readily his ships and cargoes to sea; and 
the plough in the remotest corner of the 
island labours with more spirit and 
greater certainty, under the impulse of 
that PUNCTUALITY which distinguishes 
the payments of the dividends due at 
the Bank. Hence it is, that the national 
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debt is not felt as that destructrive in- 
cumbrance which is inherent in the na- 
ture of debt: certain advantages contri- 
bute to counterbalance those disadvan- 
tages which in contemplation perplex 
the wise, and terrify the timid. Taken 
as a whole, it has astonished the world ; 
but none more than Britons themselves. 
When King William borrowed money 
of his English subjects, his intention 
was, among other things, to engage the 
good wishes of numbers on his behalf. 
That policy was no novelty, and it still 
continues. Julius Cesar himself, had 
ractised it, as had ethers before him. 
But, it is by no means credible, that 
King William foresaw the consequences, 
ag they have eventually proceeded in 
reference to the interior improvements 
of the nation; what was the power of 
Britain in his days would be deemed 
contemptible now: yet, the debt then 
was small; and it is now large. It is 
not, however, the magnitude of the debt, 
so much as our ability to support it, that 
need to interest us at the present mo- 
meut. When a man’s income is plenti- 
ful, he cares nothing for the national 
debt; but, if the source of that income 
be checked, every visit of the tax- 
gatherer is foreseen with gloom, and 
attended with vexation, And further, 
the debt becomes dangerous when a ge- 
neral check to occupation is either felt 
or feared ; when confidence is enfeebled 
or suspended ; when the n ad- 
vances are not made with promptitude; or 
when instead of finding income sufficient 
to meet expenditure, capital is trenched 
upon, and consequently is diminished. 
A national debt, then, is a national evil ; 
and always exposed to the risk of com- 
bination with a run of untoward cir- 
cumstances; against which no human 
foresight can provide; whence it may 
rove extremely injurious, not to say, 
tal. In this conviction originate the 
numerous schemes, (which ought not to 
be discouraged), for meeting the evil by 
diminishing the debt; one of which ap- 
ared in our last Number, page 423. 
r. Heathfield observes, p. 426, “ If an 
individual possess capital to the amount 
of 20,000/., out of which he pays 200i. 
per annum in taxes, he is, in fact, worth 
no more than 16,000/.: where then is 
the difference between prolonging the 
payment of 200/. a year in taxes, and 
his. making an immediate saerifice of 
4,000.2 This caleulation proceeds on 
the supposition of a contribution of 
twenty per cent. being. made on pro- 
perty.. But, this proposal, in common 
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with many others, fails in a principal 
point: suppose a man with such a ca- 
pital is no worse under the operation 
proposed, will he be BETTER? Will 
his 16,000/. procure him the same enjoy. 
ments as 21,000/. would have done be. 
fore this ‘ immediate sacrifice” took 
place? if so, he evidently obtains g 
bonus of 1,000/., if otherwise he under- 
goes (and the nation with him) all the 
troubles and inconveniences of the 
change, and these are neither few nor 
small, to find himself no better off than 
he was before. Where, he will ask, is 
the justice or the policy of this? 

In military evolutions rapid move- 
ments are good things: not so in politics, 
Festina lente, and “ many a little makes 
a mickle,” are maxims never to be lost 
sight of in state affairs. Supposing a 
reduction of property to the amount of 
one-fifth part, how many would misun- 
derstand the operation, and call it rod- 
bery ¢. how many would be unwilling to 
comply with the requisition ? how many 
properties would escape reduction? how 
would foreign nations contemplate it? 
and, supposing a like necessity as we 
have witnessed, for defending the coun- 
try should return, how would the len- 
ders of money estimate their terms, to 
make themselves amends for contingen- 
cies seen and unseen, on which they 
would descant as if they were absolute 
certaintics. Let any man look over the 
financial accounts of Louis the Four- 
teenth’s reign, and calculate, if he can, 
what enormous evtras that monarch 
eventually paid, when he afterwards 
wanted money, in consequence of cer- 
tain reductions, &c. which he made in the 
capital of his debt, at the end of a war. 

e say, then, let the nation buy its debt 
from all who are willing to sell; but 
constraint, or even the appearance of 
constraint, as affecting the public cre- 
ditor, shall receive no sanction from us. 
And if it be thought that the redemp- 
tion proceeds tov slowly, let some of 
those invigorations which now lie dor- 
mant from motives of policy, be brought 
forward ; and the convinced nation will, 
as it did in Mr. Pitt's time, meet, and 
realize them with the spirit of Britons. 

The increasing importance attached to 
this subject, as we learn from all our 
sources of information, private as well 
as public, has led us to enlarge on 1t be- 
yond our original intention; serene 
less, we must leave many things usa 
It is well, however, to be wise or 
others’ harm; when Napoleon struc 
off cne-third of the debt of Holland b 
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gatroke of his pen, did he render that 
richer? happier? more power- 

? Is America at this moment more 
fourishing (commercially speaking) with 
no debt worth mentioning, than she was 
sme yearsago? What is the condition 
of the continent? Says M. Sismondi, 
one of the latest French writers, in his 
Nouveauxr Principes d’ Economie Poli- 
igue, &ec. Paris, 1819: “1 was pain- 
affected by the commercial crisis 
which Europe has for some years 
been suffering, the cruel] hardships 

of the manufacturing class of labourers 
of which I had myself been an eye-wit- 
ness in Italy, in Switzerland, and in 
France ; and which all accounts repre- 
sented to have existed in at least an 
equal degree in England, in Germany, 
and in Belgium.” Indeed! in France! 
where the old debt has been paid off by 
ts; and where the income has 

heen said to cover the expenses for the 
last year. ‘* But,” say the advocates for 
nly diminishing the debt, “ that di- 
ninution would lessen the taxes ; and les- 
sening the taxes would enable us to meet 
ners With advantages amounting to 
acomplete superiority in their own mar- 
kets.” On the morality of this, as it 
affects workmen already starving, we 
make no remark; but, again we quote 
from M. Sismondi: ‘* We have seen 
merchandize of all sorts, but especially 
that of England, the great manufactur- 
ing r, abounding in every market 
in Maly in a proportion so greatly above 
the demand, that traders, in order to re- 
corer apart of their funds, have been 
compelled to part with their goods ata 
fourth or a third below their cost, in- 


an fof obtaining a profit.” Now, if 
fiduals out-do their rivals in a fo- 


mi market, willingly submitted to such 
msiderable sacrifices, let any man cal- 
ate the amount of taxes necessary to 
ie effect; and then let him honestly 
m6 the convictions of his own mind 
WERE questions affecting the national 
_“0has a matter of policy; and consi- 
forming an integral part of the 

eter of this great nation. 
“8 come now to the external con- 
mon of Britain; and the most im- 
wtant of these, certainly, are her Colo- 
Notwithstanding the secession of 
imited States of North America, 
| still holds improving possessions 
# the Atlantic; her original dis- 
: foundiand, with its invalu- 
meries, the adjacent provinces, 
» and settlements, the two pro- 
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m off, in order to produce the- 
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vinces of the Canadas, with the north- 
ern regions, are districts of increasing 
consequence, and the most extensive of 
them (the Canadas) are acquisitions since 
1760. In the West Indies, the islands 
that were British continue British, with 
considerable additions. The Cape of 
Good Hope is a new property; the is- 
land of the Mauritius is also new; and 
to enumerate the provinces acquired in 
India, since 1760, would more than oc- 
cupy the small space remaining to this 
article. In short, the British Indian 
empire is the wonder of the world. 
Nor less, perhaps, in time will the won- 
der of the world be directed to that sin- 
gular settlement sustained by British 
perseverance in New South Wales, and 
its adjacencies. 

In Europe, Gibraltar and Malta may 
be reckoned British colonies ; with the 
Ionian islands recently taken under pro- 
tection. More than one French writer 
on general politics has complained vehe- 
mently of the positions now occupied by 
British power. While the British ships, 
say they, cover the ocean, there is no 
part of the world in which they do not 
find a port; in the North—in the South 
—in the East—in the West: hence their 
warehouses for goods of every descrip- 
tion are placed in their own settlements; 
and yet they are at hand, every where, 
for disposal of their goods. “ The 
whole world,” says one, “ is enveloped 
in the British net.” —*“* L’ Angleterre oc- 
cuperait tout le globe, qu'elle s’y trouve- 
rait encore a J’etroit,” says Depons. 

These writers might have added, had 
they so pleased, that tery few are the 
comforts, the conveniencies, or tlie 
luxuries of life, for which Britain must 
be, of necessity, dependent on a foreign 
power. France may retain her silks, if 
she thinks proper, British India supplies 
the mother country with silk: America 
may- retain her cotton, if so disposed, 
Britain obtains cottons from her own 
West India islands, and from her own 
India. Spain may prohibit her wool: 
the wool of New HoHand has more 
than the fineness of the Spanish staple. 
The only article in which she was defi- 
cient was wine; and this the colony at 
the Cape will gradually supply, as a 
staple article, and in unlimited varie- 
ties. 

And in what Court, or under what 
potentate, has not Britain a natural in- 
terest, with a proportionate influence ? 
Where has not her force been felt, or 
her assistance exerted? ‘The sons of 
the Crescent saw the meditated ruin of 
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their empire averted by British bravery 
at Acre ; and Egypt was restored to the 
dominion of the Sultan by the arms of 
Britain. Distant as China is from our 
island, the troops of that power had a 
brush with our Indian forces, almost in 
the center of Asia; and something very 
like a conviction of what stuff British 
sailors are made of, took place in one 
of the ports of that vast empire. Our 
recent connexions with Persia are open 
to all the world. Nor are we unknown 
even in Abyssinia, once described as the 
fabled residence of Prester Jan: al- 
though Africa still remains an undisco- 
vered continent; and Nature seems to 
have placed impenetrable barriers to our 
enterprizes for exploring its interior: it 
might almost be described as— 


That bourne from which no traveller returns ;” 


so fatal has its climate proved to all who 
have ventured to abide its influences. 

Thereputation obtained by British for- 
titude, and supported by British valour, 

in Europe, is an invaluable property ap- 
pertaining to our own time. Undoubt- 
edly, the resistance opposed by our an- 
cestors to the ambition of Louis the 
Fourteenth, gave a preponderance to the 
national interests throughout Europe; 
but the ambition of Louis had not been 
realized like that of Napoleon ; neither 
in extent nor in power: it had invaded 
Holland and Germany, Italy and Spain ; 
but it had not constituted kingdoms, 
and given away crowns at pleasure: it 
could not boast of creating new “ Confe- 
derdtions” throughout the continent, 
and oppressing at once the north and 
the south, Dantzic and Naples, Ham- 
burgh and Lisbon, by strong garrisons 
and disposable armies. Russia was then 
known by reports of travellers, but no 
neral dreamed of leading an army to 
oscow. It is but echoing the voice of 
the world to say that the life and soul of 
the opposition to this unprincipled avi- 
dity of sway was the resistance of Bri- 
tain, crowned, at length, by a triumph 
which not afew have deseribed as the 
highest glory of the British name. 

We beg leave to entertain a different 
opinion : a still higher glory surrounds 
the benevolent exertions of Britain, to 
repair the damages wilfully committed by 
the enemy. The victories in the Penin- 
sula, Salamanca, and Vittoria, are not 
s0 honourable to the name of aa: 
ton, as is that general's solicitude for the 
reinstatement, so far as possible, of the 
impoverished Portuguese in their hum- 
ble properties, the rebuilding their 
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houses, the purchase of agricultural cat. 
tle, implements, &c. &c. The former were 
the triumphs of the officer, the latter 
were the triumphs of the man: those 
were attended with losses, and embitter- 
ed with many a painful recollection; 
these were anticipated with sagacious 
forecast, and were accompanied with un- 
mingled satisfaction. Britain could not 
triumph at Moscow, by arms ;—but Bri- 
tain triumphed at Moscow by benevo- 
lence; and, had it been possible, the re- 
parations performed by her goodvill 
would have been no less extensive than 
the devastations of Napoleon. 
It is, then, at a moment when the 
name of Britain stands high through- 
out the civilized world—when her bene- 
volence, her power, her interests, are 
admitted and appreciated by all, that his 
Majesty, George the Fourth, succeeds to 
the British throne. Happily, the succes- 
sion is without ambiguity : no shadow of 
a rival exists, as existed in 1760; and no 
less happily, his Majesty has been dur- 
ing many years a party to the most sig- 
nal triumphs of his country. He has 
seen of what his dominions are capable. 
He has experienced the loyalty and the 
spirit of his people. He has witnessed 
their exultation when prosperous, and 
their firmness under adversity. The 
strength and the weakness of his coun- 
try are known to him: the industry, the 
ingenuity, the disposition of a numerous 
population; the contrary and conflict 
ing interests into which the nation is 
divided; the difficulty of reconciling 
these, and of guiding the state machine 
in such a manner as to produce the 
maximum of good, on the whole. 

His Majesty has been no stranger to 
the progress of the most surprizing 
events. He has beheld Furopean pre- 
tensions and politics in their most singu- 
lar shapes. He has watched them 
through all the Proteus transformations 
in which some statesmen delight; and 
which not a few suppose to constitute 
the essenee of profound state policy. 
He is acquainted with the interests of 
neighbouring powers, and knows vel 
what relation they bear to those which 
it is the special duty of his office 
foster and protect. Le 

He observes the vacillating principles 
of some, the scarcely manly administr®. 
tion of others, the gradual diffusion of 
opinion affecting the welfare of states 
at once dreaded and in dread; the risitf 
emulation of British prosperity, the 
concealed. desire of equalling, and ev 
of surpassing the British constitutions~ 
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these, nor these only, with their co- 
vert accompaniments, assume appear- 
ances SO Varying, and screen themselves 
yder professions and pretensions so 
ST Actory, and fugitive, that only the 
oo ised statesman can discover them. 
t ismore than possible, that time may 
jiselose the real consequence of these to 
the surprize of many; but, no true 
philanthropist, no public officer charged 
with the welfare of his country, will ne- 

+ or despise them, or remit his vigi- 
lance over them, now, however concealed 
and secreted under disguise and dark- 


ness. 

The influence of Britain in foreign 
courts is, at this moment, especially, a 
= equally important and delicate ; 

to say truth, we had rather the 
reader should infer it from observations 
iready made, than expect to find it ade- 
treated in a sketch so superficial 

athe present. We see British principles 
popular, and openly avowed ; but we see 
wmething very like envy attending them. 
Wesee appearances fair—perfectly. fair 
—but, should British superiority be 
those appearances would be no 

| to — mer seys mg ~4 
hapsnotto external expression of it. The 
rivalry to Britain in conninioneil affairs, 
we have repeatedly noticed ; nor will it 
ease: commerce is considered as the 
foundation of her prosperity ; and every 


—.. to be equally prosperous, by 
fame means. ‘Ships, Colonies, and 
Commerce,” are the ideas ever floating 
re the mind of many a politician 
® knows not. how to obtain them; 
Many a longing eye is cast on the 
pofeither hemisphere, with a latent 
ato acquire possessions on which 
m6 the strength of an island, “not 
tended by Nature,” said Buonaparte, 
‘Mis partizans, ‘to figure among the 
m tank of sovereignties.’—And yet, 
editiculty of consulting the respec- 

é It terests of numerous colonies, 
ated in different quarters of the 
wove, and poingeicies by different 
Miictions, is well known to the go- 

Mment of Britain. Those are much 
: en who see nothing but profit at- 
to them, or who think it an easy 
to promote, without obstacle, the 
ofall... True itis, this is expect- 


the sovereign ; the king is the 
of his heeies and the ll of 
Opie, equally ; every claimant of 
totection and patronage, there- 
ends on obtaining his Majesty's 

i to. measures “ so well calculated 
“Mire the prosperity of that import- 
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ant part of the British dominions which 
he represents.” Nothing can exceed 
the importance of India—granted; and 
yet the West Indies urge many demon- 
strations of rival importance. In their 
turn, the American colonies, the great 
fisheries, &c. &c. insist on being consi- 
dered as no less worthy of patronage 
than the West Indies: and thus the pre- 
tensions of each circulate throughout 
the whole. But, after all, the affec- 
tions of Britons centre in Britain; and 
the hints we have suggested on the pre- 
sent state of the various interests of our 
country, in the introductory part of this 
article, will, undoubtedly, form the basis 
of that estimate which it is probable the 
historian will adopt when introducing 
the reign of George the Fourth to his 
readers. The increased powers of the 
empire in population, in military and 
naval strength, in pubic revenue, in indi+ 
vidual wealth, in magnificent establish- 
ments, commercial and benevolent, in 
extensive communications, by land and 
by water, ingeniously planned, and so- 
lidly executed, in docks, harbours, and 
ports improved, enlarged, or newly- 
constructed, in wastes clothed with ver- 
dure, and commons converted into ara- 
ble lands, in the numerous occupations 
afforded to industry,-in the extent of 
mercantile operations, the immense 
value of British property always float- 
ing on the ocean, the unrivalled skill by 
which that property was created, the 
ingenuity of our artizans, and the won- 
derful increase in value from the raw 
material to the finished article, in every 
branch of manufacture, will all find their 
places in his picture. Nor will the state 
of arts and sciences, of astronomy, che- 
mistry, natural philosophy and natural 
history, with the thousand gratifications 
arising from these and others, form an 
undistinguished group in his cre 
tion. The historic page will be deca- 
rated with many a name, which deli- 
cacy restrains us from mentioning here; 
and posterity will unite its admiration 
with our own. Will the reader excuse 
our vanity in adding, that LirgERaTruRE 
also, will occupy a conspicuous situation ; 
it will be described as more than ever 


general in its extent, nor less elevated . 


in its merit, as contributing essentially 
to the enjoyments of the public, and 
diffusing taste, urbanity, and mental 
improvement, not only throughout the 
kingdom, but throughout the British 
connections — connections so extensive 
that the sun never sets at any one time, 
on the whole of those countries in which 
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our language is spoken, and our litera- 
ture predominates. 

Our eminence in these honourable 
and useful acquisitions has been the 
work of time; the result of many an 
anxious year, and of infinite investiga- 
tion and study. Let none suppose that 
now we may rest from our labours: or 
that we have attained the zenith of our 
reputation and prosperity. That thought 
is unworthy of a Briton: rather let 

t success actuate our emulation with 
tenfold energy, and succeeding years 
demonstrate that though we have 
done much, and done well, much more 
and much better was in succession. 
The career of improvement is unlimited. 
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Science, whether speculative or practi- 
cal, is infinite. Whatever honours oy, 
sons obtain will reflect on us. ‘The im- 
pulse given will always be referred 4, 
our time. On this they certainly may 
depend ; that the same royal patronage 
which condescended to interest itself jp 
popular improvements during the rejcy 
of George the Third will extend its ja. 
vigorating influence under his sucees. 
sor. Peace will be followed by Prospe- 
rity ; and the > am the wishes, and the 
expectations of the nation, will be real. 
ized under the mild auspices of the 
prince on the throne, under the firm and 
dignified, the beneficent, and paternal 
sway of GeorGe THE Fourrtu. 


























THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


THE indefatigable spirit of commer- 
cial enterprise, stimulated by the hope 
of gain, hasin all ages led to discoveries 
favourable to the advancement of sci- 
ence. In the particular instance of the 

ions within the arctic circle, we are 
indebted for all that is known of them to 
the persevering endeavours of Euro- 

an commerce to arrive by a shorter 
voyage than that of De Gama, at the 
important marts of India. With this 
view, numerous attempts have been 
made to discover a northern passage 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; 
which, although unsuccessful in their 
— object, have been productive 

many advantages to commerce, and 
ee to science. 

. W. Scoresby, jun. whose scientific 
attainments have enabled him to non 
in the highest possible degree, by his 
extensive experience, acquired in seven- 
teen vo in the Spitzbergen or 
Greenland whale fishery, has lately pub- 

lished a very interesting work, which 
combines the substance of all the in- 
formation scattered through the numer- 
works of ing voyages, with his 
own val and extensive observations 
and judicious deductions. This work 


which is still anxiously sought, he ad- 
mits the possibility of a communication 
by sea, near the parallel of 70°, between 
the southern part of Baflin’s Bay, or 
the northern part of Hudson’s Bay, and 
Behring’s Straits: but conceives, that 
from the known situations of the ice, 
and the state of the climate, it would be 
only open at intervals of years ; and 
then, perhaps, only for eight or ten weeks 
in a season. Hence the discovery ofa 
north-west passage could be of no ser- 
vice to commerce, as affording a navi- 
ion to the Pacific Ocean. But the 
improvement of our geographical know- 
ledge, the chance of extending our com- 
merce by new discoveries, and the hope 
of advancing our knowledge by the in- 
vestigation of several physical pheno- 
mena peculiar to, or chiefly observable 
in, this of the globe, are sufficient 
motives for the examination of these re- 
mote and dangerous regions. The class 
of vessels best adapted for discovery in 
the Polar seas, seems to be that of 100 
to 200 tons burthen ; small vessels being 
comparatively stronger than large ones, 
in a ratio mach greater than the differ- 
ence of their proportions ; — in ya 
ing’ an opposi , the difference 6 
ae whoa « pre large or small ship is 
thuch greater than the difference of the 
of the two. Navigators 
rience in the peculiarities of the 
Arctic seas, should be employed in these 
voyages, and.a vessel or two should 
winter in Baffin’s Bay. whereby nearly 
double the time would be afforded for 
research that could meeaewiee oe yo 
ed. The patent apparatus of Mr. Sor 
ton, of Leth; would be found very use- 
fal; by which the crew might easily hat! 
the vessél up on dry land, quite bey 
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We ren) of either ice or tide, where 
would constitute as comfortable a 
er ae could be expected in such a 


country. 


“Jn seas perpetually encumbered with 


ee y crowded with islands, if 

not ed by wees of Jand, the chance of 

mreat discoveries, and of extensive naviga- 

ns towards the north-west, even under 

the best arrangements, and under thie 
seamen, is but small. 

“« The most certain method of ascértain- 

ng the existence of a communication be- 

the Atlantic and Pacific, along the 

face of America, would doubtless 

be E journies on land. Men there are, 

ing long used to travel upon snow, 

in the service “of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 

ly, would readily undertake the journey 

the interior lakes of North America 

to the Frozen Ocean ; or in case of a con- 

of land being found, to the very Pole 

f, of whose success we should certainly 

a reasonable ground of hope. The 

Adie ty of this mode of making dis- 

coveries has been fully proved by the jour- 

s of Mackenzie ro Hearne ; and the 

ility of performing very long j journies 

ycan be attested from personal ex- 

, by any persons who have wintered 

. ries i in Hudson’s Bay. The mode 

Htravelling in these northern countries is 

peciliar, A long journey can be best per- 

med when the ground is covered with 

gv. In this case, each traveller is pro- 

@ pair of snow shoes, and a 

e of eight to twelve feet in length, 

e foot in breadth, on which all the 

fatus and provisions requisite for the 

aa mey are drawn by hand. Sanialinés 

dogs. are used to assist in drawing the 

ges : but as the travellers are apt to fall 

mt of provision for them, they cannot 

4 te dependence on their conti- 


ielp. " Without the use of dogs a 


traveller can perform, 
or 20 miles a ay drag- 
lim | to 150 pounds weight 
icles upon his sledge. ' When the sur- 
‘the snow is frozen mag firm, ae ean 
etborin 40 ni es ina day, but 
= An effort too laborious to be 
imany days eo ae 
anity for passing’ these almost 
equ mntries, is, when the ground is 
] with snow; the best tite of the 
ethap 4 the spring months ; and 
st "antl our from | or 2 in the 
After sun-rise the 
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then refreshing himself with a lite nou- 
rishment, com himself to sleep. He 
must bivouac on the snow. Here without 
shelter from hut or tent he rests, if not as 
comfortably, at least as contentedly, 2as those 
accustomed to more refinement can in ther 
well-arranged couches. He usually ol- 
lows outa place in the snow to sleep | in, 
and on the windward side places his sledges 
op their edges for a defence against the 
wind ; then Jaying down a few twigs of 
bushes or sae, whan he can meet with 
them, in bed, he wraps himself in 
his blanket, pth himself with his upper 
garments, whic h he makes a practice of 
throwing en he ‘rests, and’ enjoys his 
repose. The F pilicipal articles proyided by 
the experienced traveller for his subsist- 
ence, Consist of tea, oatmeal, bacon, bread, 
and sometimes a few fish or fowls, but no 
spirits; and whenever he finds it necessary 
to use artificial stimuli for accelerating the 
circulation of the plod, 8 promoting the 
heat of the system, ins of resorting to 
spirituous liquors, knowing them to be j 
jurious, he drinks freely of warm tea, which 
the plentifulness of wood for fire, in the in- 
terior of North America, generally affords 
him a ready opportunity of preparing. His 
relish, with his tea, consists ofa bit of broil- 
ed bacon, and perhaps a little oatmeal por-. 
which articles, when other supplies 
of of fowl wl, fish; or quadruped, fail being effec- 
tual for his nourishment, he lives on with 
contentment. ‘With these measures and re- 
sources, travelling usually in the night or 
morning, and bivouacking on ‘the show; 
subsisting, when necessary, on the scanty 
provision taken out with hit, but alwa 
depending on occasional supply of birds, 
fishes, and quadrupeds, which ¢ seldoin wholly 
desert these countries; and directing his 
route by the compass, ’ with the assistance 
generally of Indian guides, he performs 
journies of 1000 or 1500 miles in the course 
of two or three months. The ptarmigans; 
or willow partridges; which are generally 
plentiful in winter near Hudson’s Bay; the 
musk oxen; the wild buffaloes; the rein- 
deer, and the hares, which are found in cer- 
tain~ situations throughout the northern 
parts of America to the Frozen.Ocean, to- 
gether.with the quantity of fishes, which oc- 
cur in almost every river and Jake, afford a 
tolerably. regular supply of ‘provisions.* } 
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“ | have oonversed with some persons 
who have performed journeys of above 1000 
miles, over a surface of snow, during the 
winter, in the way above described, and who 
would not be unwilling to undertake an «x- 
pedition for making discoveries in the Fro- 
zen Ocean.’’* 


The masses of ice which usually pre- 
vent navigation beyond the 82d degree 
of north latitude, if extended from 
thence to the Pole (of which, unless 
there be land in the way, the author has 
little doubt) render the expectation of 
reaching the Pole by sea altogether chi- 
merical. But there is certainly a possi- 
bility of its being accessible by land. Af- 
ter giving an account of the progress of 
discovery in the north, the author pro- 
ceeds to describe some vf the polar covt- 
tries. The following extracts will evince 
the ability with which he has united the 
scientific with the picturesque, in his ac- 
count of these subiime regions. 


** One of the most interesting appearances 
to be found in Spitzbergen is the icoberg—I 
speak not here of those islands of ice which are 
borne to southern climates on the bosom of 
the ocean, but of those prodigious lodg- 
ments of ice which occur in the vallies ad- 
joining the coast of Spitzbergen and other 
polar countries, from which the floating 
icebergs seem to be derived. Where a 
chain of hills lies parallel to the line of the 
coast, and within a few miles distance of the 
sea beach, having lateral ridges jutting to- 
wards the sea, at intervals of a league or 
two, we have @ most favourable situation 
for the formation of icebergs. Such is pre- 
cisely the nature of the situation a little to 
the northward of Charles’ Island; where 
the conspicuous bodies of ice noticed by 
Martens, Phipps, and others, and known 
by~ the name of the Seven Icebergs, 
occur. 





animals which, though common in Hud- 

son’s Bay, are never seen far from the sea. 
* Since this sheet was sent to press, I 
have learned, with satisfaction, from autho- 
rity which is unquestionable, that govern- 
ment, in concert with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, have taken measures for the im- 
‘mediate in ion of the coast of the 
Frozen Ocean, the mouth of the Cop- 
River, eastward to Hudson’s Bay, 


permine : 
or Baffin’s Bay, or other coast, with which 


, be found to be con- 
Lieut. Franklin, it is said, accom- 
| by persons experienced in the modes 
of travelling in that country, is to be em- 
“The officer Siders “MUA aS eseistiy;-ond 
s | H 
character o 


it may, on 
‘nected. 
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“The Seven Icebergs are each, on ay 
average, about a mile in length, and per. 
haps near 200 feet in height at the sea. 
edge; but some of those to the southwapd 
are much greater. A little to the north. 
ward of Horn Sound is the largest iceberg } 
have seen. It occupies eleven miles jy 
length of the sea coast. The highest part 
of the precipitous front adjoining the sea, 
is, by measurement, 402 feet, and it extends 
backward toward the summit of the moun- 
tain, to about four times that elevation. Its 
surface forms a beautiful inclined plane of 
smooth snow; the edge is uneven and per. 
pendicular. At the distance of fifteen miles 
the front edge subtended an angle of ten 
minutes of a degree, Near the South Cape 
lies another iceberg, nearly as extensive as 
this. It occupies tne space between two 
lateral ridges of hills, and reaches the very 
summit of the mountain, in the back-ground, 
or which it rests. It is not easy to form an 

uate conception of these truly wonder- 

ful productions of nature. Their magnitude, 
their beauty, and the contrast they form 
with the gloomy rocks around, produce sen- 
sations of lively interest. Their upper sur- 
faces are generally concave; the higher 
rts are always covered with snow, and 
ave a beautiful appearance , but the lower 
parts, in the latter end of every summer, 
present a bare surface of ice. The 
front of each, which varies in height 
from the level of the ocean, to 400 or 500 
feet above it, lies parallel with the shore, 
and is generally washed by the sea. This 
part, resting on the strand, is undermined 
to such an extent by the sea, when any way 
turbulent, that immense masses, loosened 
by the freezing of water lodged in the reces- 
ses in winter, or by the effect of streams of 
water running over its surface, and through 
its chasms in summer, break asunder, and 
with a thundering noise fall into the sea. 
But as the water is in most places shallow 
in front of these icebergs, the masses which 
are we are commonly reduced into 
fragments before they can be floated away 
into the main sea. This fact seems to ac- 
count for the variety of icebergs in the 
Spitzbergen sea. The front surface of 
icebergs is glistening and uneven. Where- 
ever a part has recently broken off, the 
_ colour of the first fracture is a beautiful 
greenish blue, approaching to emerald 
green; but such parts as have long beet 
ex to the air are of a greenish-grey 
our, and at a distance sometimes exhibit 
the appearance of cliffs of whitish marble. 
In.all_ cases, the effect of the iceberg 8 © 


form a ing variety in prospect with the 

nificence of the encompassing s0¥ 

lad mountain, which, as they recede from 

the seem to rise “ crag above crag; 
in lien perspective. 


; ; On an excursion 
one of the seven icebergs, in July, 1818, 
was particularly fortunate in witnessing 


_ of the grandest effects which these pol" 
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gaciers over present. A strong north- 

ly swell having for some hours been 

on the shore, had loosened a number 

eee attached to the iceberg, and 

— heaps of broken ice denoted recent 

shoots of the seaward edge. As we rowed 

it with a view of proceeding close 

base, I observed a few little pieces fall 

ms top, and while my eyes were fixed 

. the place, an immense column, pro- 

y fifty feet square, and one hundred 

fect high, began to leave the parent 

the top, and leaning majestically for- 

| with an accelerated velocity, fell with 

sree into the sea. The water into 

it plunged was converted into an 

e of vapour or smoke, like that 

a furious cannonading. The noise was 

= to that of thunder, which it nearly 

The column which fell was 

square, and in magnitude resembled 

rch. It broke into thousands of 

i This circumstance was a happy 

; for we might inadvertently have 

to the very base of the icey cliff, from 

re masses of considerable magnitude 
econtinually breaking. 

SSpitzbergen and its islands, with some 

countries within the arctic circle, 

a kind of scenery which is altogether 

pop The principal objects which strike 

eye, are innumerable mountainous 

“oe ag precipices, or needles, rising 

ediately out of the sea, to an elevation 

Dor 4000 feet, the colour of which at 

Jerate distance, appears to be blackish 

ades of brown, green, grey, and purple ; 

W or ice in striee or patches, occupying 

rious clefts and hollows in the sides 

capping some of the mountain 

p and filling with extended beds the 

derable valleys; and ice of the 

acer form, occurring at intervals, all 

ong the coast, in particular situations as 

dy described, in prodigious accumula- 

ae he listening or vitrous appearance 

g precipices ; the purity, white- 

a eany of the sloping expanse, 

F ear snowy surfaces; the gloomy 

pr bel the adjoining or inter- 

lountains and -rocks, perpetually 

with a mourning veil of black 

s, with the sudden transition into a 

of purest white, where patches or 

Snow occur, preseut a variety and 

iat ‘ gontrast altogether _ peculiar ; 

»W a enlightened by the occasional 

I br iancy of the polar sky, and 
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sized i jin its serenity with the calmness 


constitute a picture both novel 
vent. There is indeed a kind ef 
to be conveyed in. words, in 
ary accumulations of snow 
ea aeere.oed | in the rocks above 
ne or above peaks, in the moun- 
en rising above the ordinary 
f the clouds, and terminating 
al ly in crests of everlasting snow, 
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especially when you appreech the shore 
under the impenetrable density of a summer 
fog; in which case the fog sometimes 
disperses like the drawing of a curtain, 
when the strong contrast of light and shade, 
heightened by a cloudless atmosphere, and 

werful sun, bursts on the senses in a 
brilliant exhibition, resembling the produc- 
tion of magic. 

To this strong contrast of light and shade, 
—with the great height and steepness of the 
mountains, is to be attributed a remarkable 
deception in the apparent distance of the 


_ land. Any strangers to the arctic countries, 


however well acquainted with other regions, 
and however capable of judging of the 
distance of land generally, must be com- 
pletely ata loss in their estimations, when 
they approach within sight of Spitzbergen. 
When at the distance of twenty miles, it 
would be no difficult matter to induce even 
a judicious stranger to undertake a passage 
in a boat to the shore, from a belief that he 
was within a league of the land, At this 
distance the portions of rock and patches 
of snow, as well as the contour of the differ- 
ent hills, are as distinctly marked, as similar 
objects in many other countries, not having 
snow about them, would be at a fourth or a 
fiflh of the same distance. Not, indeed, 
strangers only, but persons who have often 
been to Spitzbergen, such as the officers 
and seamen of the whale ships,—have not 
unfrequently imagined they could not stand 
an hour towards the land without running 
a-ground; and yet perhaps the ship has 
sailed three or four hours directly “ in 
shore,” and still been remote from danger. 
This is a fact which I have seen realized 
among my own officers repeatedly. There 
re circumstances, indeed, when by a 
eS ht change in the density ‘of the atmo- 
phere, a ship after sailing toward the land 
for some hours may appear to be as far off 
as at first. Thus in clear weather the high 
land of Spitzbergen is perfectly well defined, 


and every thing on it appears distinct, when » 


at the distance of forty miles. If after sail- 
ing five hours towards the shore, from this 
situation, at the rate of four or five knots 
hour, the atmosphere should become a 
ittle hazy, or even only dark and cloudy, 
the land might appear to be further distant 
than before. Hence we can account on a 
reasonable ground for a_ curious circum- 
stance related jna Danish voyage, pnder- 
taken for the recovery of the last colony in 
Greenland, by Mogers Heinson. This 
person, who passed for a renowned seaman 
in his day, was sent out by Frederick IL., 
king of Denmark. After encountering many 
difficulties and dangers from the storms and 
ice, he got sight of the east coast of Green- 
land, and attempted to get to it; but though 
the sea was quite free from ice, and the 
wind favourable, and blowing a fresh gale, 
he, after proceeding several hours without 
appearing to get any nearer the land, became 
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alatmed, tacked about, and feturited tod 
Detitiatk. Of his atrival, he attribiited 
this extraordindry citcutiistance, magnified 
nd doubt by his feats, to his vessel having 
heen st0pped in its course by ‘ some load- 
storie rocks im the sea.’ Most au- 
thors who have hail occasion to refer to 
Héinsoti’s voyage, have speculated on this 
circumstance ; but no one I beliéve his 
satisfactorily explained the origin’ of his 
fedts. The true cause, however; of what 
he tbok to be a submatine magnetic infiu- 
éfite, arose, I doubt not, from ,the deceptive 
character of the land as to distance, which 
} have attenipted to describe.” 


‘The following is part of the account 
of an excursion on shore at Spitsbergen: 


©The form of the mountain summit, 
which I visited, is round-backed ; the atea 
of the part approaching the horizontal po- 
sition not being above a quarter of an acre. 
The south side, where we asceiided, arid the 
south-east, are the only accessible parts: 
the east, north, and west aspects béing pre- 
cipitous nearly from top to bottom. What 
snow still remained on the summit was but 
a few inches deep, and appeared to be in a 
state of rapid dissolution, the sides of the hill 
were alniost entirély free from snow. The 
masses of stone on the brow of the mown- 
tain were larger than any we had yet met 
with, the fracture was Jess fresh, and they 
were more generally covered with lichens. 

“« From the brow of the mountain on the 
side by which we ascendéd, many masses of 
stone were dislodged by design or accident, 
which, whatever might be their size, shape, 
or weight, generally made their way with 
accelerated velocity to the bottom. Ass they 
bounded from rock to rock, they produced 
considerable smoke at each concussion, and 
setting in motion numerous fragments in 
their course, they were usually accom- 
panied by showers of stones, all of which 
were lodged in a bed of show, lying 2,000 
feet below the place where they first disen- 
aged, This may afford some idéa of the 
nature of the inclination, Most of the 
larger stones which were set off, broke into 
numbers of pieces: but sorhe considerable 
masses “rye a sien ts Pre, or diet oe 
upon their edges, and thou ey th 
pose of several Funded feét at a time, 


and acquired a most. astonishing velocity 
they sometimes got to thie bélicth wichion 


** The prospect was most extensive and 
grand. A e iheltered bay was seen on 
the east py arm of ne on the 


face artic by bear formed 
immense expanse on the, west: the icebergs 
réaring their proud cres(s altiiost to the tops 
iaigel, cad delving the power ot ie nok 
tess’ use ealintba to wartouy. ditectnan 


about te sea coast, and in the adjoining 
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bays, Beds of snow and ice filling exten. 
sive hollows, and giving an enamelled cog 
to adjoining valleys, one of which, com. 
mencing at the foot of the mountain where 
we stood, extended in a continued line to. 
wards the north as far as the eye could 
reach; mountain rising above mountain 
Uniti! by distance, they dwindled into insigni. 
ficancy ; the whole contrasted by a cloudless 
canopy of deepest aztire, and enlightened 
by the rays of a blazing sun, and the effect 
aided by a feeling of danger, seated as we 
were on the pinnacle of a rock, almost sur. 
roufided by tremendous precipices; all 
united to constitute a picture singularly 
sublime. Here we seemed elevated into 
the very heavens ; atid though in an hazard- 
ous situation, ] was sensible only of pleas- 
ing emotions, heightened by the persua- 
sion that from experience in these kind of 
adventures, I was superior to the dangers 
with which I was surrourided. The effect 
of the elevation, and the brightness of the 
picture were such, that the sea, which was 
at least a league from us, appeared within 
reach of a musket-shot; mountains a dozen 
miles off, seemed scarcely a league from us; 
and our vessel, which we knew was at the 
distance pf a league from the shore, appear- 
ed in danger of the rocks. 

“ After a short rest, in which we were 
much refreshed with a gentle breeze of wind 
that here prevailed ; and after we had sur- 
veyed the surrounding scenery, as long as 
it afforded any thing striking, we commenced 
our descent. This task, however, which 
before the attempt we had viewed with in- 
difference, we found really a very hazard- 
ous, and, in some instatices, a painful under- 
taking. The way now seemed precipitous. 
Evety movement was a work of delibera- 
tion. The stones were so sharp that they 
cut our boots and pained our feet, and so 
loose that they gave way at almost every 
wake? and frequently threw us backward 
with force against the hill. We were care- 
ful to advance abreast of each other, for 
any individual below us would have been in 
danger of being overwhelmed with the 
stones which we unintentionally dislodged 
in showers. Having by much care, and 
With some anxiety, made good our descent 
to the top of the secondary hills, to save the 
fatigue of crawling along the sharp ridge 
that we had before traversed, we took down 
ote of the steepest banks, the inclination of 
which was little less than 50°. The stones 


here being small and loose, we sat 
down onthe side of the hill, and slid for- 
ward with great facility in a sitting posture. 


Towatds the foot of the hill an expanse of 
snow stretched atross the line of descent. 
This being loose afd soft we entered upon 
it without fear, and our progress at first was 
by iio theans rapid; but on reaching the 
iniddle of it, we came to a surfacc of solid 


nt grin a hundred yards across, overt 
Which We launched with astonishing velo 
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digjbat help pily escaped without injury. The 
men whom we had Jeft below viewed this 
jater movement with astonishment and 
fear.” 


The author proceeds to déscribe the 
sh of Moffen, Cheni, and Jan May- 
:and then yives an able hydrogra- 
a3 survey of the Greenland séa. 
Tis description of the various forms 
ii Which the Polar ice exists, he states 
that thie field ice which is found in im- 
fixe sheets, often of twenty or thirty 
diaitieter, frequently presets an 
phenomenon. 


« The occasional rapid motion of fields, 

ith the strange effects produced by stich 

immense bodies on any opposing substance, 

isone of the most striking objects the Polar 

serit, and is certainly the most terri- 

fe, They not unfrequently acquite a rota- 

wiy movement, wherehy their circumfer- 

- @ee-attains a velocity of several miles per 

our, A field thus in motion, coming in 

itact with another at rest, or more espe+ 

tal another having a contrary direc- 

of movement, produces a dreadful 

: A body of more than ten thousand 

os of tons in weight, meeting “with re- 

lance, When in motion, produces conse- 

es which it is scarcely possible to con- 

. The weaker field is crushed with an 

ful hoise; sometimes the destruction is 

tual: pieces of huge dimensions and 

ight are not unfrequently piled upon the 

|t6 the height of twenty or thirty feet, 

ile @ proportionate quantity is depressed 

eneath. The view of those stupendous 

ects ir mie, exhibits a picture sublimely 

rand; but where there is danger of being 

~Oerwhelmed, terror and dismay must be 
me predominant feelings.” 

An describing the magnitude and ori- 

of ice-bergs—the situation or gene- 

outline of the Polar ice—its changes 

' situation —drifting— influence on the 

mosphere and sea—the atmosphereo- 

vand zoology of these regions, the 

io sand important information. With 

‘account of the remarkable pheno- 

tion called the ice-blink, we shall, for 

ent, close our remarks on this 

work —_ 


On Musical Genius. 


or presents us with a -variety-of cu- - 
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“ On approaching a pack, field, or other 
com aggregation of ice, the phenome~ 
non of the ice-blink is seen whenever the 
horizon is tolerably free from clouds, and 
in some cases even under a thick sky. ‘The 
ice-blink consists in a stratum of a lucid 
whiteness, which a over ice in that 
part of the atmosphere adjoining the hori- 
zon. It appears to be occasioned thus; 
those rays of light which strike on the snowy 
surface of the ice, are reflected into the su- 
perincumbent air, where they are rendered 
visible either by the reflective property of 
the air, simply, or by a light haze, which, on 
such occasions, exists in the atmo- 
sphere ; but the light which falls on the sea, 
is in @ great measure absorbed, and the 
superincumbent air retains its native ethe- 
real hue. Hence, when the ice-blink occurs 
under the most favourable circumstances, it 
affords to the eye a beautiful and perfect 


map of the ice, twenty or thirty miles be- 
yond the limit of direct vision, but less dis- 


tant in proportion as the atmosphere is 
more PA gp obscure. The ice-blink 
not only shews the figure of the ice, but 
enables the experienced observet to judge 
whether the ice thus pictured be field or 
packed ice: if the latter, whether it be 
compact or open, bay or heavy ice. Field 
ice affords the most lucid blink, accompa- 
nied with a tinge of yellow; that of packs 
is more purely white; and of bay ice grey- 
ish.. The land on account of its snowy 
covering, likewise occasions a blink which 
is more yellow than that produced by the 
ice of fields. 

“¢ On one occasion, my father, in the ship 
Resolution, accompanied by several other 
vessels, was surrounded by a vast quantity 
of drift ice, aggregated so closely that the 
navigation became extremely troublesome.. 
Observing by the blink, a field of ice sur- 
rounded with open water at a great distance 
northward, he immediately stood towards 
it, though the wind was south, the weather 
tempestuous, and the intervening ice appa- 
rently closely packed. To the astonishment 
of the seamen of his own, and the masters 
of some accompanying ships, he, after 
some hours of arducus manceuvring, gain- 
ed the edge of the field. His crew imme- 
diately began a successful fishery, while the 
people belonging to the ships they had left, 
had sufficient employment in providing for 
their own safety.” 
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ON MUSICAL GENIUS. 
(From the German of ScuuBaRT.) 


"proverb is more true and appro- 
to the nature of the present sub- 
mam the old saying that poets and 
ms-are born. It is certain that 
ma@ividual brings into the world 
feds of musical: genius; but it is 
tain that the organization of the 


Bs 
oe 


ear or the larynx, or even an unfavour- 
able structure of the hand may prevent 
their developement. Musical genius has 
its basis in the heart, and receives its 
impression through the ear. ‘To say a 

has no ear, signifies, in a tech- 
nical sense, that he has -no taste for 
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music. Experience proves that some 
men are bern without any feeling for 
musical rythm, and that they are deaf 
and insensible to the charms of melody. 
On the contrary, the genius of the fu- 
ture virtuoso is manifest from. his ear- 
liest childhood. His heart is his great 
threefold chord of sympathetic emotion, 
the strings of which are so exquisitel 

delicate, that they vibrate in unison wit 

pa harmonic touch. All men distin- 
guished by great musical genius dre, in a 
certain measure, self-taught (airedidaxra); 
for the fire by which they are animated 
impels them to seek a course of their 
own. ‘The Bachs; Galuppi, Jomelli, 
Gluck, and Mozart were distinguished 
for the noblest productions even in the 
agé of childhood. Musical euphony re- 
sounded through their souls, and they 
soon threw aside the props of art. The 
following are unquestionably the cha- 
racteriatic features of musical genius :— 

1; Inspiration, or an enthusiastic feel- 
ing forall thatis great and beautiful in 
music." . 

2. Extreme susceptibility of heart, 
which can sympathize with all that is 
noble and beautiful in composition. The 
heart is the sounding-board of the com- 
poser: without susceptibility of feeling 
nothing great can be expected from 
him. 

3. The utmost delicacy of ear, which 
listens with delight to the chords of con- 
sonant harmony, and turns with aver- 
sion from the sound of a discord. If, 
without instruction, a child can touch a 
chord on the piano-forte ; if he be capa- 
ble of singing the sécond to a popular 
air; if his countenance express disgust 
at the tones of a discordant interval, and 
glow with pleasure at the sound of a 
eoncord; if he can express with his 
voice the melodies he has learnt by his 
ear; then musical genius is manifest. 

4. A natural feeling for rythm and 
time. Place a key in the hand of a child 
of six or seven years of age, and sing or 
piss any piece of music: if the child 

eat time correctly, observing the altera- 
tion of the measure in transitions from 
common to triple time, it is a sure si 
that he possesses a natural genius for 
music. 

5, An ardent and unconquerable pas- 
sion for music, which forcibly impels us 
genet to all the other pleasures of 

e, is astrong criterion of the exist- 
ence of musical genius. But this: si 
is not always to be depended on; 
time to seraping the violin, or tingling 


Oa Musical Genius. 
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on the piano, and yet never rise above 
the level of mediocrity. 

In a word, the celestial ray of genius 
is so divine in its nature, that it cannot 
possibly be concealed. It rages and 
burns, till the flame bursts forth and dis. 
plays itself in Olympian glory. The 
mechanical musician slumbers; but mu. 
sical genius is ever awake: it soars hea- 
venward, and is strong enough to carry 
the hearer away on its shareb-wings 

But without cultivation and practice, 
musical genius must be imperfect. Sci- 


ence has to finish and complete the 
rough ground-work of nature. For if * 


men were born perfect in any art, in- 
dustry and exertion would be useless in 
the world. 

The history of the most distinguished 
artists. proves how laborious have been 
their efforts, how much oil their nightly 
lamp has consumed, how many unsuc- 
cessful endeavours have disheartened 
them in their progress; how, amidst 
solitary retirement, they exercised their 
fingers, ears, and hearts, until at length 
they surmounted every difficulty, and 
obliged the world to pronounce an ap- 
plauding bravo on their master-pieces. 

The greatest power of musical genius 
is displayed in composition, and in the 
judicious conducting of an orchestra. 
A skilful chapel-master and music di- 
rector must intimately acquainted 
with every style of composition, and in 
one, at least, must be distinguished asa 
master. He must have studied counter- 
point, in its fullest extent ; must havea 
command of noble and interesting me- 
lodies. He must have studied the human 
heart profoundly, and must know how 
to touch the sympathetic nerves with as 
much certainty as he can play on his fa- 
vourite instrument. He must have a 
knowledge of acoustics, to enable him 
to unite the tones of a hundred voices 
and instruments, so that they may form 
one powerful and impressive whole. 
Those who form an idea of the com- 

lete chapel-master after the models of 

attheson or Junker, will be astonished 

at the extent of theoretical and practical 
knowledge requisite for such an office. 

Woeto'the musical student who dreams 
of the honours of a chapel-master ere 
he has attained the qualifications requl- 
site for a good ‘Ripienist ; or, as Har- 
del used to say, “ If he wishes to bem 
admiral before he ihas acquired the know- 
ledge necessary for a seaman.” The 
half-educated musicians, the strollers of 
the craft, who now, like swarms of lo- 
custs, obscure ‘the musical world, ™¥ 
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gel fill him with disgust, and bring him 
tp the resolution of withdrawing to his 
chamber to pursue the study of melody, 
modulation, and harmony, so that he 


may ultimately appear among his con- 
temporaries in all the glory of cultivated 
genius. 





: ON THE LIVING NOVELISTS.—NO. II. 
‘© THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY.” 
Ilere are we in a bright and breathing world.— Wordsworth. 


WE esteem the noble productions 

which the great novelist of Scotland has 
| forth with startling speed from 

isrich treasury, not only as maney 

i sources of delight to thousands, 
but as shedding the most genial influ- 
ences on the taste and feeling of the 
rae These, with their fresh spirit 
of health, have counteracted the work- 
ings of that blasting spell by which the 
genius of Lord Byron once threatened 
ly to fascinate and debase the 
st multitude of English readers. Men, 

pe by their noble poet, had begun 
topay homage to mere energy, to re- 
gard virtue as low and mean compared 
lofty crime, and to think that high 

assion carried in itself a justification for 

ts mos fearful excesses. He inspired 
hem with a feeling of diseased curiosity 
9 know the secrets of dark bosoms, 
hile he opened his own perturbed spirit 
ang His works, and those im- 
rtec Germany, tended to give to 
imagination an introspective cast, to 

rplex it with metaphysical subtleties, 
id to render our “ sicklied o'er 


"pe 


With the pale cast of thought.” The 
—r of our country was thus in dan- 
§@t.of being perverted from its purest 
uses to. become the minister of vain phi- 
ophy, and the anatomist of. polluted 
lian 
“fhe author of Waverley,” (as he 
eights to be stiled) has gently weaned 
im its idols, and restored to it its 
byouthful blood and human affec- 
Nothing can be more opposed to 



























‘Morbid speculations, which the world 

seemed inclined to esteem as the 
rerogatives of the bard, than his 
8 ec ations. His persons are no 
Wy abstractions—no perenne 
of a. dogma—no portraits of the 
M ried in‘costume, but similar in 


ee 









cada 


ar cl es. on the godlike, or their 
entricities border.on the farci- 
fare men fashioned of human 





not, seek. for the sub- 


loom, the inward -revolvings, and. 


acter, whether their heroical . 


with human sympa-. 


lime in the mere intensity of burning 
passion, or for sources of enjoyment in 
those feverish gratifications which some 
would teach us to believe the only feli- 
cities worthy of high and impassioned 
souls. He writes everywhere with a 
keen and healthful relish for all the 
good things of life—constantly refreshes 
us where we least expected it, witha 
sense of that pleasure which is spread 
through the earth “ to be caught in 
stray gifts by whoever will find,” and 
brightens all things with the spirit of 
gladness. There is little of a meditative 
or retrospective cast in his works. 
Whatever age he chuses for his story 
lives before us; we become contempo- 
raries of all his persons, and sharers in 
all their fortunes. Ofall men who have 
ever written, excepting Shakspceare, he 
has perhaps the least of exclusiveness, 
the least of those feelings which ke 

men apart from their kind. He has his 
own predilections—and we love him the 
better for them even when they are not 


_ours—but they never prevent him from 


grasping with cordial spirit all that is 
human. His tolerance is the most com- 

lete, for it extends to adverse bigotries; 

is love of enjoyment does not exclude 
the ascetic from his.respect, nor does his 
fondness for hereditary rights and time- 
honoured institutions prevent his admi- 
ration of the fiery zeal of a sectarv. His 
genius shines with an equal light on all 
—illuminating the vast hills of purple 
heath, the calm breast of. the quiet wa- 
ter, and the rich masses of the grove— 


- now gleaming with a sacred light on the. 


distant towers. of some old monastery, 
now softening the green-woed. shade, 
now piercing the gloom of the. rude caye 
where the old covenanter lies—-free and 
universal, and bounteous as the sun— 
and pouring its radiance with a like im- 


a _ partiality “upon a living and rejoicing 
» With all their rich varieties - tee} 3 


world.” avs : 
‘We shall not, attempt, in this slight 
sketch, to follow our author regularly 
through all his rich and varied crea- 
tions; but. shall rather consider, his 
powers in general of naturaldescription— 
of skill in the delineation of character— 
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and of exciting high and poetical interest, 
by the gleams of his fancy, the tragi 
pe of his scenes, and the fearful 
touches which he delights to borrow 
from the world of spirits. 

In the vivid description of natural 


scenery our author is wholly without.a - 


rival, unless Sir Walter Scott will .dis- 
pute the pre-eminence with him; and, 
even then, we think the novelist would 
be found to surpass the bard. The 
free grace of nature ‘has, of late, contri- 
buted little to the charm of our highest 
poetry. Lord Byron has always, in his 
reference to the majestic scenery of the 
universe, dealt rather in grand gene- 
ralities than minute pictures, has used 
the turbulence of the elements as sym- 
bols of inward tempests, and sought the 
vast solitudes and deep tranquillity of 
nature, but to assuage the fevers of the 
soul, 'Wordsworth—who, amidst the 
contempt of the ignorant and of the 
worldly wise, has beén gradually and 
silently moulding all the leading spirits 
of the age—has sought communion with 
nature, for other parpossp than to de- 
scribe her external forms. ‘He has shed 
on all creation a sweet and consecrating 
radiance, far other than “the light of 
common day.” In his poetry the hills 
and streams appear, not as they are 
seen by vulgar eyes, but as thé poet him- 
‘self, in the holmess of his imagination 
has arrayed them. They are peopled 
not with the shapes of ald superstition, 
‘but with the rich shadows of the poet's 
thought, the dreams of a glory that shall 
be. They are resonant—not with the 
voice of birds, or the soft whisperings of 
the breeze, but with echoes from ‘be- 
yond the tomb. Their'lowliest objects— 
a dwarf bush, an old stone, a daisy, ora 
small doce Salt Yanphte wscliiatie thoughts 
asi -and inspire meditations as 

‘found, as the'loveliest scene et véplaing 
‘Deauty, or the wildest region of the 
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which he ‘bears | 
only to -her ‘luxuriant and sublime 
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in themselyes “ an appetite, a feeling 
and a love,” and who finds, in their con. 
templation, ‘“ no need of a remote; 
charm, by thought supplied, or any jp. 
terest unborrowed from the eye.” Every 
gentle swelling of the ground—eyery 

of the water—every curve ani 
rock of the shore—all varieties of the 
earth, from the vastest crag to the soft 
grass of the woodland walk, and ali 
changes of the heaven from “ morn to 
noon, from noon to latest eve,”—are 
placed ‘before us in his works with a dis- 
tinotness beyond that which the painter's 
art can attain, while we seem to breathe 
the mountain air, or drink in the 
freshness of the vallies. We perceive 
the,change in the landscape at every step 
of the delightful journey through which 
he guides as. Our recollection never 
confounds any one scene with another, 
although so many are laid in the same 
region, and are alike in general charac- 
ter. The soft lake among the hills, on 
which the cave of Donald Bean border- 
ed—that near which the clan of the 
M‘Gregors combated, and which closed 
in blue calmness over the body of Mav- 
rice—and that which encircled the cas- 
tle of Julian Avenel—are distinct from 
each other in the imaginativn, as the 
loveliest scenes which we have corpo- 
rally visited. What in. softest beauty 
can exceed the description of the ruins 
of St. Ruth; in the lovelily romantic 
the approach:to the pass of Aberfoil; in 


‘varied lustre the-winding shores of El- 


‘langowan bay; in rude and dreary ma- 
jesty the ‘Highland scenes, where Ro- 


“nald,of the Mist lay hidden ; and in ter- 


rific sublimity the rising of the sea on 
‘Fairport ‘Sands, and the perils of Sir 
Arthur Wardour and his daughter? Our 
author'sscenesof comparative barrenness 
are enchanting ‘by the vividness of his 
details, and the fond delight with which 
‘he dwells on their -redeeming features. 
We seem ‘to ‘know every little plot of 
gteen, every thicket of copse-wood, and 
every‘turn and cascade, of the stream in 
the’ vale of Glendearg, and to remem- 
iber each low'bush in the barren scene of 
the skirmish between the Covenanters 
and’Claverhouse, as though we had beet 
familiar with it‘in childhood. The de- 
oriptions of this author are manifestly 

red more vivid by the intense love 

to “his country—net 


scenery, “but ® ‘her ‘bare earth, 
moun ‘bare, and grass in the green 


field.” ‘He'will scarcely leave a brook, 


‘a mountain ‘ash; or a lichen on the = 
of her shore, without due honour. 
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may fitly be regarded as the genius of 
Tasnd, who has given her a poetical 
interest, a vast place in the imagination, 
which may almost compensate for the 
loss of that political independence, the 
Jat struggling love for which he so 
nobly celebrates. 

«The author of Waverley” is, how- 
ever, chiefly distinguished by the num- 
ber, the spirit, and the individuality of 
his characters. We know not, indeed, 
where to begin or to end with the vast 
crowd of their genial and noble shapes 
which come thronging on our memory. 
His ludicrous characters are dear to us, 
because they are seldom merely quaint 
or strange, the dry oddities of fancy, but 
have as genuine a kindred with humanity 
as the most gifted and enthusiastic of 
their fellows. The laughter which they 
excite is full of social sympathy, and we 
love them and our nature the better 
while we indulge it. Whose heart does 
not claim kindred with Baillie Nichol 

 Jarvie, while the Glasgow weaver, 
without losing one of his nice peculiari- 
ies, kindles into honest warmth with 
tis ledger in hand, and in spite of broad- 
doth, grows almost romantic? In whom 
does a perception of the ludicrous for a 
iment injure the veneration which 
e brave, stout-hearted and chivalrous 
Baron of Bradwardine inspires? Who 
ares not in the fond enthusiasm of 
Md for black letter, in his eager 
id tremulous joy at grasping rare books 
t low prices, and in his discoveries of 
oman camps and monuments which we 
tan hardly forgive Edie Ochiltree for 
proving ? Compared with these ge- 
[persons, the portraits of mere sin- 
ularity—however inimitably finished— 
re harsh and cold; of these, indeed, the 
sof our author afford scarcely more 

Mian One signal example—Capt. Dalgetty 
~who is a mere piece of ingenious mecha- 
ism, like the automaton chess player, 
0d with all his cleverness, gives us little 
re, for he excites as little sympa- 
my, Almost all the persons of these 
& diversified as they are, are really 
fed with some deep and elevating 
asm, which, whether breaking 
eccentricities of manner, per- 
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‘by error, or mingled with crime, 
“‘Miserts the majesty of our nature, 
Affections, and me powers. 

e divine en- 








t of Flora Mac Ivor—of the 
roism of Jeannie Deans—of the 
ittenderness and fortitude of Re- 
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and awful zeal of Balfour of Burley, and 
the yet more — energy of Mac- 
briar, equally ready to sacrifice a blame- 
less youth, and to bear without shrink- 
ing the keenest of mortal agonies. In the 
fierce and hunted child of the mist—in 
the daring and reckless libertine Staun- 
ton—in the fearful Elspeth—in the 
vengeful wife of M‘Gregor—are traits 
of wild and irregular greatness, frag- 
ments of might and grandeur, which 
shew how noble and sacred a thing the 
heart of man is, in spite of its strangest 
debasements and perversions. How does 
the inimitable portrait of Claverhouse at 
first excite our hatred for that careless- 
ness of human misery, that contempt 
for the life of his fellows, that cold 
hauteur and finished indifference which 
are so vividly depicted ;—and yet how 
does his mere soldierly enthusiasm re- 
deem him at last, and almost persuade 
us that the honour and fame of such a 
man were cheaply purchased by a thou- 
sand lives! We can scarcely class Rob 
Roy among these mingled characters. 
He has nothing but the name and the for- 
tune of an outlaw and arobber. He is, in 
truth, one of the noblest of heroes—a 
Prince of the hether and the rock— 
whose very thirst for vengeance is tem- 
pered and harmonized by: his fondness 
for the wild and lovely scenes of ‘his 
home. Indeed the influences of majcstic 
scenery are to be perceived tinging the 
rudest minds which the author has made 
to expatiate amidst its solitudes. The 
— even of Burley and of Macbriar, 
orrow a grace from the steep cr 


‘the deep masses of shade, and the silent 


caves, among which they were nurtured, 
as the most rapid and perturbed stream 
which rushes through a wild and roman- 
tic region bears some refiection of noble 
imagery on its impetuous surface. To 
some of his less stern but unlettered 


personages, nature seems to have been 


a kindly instructor, nurturing high 
thoughts within them, and well supply- 
ing to them all the lack of written wis- 
dom. The wild sublimity of Meg Mer- 
rilies is derived from her long converse 
with the glories of creation; the float- 
ing clouds have lent to her something of 
their grace ; she has contemplated the 
rocks till her soul is firm as they, and 
intently on .the face of nature 
until she’ has become half acquainted 
with its mysteries. The old king's bead- 
has not journeyed for vears in vain 
‘among the hills and woods; their beauty 
has sunk into his soul; and his days 
Vou, Xl 4A 
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seem bound each to each by “ by natural 
piety” which he has learned among 
them 
That we think there is much of true 
poetical genius—much of that which 
softens, refines, and elevates humanity 
in the works of this author—may be in- 
ferred from our remarks on his power 
of embodying human character. The 
gieams of a soft and delicate fancy are 
tenderly cast over many of their scenes 
—heightening that which is already 
lovely, relieving the gloomy, and making 
even the thin es of barren regions 
shine refreshingly on the eyes. We 
occasionally meet with a pure and pen- 
sive beauty, as in Pattieson’s description 
of ‘his ‘sensations in his evening walks 
after the feverish drudgery of his school 
—with wild yet ful fantasies as in 
the songs of Davie Gellatly—or with 
visionary and aérial shapes, like the spi- 
rit of the House of Avenel. But the 
poetry of this author is, for the most 
=. of »a far deeper cast ;—flowing 
his intense consciousness of the 
mysteries of our nature, and constantly 
impressing on our minds the high sanc- 
tities and the mortal destiny of our be- 
ing. Noone has ever made so 1 s- 
sive a use of the solemnities of life and 
death—of the awfulness which rests over 
the dying, and renders all their words 
and actions sacred—or of the fond retro- 
spection, and the intense present enjoy- 
ment, snatched fearfully as if to pa 
it from fate, which are the liar 
blessings of a short and uncertain exist- 
ence. ‘Was ever the ‘robustness of life 
«the mantling of the strong current of 
— blood—the high animation of 
th, ‘spirits, and a stout heart, more 
vividly brought before the mind:than im 
the description of Frank Kennedy's 
demeanor as he rides lusiily forth, never 
to return ?—or the cesar — 
this va te enjoyment life to 
ehillness of ‘mertality, more deeply im- 
pressed on the ‘imaginatien than in 
all:the minute examinations of the scene 
of iis marder, the traces:of the deadly 
Gun toon Seatniteenetaeio ‘of the 
ootsteps, and the: ion of the 
abahe fost of the crag? Gan 
ascene of mortality be conceived more 
fearful than that where Bertram, in the 
glen of Dernclugh, witnesses the last 
7 of one over whom Meg Merri- 


-of the spirit? What a stu- 
ont tet ‘the young fish- 
ee t. CITY sw 
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ing in ‘the contortions of agony—th 
mother silent in tender sorrow—the 
motiey crowd assembled to partake of 
strange festivity—and the old granq. 
mother fearfully linking the living to 
the dead, now turning her wheel jp 
apathy and unconsciousness, now drink. 
ing with frightful mirth to many “ such 
merry meetings,” now, to the astonish. 
ment of the beholders rising to comfort 
her son, and intimating with horrid 
solemnity that there was more reason to 
mourn for her than for the departed! 
Equal in terrific power, is the view given 
us of the last confession and death of 
that ‘* awful woman”—her intense per. 
ception of her long past guilt, with her 
deadness to all clse—her yet quenchless 
hate to the object of her youthful ven- 
geance, animating her frame with un- 
earthly fire—her dying fancies that she 
is about to follow her mistress, and the 
broken images of old grandeur which fit 
before her as she perishes. These things 
are conceived in the highest spirit of 
tragedy, which makes life and death meet 
together, which exhibits humanity strip- 
ped of its accidents in all its depth and 
heighth, which impresses us at once with 
the victory of death, and of the eternity 
of those energies which it appears to 
subdue. There are also in these works, 
situations of human interest as intense 
as ever were invented—attended too 
with all that high apparel of the imagi- 
nation, which renders the images of fear 
and anguish majestical. Such is that 
seene in the lone house after the defeat 
of the Covenanters, where Morton finds 
himself in the midst of a band of zealots, 
who regard him as given by God into 
their hands as a victim—where he is 
placed before the clock to gaze on the 
advanees of the hand tu the hour when 
he is'to be slain, amidst the horrible de- 
votion of his, foes. The whole scene is, 
we think, without an equal in the con 
ye which dramatic power has been 
to embedy. Its startling unex- 
pectedness, yetits perfeet probability to 
the-imagination—the high tone and wild 
enthusiasm of character in the murder- 
ers—the sacrificial cast. of their intended 
deed in theit own raised and perverted 
thoughts—the fearful view given to the 
bedily sensés.of their prisoner of his 
remaining moments by the segment of 
the cirele yet to ‘be traversed by the 
finger of the clock before him, enable vs 
to participate in the workings of his ow? 
dizzy soul, as he stands “ awaiting 
the‘sword destined to slay him crept out 


























were by straw-breadths, and condemned 
rn me the bitterness of death ‘drop 
dvep,’ while his destined execution- 
esssseem “to alter their forms and fea- 
ures like the spectres in a feverish 
dream; their features become larger 
and their faces more disturbed ;” until 
the beings around him appear actually 
demons, the walls seem to drop with 
blood, and “ the light tick of the cloek 
thrillson his ear with such loud, painful 
distinctness, as if each sound were the 
prick of a bodkin inflicted on the naked 
nerve of the ow — — even 
retrospectively heighten the heroic 
deaths of ie Ontemantens Neeundante 
ding, which give adignitv and a 
gonsecration to their late terrific oar 
The trial and execution of Fergus Mac 
Ivor are also, in the most exalted sense 
of the term, tragical. They are not only 
of breathless interest from the external 
circumstances, nor of moral grandeur 
from the heroism of Fergus and his fol- 
lower, but of poetic dignity from that 
of imagination which renders for 
atime the rules of law sublime as well as 
fearful, and gives to all the formalities of 
atrial more than a judicial majesty. It is 
seldom, indeed, that the terrors of our 
uithor offend or shock us, because they 
are accompanied by that reconciling 
dig softens without breaking 
Scurrent of our sympathies. But 
there are some few instances of unre- 
lieved horror—or of anguish, which 
etmasters fantasy—as the strangling of 
sossin | Dirk Haiteraich, the adminis- 
ermg of the torture to Macbriar, and 
he blog dy bridal of Lammermuir. If 
ipare these with the terrors of 
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uriey in his cave—where with his 
d sword in one hand and his Bible 
ithe other, he wrestles with his own 
thorse, believing it, in the spirit of his 
af “a of Satan—and with the 

of Ravenswood in the sands, we 

alt f ow the grandeur of religious 
it in the first instance, the 
scenery of nature and the air of 
Mpernatural in the last, ennoble 
, and render horrors grateful to 
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| Must.not pass over, without due 
Wiedgment, the power of our au- 
the description of battles, as ex- 
“in his pictures of the engage- 


Freston Pans, of the first skir- 
With the Covenanters, in which 
wercome Claverhouse, and of 
m which they were, in turn, de- 
— the ait by which he contrives 
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efvita seabbard gradually, and, as it 


at once to give the mortal contest in all 
its breadth and vastness—to present it to’ 
us in the noblest masses; yet to make 
us spectators of each individual circum- 
stance of interest in the field, may excite 
the envy of a painter. We know of 
nothing resembling these delineations 
in history or romance, except the de- 
scriptions given by Thueydides of the 
blockade of Platwa, of the Corcyrwan 
massacres, of the attempt to retake. Epi- 
pole in the night, of the great naval 
action before Syracuse, of all the ro+ 
mantic events of the Sicilian war, and 
the varied miseries of the Athenian 
army in their retreat under Nicias. In 
the life and spirit, and minuteness of the 
details—in the intermingling of allu- 
sions to the scenery of the contests—and 
in the general fervor breathed over the 
whole there is a remarkable resemblance 
between these passages of the Greek 
historian, and the narratives of Scottish 
contests by the author of Waverley. 
There is too the same patriotic zeal in 
both ; though the feeling in the former 
is of a more awful and melancholy cast, 
and that of the latter more light and 
cheerful. The Scottish novelist may; 
like the noblest of historians, boast that 
he has given to his country “Kriya s¢ 
ast’”—a possession for ever ! 

It remains that we should say a word 
on the use made of the supernatural in 
these romances. There is, in the mode 
of its employment, more of gusto—more 
that approaches to an actual belief in its 
wonders, than in the works of any other 
author of these incredulous times. Even 
Shakspeare himself, in his remote age, 
does not appear to have drank in so 
deeply the spirit of superstition as our 
novelist of the nineteenth century. He 
treats, indeed, all the fantasies of his 
countrymen with that gentle spirit of 
allowance and fond regard with which. 
he always touches on human emotions, 


But he does not seem to have heartily 


partaken in them as awful realities. His 
witches have power to excite wonder, 
but little to chill mens’ bloods. Ariel, 
the visions of Prospero’s enchanted isle, 
the “ quaint fairies and. the dapper 
elves” of the Midsummer Night’s Dream 
glitter on the fancy, in a thousand sha 

of dainty loveliness, but never affect. 
otherwise than as creations of the poet's 
brain. Even. the ghost in Hamlet does 
not appal us half so fearfully as many 4 
homely tale which has nothing to recom- 
mend it but the earnest belief of its tre- 
mulous feciter. There is litle reagie ia 
the web of lifé, notwithstanding’ all the 
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variety of its shades, as Shakspeare has 
drawn it. Not so is it with our au- 
thor; his spells have manifest hold on 
himself, and, therefore, they are very 

tent with the spirits of his readers. 
No prophetic intimation in his works is 
ever suffered to fail. The spirit which 

pears to Fergus—the astronomical 
predictions of Guy Mannering—the elo- 
quent curses, and more eloquent bles- 
sings, of Meg Merrilies—the dying de- 
nunciation of Mucklewrath—the old 
prophecy in the Bride of Lammermuir 
nal are fulfilled to the very letter. The 
high and joyous spirits of Kennedy are 
observed by one of the bye-standers as 
intimations of his speedy fate. We are 
far from disapproving of these touches 
of the su me sing for they are made 
to blend harmoniously with the freshest 
hues of life, and, without destroying its 
native colouring, give to it a more so- 
lemn tinge. But we cannot extend our 
indulgence to the seer in the Legend of 
Montrose, or the Lady of Avenel, in the 
Monastery ; where the spirits of ano- 
ther world do not cast their shadowings 
on this, but stalk forth in open light, 
and “in form as palpable” as any of the 
mortal characters. In works of pas- 
sion, fairies and ghosts can scarcely be 
“ simple products of the common day,” 
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without destroying all harmony in our 
perceptions, and bringing the whole into 
discredit with the imagination as well ag 
the feelings. Fairy tales are among the 
most exquisite things in the world, and 
so are delineations of humanity like 
those of our author; but they can never 
be blended without debasing the former 
into chill substances, or refining the lat- 
ter into airv nothings. 

We shall avoid the fruitless task of 
dwelling on the defects, of this author, 
on the general insipidity of his lovers, 
on the want of skill in the developement 
of his plots, on the clumsiness of his pre- 
fatory introductions, or the impotence 
of many of his conclusions. He has 
done his country and his nature no or- 
dinary service. He has brought romance 
almost into our own times, and made 
the nobleness of humanity familiar to 
our daily thoughts. He has enriched 
history to us by epening such varied and 
delicious vistas to our gaze, beneath the 
range of its loftier events and more pub- 
lic characters. May his intellectual trea- 
suty prove exhaustless as the purse of 
Fortunatus, and may he dip into it un- 
sparingly for the delight and the benefit 
of his species! 3 oie 





ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO THE CRATER OF THE VOLCANO GOENONG APIE, ONB 


OP THE ISLANDS OF BANDA. 


BY CAPTAIN VERHEUL. 


(Now first Published.) 


“IN the year 1817,” says M. V., 
“being in the Archipelago of Banda, 
with his Majesty's ship Admiral Evert- 
sen, of which I had the command, ¢om- 
missioned by the government to receive 
from the English possession of those 
islands so celebr for their principal 
production, the we § I formed the 

of visiting the Goenong Apie, or 
voleano situated in one of these islands, 
and of a ne = prey as near] 
as possible. of drawing, 
promised myself a rich harvest fot iny 
collection of Indian sketches and draw- 


ings. 
“« The little island of preecs. Se 
rises in the form of a cone above 

surface of the ocean; two-thirds are 
covered with cocoa and other trees, the 
rest is arid, and bears the of lava 


in different diregtion, which lead to the 








siderable of which belongs to Mr. Vet- 
ter, officer of the royal marine in the 
colonies, and commandant of the port 
of Banda. Formerly there were also 
some forts to protect the western outlet, 
but none now exist. 

“The 3d of April was the day I fixed 
for the execution of this arduous expe- 
dition. I preferred the night in order to 
avoid the excessive heat of the sun; and 
the more so, as the full moon favoured 
our enterprize. ' . 

“Mr. Vetter offered some of his 
slaves to serve us as guides, and several 
Officers of the ship Evertsen joined our 
party. An hour after midnight we 
went on board a boat, and proceeded to 
the coutitry-house of Mr. Vetter, whose 
dwelling with several other habitations 
had been almost entirely demolished by 
the earthquake in October, 1816. There 
‘we put aside our superfluous clothes, 4 
bn bs bamboo canes, we proceeded 
‘to the execution of our project. Sevt 
ral negroes of our company carried the 
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refreshments, and the flags of 
the Netherlands, which we proposed to 
on the we of the crater. The 
night was magnificent : soon every thing 
around us was desert, and very often we 
were enveloped in darkness by the thick 
foliage of the trees, shrubs, and other 
so that we were obliged to féel 
with Our canes, and to climb from rock 
torock, in order to find a practicable 
One of the Indians who pre- 
ceded us, armed with a kind of axe call- 
ed klenang, with which he cut away the 
branches that impeded our progress, 
out to us the clefts in the rocks, 
— as it seems by earthquakes. 
were often obliged to go a long way 
about in order to avoid the crevices 
which were frequently very broad and 
- holding, as we proceeded along 
black edges, by the brambles and 
ferns which grow there in an abundance, 
and to. an extraordinary height. 
“The most varied scenes, sometimes 
» and sometimes terrible, open- 
lves to our view whenever a 
beam of the moon penetrated the dark- 
ness which surrounded us. Here trees 
with their branches interlaced, there 
ancient trunks overthrown or rooted- 
here enormous steep rocks, 
some wholly barren, some covered with 
a kind of verdure; the damp clefts in 
which served as retreats for monstrous 
serpents, the sight of which terrified us 
whenever we discovered them by their 
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hissing. We found here numerous ma- 
bocoa trees, loaded with fruit. By 
egrees we advanced, and as the thick- 
es of the trees and the verdure of 
nem, as well as the rocks, visibly dimi- 
ished, we enjoyed more and more the 
distte of the queen of night, and we had 
reasor are that we should soon be 
ttheend of our pilgrimage on the bar- 
bart of the mountain. It was about 
pastfour in the morning when we 
st arrived; and the scene which 
ed itself to our view, amply repaid 
tatigues. ‘The whole cone appeared 
‘om the bottom like an extremely 
th mass formed of heaps of lava; 
ammit was enveloped in sulphu- 
} Clouds issuing from the crater, 
fagitated by the night breeze, and 
tdges silvered by the beams of the 
| From time to time flashes or 
| Sruptions of fire issued from the 
fF Of the volcano. A mournful 
Prevailed around us, the ocean 

ied with the clouds, and the 

emed to float beneath our feet 
i pulve. . . 
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« After having reposed some moments 
in this place, we undertook the danger- 
ous and fatiguing task of ascending a 
slope of 50°, and climbing over a mass 
of moving stones. Asin coming loose 
they drew others along with them, we 
were obliged to keep in a line abreast of 
each other, in order to avoid mutual 
injury when we were thrown down 
by these stones. It often happened that 
when we leaned upon the largest masses, 
they loosened, and lamed our hands and 
feet. At pretty short intervals, we had 
opportunities of resting upon ferns 
growing between the rocks; then we 
took breath, and refreshed ourselves 
with a beverage which we had carried 
with us. 

«‘ Suddenly the horizon cleared up, 
and we perceived the extremity of the 
ocean, and the clouds floating around us 
like a gilded zone ; it was the approach 
of dawn. At the same time the morn- 
ing-gun was heard from the Evertsen, 
and the noise repeated from one island 
to another insensibly died away, like 
that of thunder upon the vast surface of 
the ocean. The dawning light showed 
us the verdure of the trees below our 
feet Ifke an even carpet, varied only b 
different tints of colour of the roofs 
of the houses and the forts Neira and 
Lonthoer. The sun now rose in all its 
splendor: he issued majestically from the 
bosom of the ocean, and his brilliant 
rays were reflected by the waves of the 
calmest sea. We seemed to float with 
the steep Pico on which we stood, hav- 
ing above our heads the serenest sky. 
No expression is adequate to paint so 
astonishing a picture. 

“* Meantime the sulphuric vapour 
which issued from the crater began to 
incommode us, and our situation ap- 
peared the more critical, as we found the 
stones at every successive step more and 
more loose, and the noise they made in 


‘falling was augmented by that which was 


heard in the interior of the crater, thick 
sulphuric exhalations issued with vio- 
lence from the clefts of the mountain, 
in the sides of which we heard a con- 
fused. rumbling noise, resembling the 
roaring of the sea agitated by a tem- 
est. 
; “ We at last arrived at the upper 
edge of the crater, with our shoes and 
clothes half burnt, and our hands wound- 


ed by thes lava. The appearance 
of seaier of the crater, which is in 


the form of a funnel, is singularly strik- 
ing; the whole surface is covered with 
a lava of the most beautiful yellow co- 
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lour imaginable, the smoke issued from 
a number of channels or tubes of sul- 
hur, frequently accompanied by a hol- 
ow sound. ‘he crater itself may be 
calculated at about 200 feet in diameter, 
and the bottom is divided into two parts. 
On the north side the bottom is not visi- 
ble; the edges are steep, so that their 
reatest thickness does not exceed four 
eet. On the south side the bottom is 
seen covered with an immense quantity 
of rocks, which appear to have been 
thrown into it by the last eruption, the 
traces of which are visible in a deep fur- 
row of lava across the whole mountain. 

“We went on as far as the top of a 

ak which rises On the northern side ; 
it was there that Lieutenant de Tong 
and myself placed the standard of the 
Netherlands. We found there also a 
cassowary which had run away from the 
farm of Mr. Vettor, situated at the foot 
of the mountain. It seems that this bird 
was —— by the sulphureous at- 

ere. 

«“ The wind began to blow from the 
south, and as it drove the thick sulphuric 
clouds from the entrance of the crater, 
we had a mind to examine more nearly 
a part of the interior. For this purpose 
we kept our hankerchiefs tied before 
our noses and mouths, to preserve them 
from the azotic gas, and descended into 
the voleano. ‘The sulphur upon which 
we walked broke and crackled like 
frozen snow, and the heat of the ground 
obliged us to be always in motion, 
Sometimes a hollow sound was heard 
under our feet: the smoke continually 
es . “te } —_ the veins of 
c ized sulphur, escaping with 
ition evaporated in the air. The 
rays of the sun falling on the crust of 

hur, mixed with a aaa — 
petre, produced a magical effect ; 
when we arrived at the edge of the se- 
cond region of the bottom of the crater 
we perceived a thick and boiling vapour. 

“This vapour not permitting us to 
advance, or remain any r where we 


were, we turned back, and went out of . 


the crater loaded with beautiful pieces 
of lava and crystalized sulphur. We 
were the more eager to get ont, as we 
feared being suffocated by a change of 
the wind. Our Indians were still more 
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afraid to remain than we Were ; and it 
must be confessed that our situation 
was imminently dangerous, since a few 
months after we shad visited this place 
the south part of the crater, into which 
we had entered, sunk in, with all the 


rocks which it contained. 


* When we had got out of this abyss, 
we rested for half an hour, and then pro- 
ceeded to the most difficult part of our 
expedition—this was to descend, One 
of our companions was so terrified at 
the sight of a declivity of four thousand 
feet, and of a slippery and almost per- 
pendicular road which we had to pass, 
that his fear checking his respiration 
gave us a great deal of trouble, but with 
the assistance of the Indians he safely 
reached the forests of the inferior re- 


gion. 


** I found that the best way to descend 
this cone covered with lava, was to keep 
to the places where the ashes of the lava 
are the finest, leaning upon a bamboo 
cane, and to let myself glide down till I 
was up to my knees in the ashes, then to 
extricate myself and begin the operation 
again. It was in this manner, which is, 
however, very fatiguing and painful to 
the feet, that L succeeded in reaching 
the end of the barren part of the moun- 
tains In. such cases great care must be 
taken not to fall forwards, as such a fall 


might be fatal. 


“« We were all extremely fatigued and 
thirsty, our stoek of liquor being ex- 
hausted; and. proceeding with difficulty 


from one tree to another, we arrived, at 


] hs weary and overcome, at a little 
Indian hut, where we laid down upon 
the grass. One of our party was unable 
to utter a single word ; however, the 
cocoa-pine and a piece of water-melon, 


which each of us took, soon restored us, 


and at noon we regained the valley of 
Neira, with our clothes in tatters, almost 


without shoes, and bruised and scratch- 
During all the time of our 


ed all over. 


expedition our friends below had ob- 


served us with telescopes. 


on the | 


time floating in the air, but at last it dis- 
appeared, ‘being’ consumed by the sul- 


«The. standard’ which we had placed 


tock was seen for a long 


phureous vapour.” 
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lovely daughter, against whom he per- 
petrates the most fearful of outrages, 
which leads to his death by her contriv- 
ance, and her own execution for the al- 
most blameless parricide. The narra- 
we believe, is “ extant in choice 
Italian; but this is no excuse for mak- 
ing its awful circumstances the ground- 
work of atragedy. If such things have 
been, it is the part of a wise moralist 
decently to cover them. ‘There is no- 
‘in the circumstance of a tale being 
traewhich renders it fit for the general 
ear. The exposure of a crime too often} 
pollutes the very soul which shudders at; 
its recital, and destroys that unconsci-i 
ousness of ill which most safely prey 
serves its sanctities. ‘There can be little 
doubt-that the horrible details of mur- 
der, which are too minutely given in 
ourpublic journals, lead men to dwell 
oh till they cease to petrify, 
gradually prepare them for that 
once they trembled to think on. 
*Pireness familiar to their slaughter- 
Fart its cannot once start them.” 
né suicide is usually followed by others, 
becanse- men of distempered imagina- 
tions brood over the thoughts of the 
deed, until their diseased and fevered 
nitds-are ready to embrace it. It is 
-true, in more than one sense, 
that “where there is no law there is no 
ransgression.”” All know that, for many 
eaturies, ‘there was no punishment 
-ptavided: at Rome for parricide, and that 
i am-dustance occurred to make the 


ople repent of the omission. And 
ay it net be supposed that this absence 
i thecrime wis owing to the absence 
tthe that the subject was thrown 
® back ‘from the imagination—that 


acct - 


be was impossible because it 
beheved so—and that the regard- 
;as out of all human calculation, 

me to it a distant awfulness far 
fearful than the severest of earthly 

jes? We know well, indeed, that 


4 ew 
Jen ae 


20se intimated in the Cenci © 


hever be diffused by any mistaken 
Mempt.te drag them forth to the 
i But if the mind turns from 
oathsomeness, as the sun refused 

ne onthe horrible banquet of 

y may still do it irrepa- 
evil.T'here is no small encou- 
nt'to vice in gazing into the dark 


— 


dol 


the sting is taken from offences which 
usually chill the blood with horror, by 
the far removed atrocity which it dis- 
closes. ‘The more ordinary vices of the 
hero become reliefs to us: his cruelties 
seem to link him to humanity; and his 
murders are pillows on which the ima- 
gination reposes. It would be well if 
those who are disposed to exhibit asa 
spectacle the most awful anomalies of 
our nature, reflected on the noble rea- 
soning of Sir Thomas Browne, in the 
last chapter of his Enquiries into Vulgar 
Errors: “ For of sins heterocilital, and 
such as want either name or precedent, 
there is oft-times a sin even ia their his- 
tories. We desire no records of such 
enormities: sins should be accounted 
new, that so they may be esteemed 
monstrous. The pens of men may suf- 
ficiently expatiate without these singula- 
rities of villainy ; for as they encrease 
the hatred of vice in some, so do they 
enlarge the theory of wickedness in all. 
And this is one thing that may make 
latter ages worse than the former; for 
the vicious examples of.ages past, poison 
the curiosity of these present, afford- 
ing a hint of sin unto seduceable 
spirits, and soliciting those unto the 
imitation of them, whose heads were 
never so perversely principled as to in- 
vent them. In this kind, we commend 
the wisdom and goodness of Galen, who 
would not leave unto the world so subtle 
a theory of poisons; unarming thereby 
the malice of venomous spirits, whose 
ignorance must be contented with subli- 
mate and arsenic. For surely there are 
subtler venenations, such as will invisibly 
destroy, and like the basilisks of heaven. 
In things of this nature, silence com- 
mendeth history; ‘tis the veniable part 
of things lost, wherein there must never 
rise a Pancirollus,* nor remain any re- 
gister but that of Hell!” 

If the story of the drama before us is 
unfit to be told as mere matter of histo- 
ric truth, still further is it from being 
suited to the uses of poetry. It is 
doubtless one of the finest properties of 
the imagination to soften away the as- 
perities of sorrow, and to reconcile by 
its mediating power, the high faculties 
of man and the mournful vicissitudes 
and brief duration of his career in this 
world. But the distress which can thus 


a Tragedy. 
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if the tender hues of the fancy cannot 
blend with those of the grief to which 
they are directed, instead of softening 
them by harmonious influence, they will 
only serve to set their blackness in a 
light still:more clear and fearful. Mr. 
Shelley acknowledges that “any thing 
like a dry exhibition of his tale on the 
oor would be insupportable,” and that 
“the person who would treat such a 
subject must increase the ideal, and 
diminish the actual horror of the 
events, so that the pleasure which arises 
from the poetry which exists in these 
stupendous sufferings and crimes, may 
mitigate the pain of the contemplation 
of the moral deformity from which they 
_—s But in the most prominent of 
these sufferings and crimes there is no 
poetry, nor can poetry do aught to les- 
sen the weight of superfluous misery 
they cast on the soul. Beauties may be 
thrown around them; but as they can- 
not mingle with their essence they will 
but increase their horrors, as flowers 
fantastically braided round a corpse, in- 
stead of lending their bloom to the 
cheek, render its lividness more sicken- 
ing. In justice °o Mr. Shelley we must 
observe, that he has not been guilty of 
attempting to realize his own fancy. 
There is no attempt to lessen the hor- 
ror of the crime, no endeavour to 
redeem its peneeter by intellectual 
superiority, no thin veil thrown over the 
atrocities of his life. He stands, base as 
he is odious, and, as we have hinted al- 
ready, is only thought of as'a man, when 
he softens into a murderer. 
We are far from denying that there is 
eat power in many parts of this shock- 
ing tragedy. Its author has at least shewn 
himself capable of leaving these cold 
abstractions which he has usually chosen 
to: embody, and of endowing human 
characters with life, sympathy, and pas- 
sion. With the exception of Cenci, who 
is half maniac and half fiend, his persons 
and act like creatares of flesh and 
blood, not like the problems of strange 


Ss 
: 
z 
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encourages her accomplices to endure 
the extremities of torture rather thay 
implicate her by confession. The bap. 
quet given by.Cenci to all the cardinals 
and nobles of Rome, in order to give 
expression to his delight on the violent 
deaths of his sons, is a wanton piece of 
absurdity, which could have nothing but 
itsimprobability to recommend it for adop- 
tion. The earlier scenes of the play are 
tame—the middle ones petrifying—and 
the last seene of all, affecting and gentle. 
Some may object to the final speech of 
Beatrice, as she and her mother are 
going out to die, where she requests the 
companion of her fate to “tie her 
girdle for her, and bind up her hair in 
any simple knot,” and refers to the 
many times they had done this for each 
other, whieh they should do no more, 
as too poor and trifling for the close of 
atragedy. But the play, from the com- 
mencement of the third act, is one catas- 
trophe, and the quiet pathos of the last 
lines is welcome as breaking the iron 
spell which so long has bound the cur- 
rents of sympathy. 

The diction of the whole piece is 
strictly dramatic—that is, it is nearly 
confined to the expression of present 
feeling, and scarcely ever overloaded 
with imagery which. the passion does not 
naturally create. The following beauti- 
ful description of the chasm appointed 
by Beatrice for the murder of her father, 
is truly asserted by the author to be the 
only instance of isolated poetry in the 
drama: 

“ But I remember 
Two miles on this side of the fort, the road 
Crosses a deep ravine; ’tis rough and narrow, 
And winds with short turus down the precipice; 
And in its depth there is a mighty rock, 
Which has, from unimaginable years, 
Sustaived itself with terror and with toil 
Over a gulph, and with the agony 
With which it clings seems slowly coming down; 
Ewen as a wretched soul, hour after hour, 
Clings to the mass ef life; yet clinging, leans; 
And leaning makes more dark the dread abyss 
In which it fears to fall: beneath this crag 
Huge as despair, as if in weariness 
The melancholy mountain yawns,—below, 
You hear, but see not, an impetuous torrent 
Raging among the caverns, and a bridge 
Crosses the chasm; and high above these grow, 
With intersecting trunks, from crag tocrag, 
Cedars, and yews, and pines ; whose tangled hair 
Is matted in one solid roof of shade— 
By the dark ivy’s turn. At noon-day here 


*Zis twilight, and at sun-set blackest night.” 


The sp of Cenci are hardly of 
this world. His curses on his rd 
extending, as they do, the view ol 
reader beyond the subject into a fright 
ful vista of polluting horrors—are ter- 
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rific,, almost beyond example, but. we. 


em. before the eyes of remember for ever. 


not. place. t 
oF irk. There .is one.touch, how- 
ever». in, them, singularly profound and 

to. which we may.refer. The 

wretch, debased as he is, asserts his in- 
dissdlable relation of father, as givin 
him a potency to execrate his child, whic 
ip universe must unite to support and 
Heaven allow—leaning upon this one 
acred: right which cannot sink from 
him, even while he curses! The 
T ered ravi s of Beatrice are, aw- 
but, their subject weed. nat Aw of 
quotation. ‘e give the following 

y, of. Cenci's son, when he ex- 
to. hear news of ‘his. father's mur- 
because, though not the most strik- 
, ibis almost the only unexceptionable 
i which we can give of Mr. Shel- 
ty's power, to develope human passion. 
‘ idnight, and Orsino comes not yet. 
reader, and the sound aby: TR J 















vit the everlasting elements 

with a worm like man? If so thie shaft 

Of mercy-winged lightning would not fall 

Qn stones.and trees. My wife and children sleep 
re, now living in unmeaning dreams ; 

ust wake, still doubting if that deed 

which was most necessary. O, 

J hed lamp! whose narrow fire 

i by the wind, and on whose edge 
ming darkness hovers! Thou small flame 

th, a8 a dying pulse rises and falis, 


Ul flic t up and down, how very soon, 
) if it feed p ing wouldst thou fail and be 
@ thou hadst never been! So wastes and sinks 
ps, the life that kindled mine, 
mo power can fill with vital oil, 
ken lamp of fiesh. Ha! ’tis the blood, 
these veins that ebbs til! all is cold: 
is the form that monided mine that sinks 
‘Into the white and yellow spasms of death : 
l by which mine was arrayed 
God's immortal likeness, which now stands 
before heaven’s judgment seat ! 






































(A bell strikes.) 
os One! Two! 
he. hour craw! on; and when my hairs are white, 
son will then perhaps be waiting thus, 
tween just hate and vain remorse; 


hap g th tardy messenger of news 
“ge ¢ whi h Texpect, T almost wish 


Come 


make one, more remark. on 
nce of perverted genius, 
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ous 


and we shall then gladly fly from its 
It seems at first 
sight wonderful, that Mr. Shelley, of all 
men, should have perpetrated this offence 
against taste and morals. He professes 
to look almost wholly onthe brightest 
side of humanity—to “bid the lovely 
scenes at distance hail”—and live in 
fond and disinterested expectation of a 
“ progeny of een yen. hereafter to 
bless the world. We sympathize with 
him in these anticipations, though we 
differ widely from him as to the means 
by which the gradual advancement of 
the species will be effected. But there 
is matter for anxious enquiry, when one, 
richly gifted, and often looking to the 
full triumph of happiness and virtue, 
chooses to drag into public gaze the 
most awful crimes, and luxuriates in the 
inmost and most pestilential caverns of 
the soul. To a mind, thus strangely 
inconsistent, something must be wanting. 
The lamentable solution is, that Mr. 
Shelley, with noble. feelings, with far- 
reaching hopes, and with a high and em- 
phatic imagination, has no power of reli- 
gious truth fitly to balance and rightly to 
irect his energies. Hence a restless 
activity prompts him to the boldest and 
most fearful excursions—sometimes al- 
most touching on the portals of heaven, 
and, atothers, sinking a thousand fathoms 
deep in the cloudy chair of cold fantasy, 
into regions of chaos and eternal night. 
Thus will he continue to vibrate until 
le shall learn that there are sanctities 
in his nature as well as rights, and that 
these venerable relations which he de- 
spises, instead of contracting the soul, 
nurture its most extended charities, and 
cherish its purest aspirations for univer- 
sal good. Then will he feel that his 
imaginations, beautiful as ever in shape, 
are‘not cold, but breathing with genial 
life, and that the most ravishing prospects 
of human improvement, can only be 


- -contemplated steadily from those immor- 
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eal pie which Heaven has provided 
or Faith to lean on. 





Would perhaps be extremely diffi- 
Name. any portion of the new 
ike interesting to many of our 
han the first on the above list. 
the subjec f a work, which, 
;Bublished, at. Paris, a consider- 
ie.8ince, by, the author, M. La- 
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English dress. The present. state o 

affairs’ in Venezuela and New Grenada 
has assumed so new an aspect, from the 
recent sticcesses of the supretne chief 
General Bolivar, that there seems to be 
very Title doubt of our being, shurtly 
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enabled to avail ourselves of the nume- 
rous commercial advantages to be de- 
rived fram a more unrestrained inter- 
course ‘with these rich and fertile re- 
gions; itis, therefore, of importance, 
that instead of those sickening details 
and violent recriminations, not unmixed, 
we fear, with some unfounded calum- 
nies, which have been laid before the 
public, to satiety, by the disappointed 
candidates for rank and fortune in the 
patriot service, we should be told some- 
thing about the former history, climate, 
soil, natural productions, and commer- 
cial resources of this vast continent, the 
manners and customs of its inhabitants, 
&c, Such is the nature of the informa- 
tian communicated in the volume before 
us, and although the author is but an 
humble follower in the path illuminated 
by Humboldt and Bonpland, yet his oc- 
cupation ofa planter in Trinidad, where 
he resided fifteen years, and profession 
of a merchant, enabled him to enrich 
his book with a variety of facts and ob- 
servations which are necessary to the 
mercantile reader, and far more amusing 
to general enquirers than those scientific 
researches which so frequently interrupt 
the course of Humboldt’s narrative. 
How M. de Lavaysse has availed himself 
of the opportunities afforded during his 
residence in the West Indies, will be 
seen from the extracts we are about to 
inake from the present publication. 
Having explained our motive in no- 
ticing this production, we shall make no 


apology for passing over the introduc- 


tory pages of the editor, and coming at 
“se to the subject matter of the work 
itself. ’ 


The firstchapter opens withan historical, 


sketch of Venezuela; from this we learn 
that after its discovery by Columbus, in 
1498, a number of adventurers exceed- 


ing each other in cruelty and oppression,, 


continued to desolate the country for 
more than acentury, while the subse- 
quent period, down to the beneficent 
reign of Charles III, was marked by a 
system of misgovernment, under which 
it was totally impossible for any colo- 
nies, however prolific or richly endowed 
by nature, to prosper. Speaking of the 
ancient. inhabitants, the author ob- 
serves— : aie 

“ But the aboriginal natives of Venezuela 
had made no advances froma savage state, 

rcely cultivating a few roots, and. de- 
ane for the remainder of their wants on 
the spontaneous pro 
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Caraccayans, had not arrived .at the know. 
ledge of domesticating animals ; they were 
not even herdsmen or shepherds, and cop. 
sequently far inferior to the Bedouins ang 
Tartars. Something more than mere ex. 
hortations was therefore requisite to with- 
draw them from such a life, and induce 
them to become cultivators. 

‘«* Even to this day, the Indian tribes of the 
new world,so far from being ameliorated in 
their condition, have become completely 
depraved, and are almost extinct in the 
neighbourhood of European setilements, 
particularly the British and French, which 
have not subjected them to their laws, 
Since the abolition of the Jesuits, drunken- 
ness, licentiousness, and the small-pox, have 
destroyed nearly all the communities that 
lived in the vicinity of the French and Eng- 
lish possessions in the two Americas. At 
Cayenne, for example, more than sixty 
thousand Indians were counted in 1720; 
and fifteen years after they had lost their 
Jesuit missionaries, that is to say, in 1777, 
there remained only four or five thousand; 
in 1809, there were scarcely two hundred!” 


Notwithstanding the many obstacles 
to advancement, created by the conduct 
of the first settlers, a number of towns 
sprung up between the years 1529 and 
1560. The first colonial establishment 
formed near the Caraccas was that of 
Coro, on the Lake Maracaybo ; this took 
place in 1527. Amongst the articles of 
commerce exchanged for those of Spain 
in the sixteenth century, pearls, found 
in the neighbourhood -of Margarita, 
formed a very conspicuous part. Owing, 
however, to mismanagement, this valu- 
able fishery has been long discontinued ; 
but the author saw a person in 1807, 
who had procured four hundred of the 
pearl oysters in the course of the pre- 
ceding year. After some account of the 
trading companies chartered by the Spa- 
nish monarchs at different periods, and 
proving how ruinous all of them were 
to the interests of the colonies and the 
mother country, the author proceeds to 
narrate the first effurts of the inhabit- 
ants to establish their independence, and 
the unfortunate fate of the brave revo- 
lutionists, Espana, Gual, and Picornel. 
He then describes the face of the coun- 
try. Froni the many lakes and rivers, 
mountains and plains, presenting an end- 
less variety of the most picturesque 
landscape and productive soil, there can 
be no doubt of its infinite capabilities 
for all the purposes of national prospe- 
rity ; but when the population of a tract 
tu which even France is but a compara 


“tively circutnseribed spot, is only est 


mated at 2,000,000 souls, some idea may 
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pe formed: of the field it opens for hu- 
-jndustry and commercial enter- 
; not to. mention what remains to 
done before it acquires a moderate 
of national organization! 

‘The following passage from the au- 
thors description of the former ‘seat of 
ent in Venezuela, may serve to 

give our readers a notion of that city : 











“#Caraccas, the metropolis of the province 
of Venezuela while under the Spanish yoke, 
was founded in 1566, by Diego de Losada : 
itis situated in the delicious val:ey of Arra- 
gon. ‘Its elevation above the level of the 

sea is three thousand feet, according to the 
FE eations made by M. de Humboldt at 
the Trinity church. Although it is in 10° 
30' of latitude, and 67° of West longitude, 
& elevation, added to some other local 
suffices to give it during winter, the 
ure of our spring, and in that sea- 
5 heat is very seldom so great as in 
our summers : this will be seen by the ther- 
al observations inserted in the 
course Of thischapter. It is the residence 
of the captain-general ; of the intendant; 
of the audiencia, or supreme oe = vg 
and judicial tribunal ; of an archbishop ; 
chapter ; a tribunal of the inquisition fabo- 
by the present government), and an 
sity ; it has somewhat of a triangular 
, and is about two thousand toises long 
ch of its sides. Like all other towns in 
" world, its streets are drawn at right 
; and are rather wide. Being built 
an uhequal surface, whatever Caraccas 
fants in regularity, it gains in picturesque 
fect? many of the houses have terraced 
fs, others are covered with bent tiles ; 
are many that have only a ground 
t; the rest have but one story more: 
| ate built either of brick or of earth 
i ounded, and covered with stucco, of 
adapter j to the climate. Many of them have 
den s in their rear, which is the reason 
he town has an extent equal to an Eu- 
| one that would contain an hundred 
persons. Four beautiful streams 
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ness, and give it an air of anima- 
h is not found in towns deprived of 
, As in. some towns of the 
Pyrenees, each householder in 
er the prelnable advantage of 
ee of running and 

ie oes not prevent all 
and Senoat af all the streets from 
i¢ fountains. In general there 
Juxt y and gilding in the decora- 
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itect are sufficiently solid,elegant,and . 


raverse- it, contribute to its coolness — 
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the expense of the people of colour in Ca- 
raccas and its vicinity.” 


In 1810, previous to the earthquake 
by which a great portion of the city was 
destroyed, the population exceeded forty- 
seven thousand souls. Owing to the 
circumstance of there being no seaport 
nearer than five leagues from the Carac- 
cas, and the consequent difficulty of 
making it a commercial emporium of 
importance, the congress has by a recent 
decree fixed upon another spot to build 
a capital more worthy of the newly 
united republic; this is to be called 
Bouivar. 

A minute account of the towns and 
cities in the province of Caraccas closes 
with the following general remarks :~- 


‘The population of those towns is not 
composed, as those of the greater part of 
Europe, which are not essentially com- 
mercial or manufacturing, of proprietors 
and annuitants, who do nothing more than 
spend their revenues, and of traders. The 
inhabitants of those towns and villages of 
Venezuela are generally farmers, who culti- 
vate their lands, or keep numerous flocks 
and herds in the surrounding countries. 
Priests, physicians, escrivanos (lawyers, 
who are, at the same time, barristers, nota- 
ries, attornies, and even bailiffs), and a few 
shopkeepers, form the remainder of the po- 
pulation. There are nothing but forests 
and natural’ meadows (savanas), in the in- 
tervals that separate the territory of a town 
or village from the: neighbouring towns er 
villages, which are generally ten or fifteen 
leagues from each other. There are also 
found occasionally, usually at ten leagues 
distance, missions or villages of half civi- 
lized Indians.” 


The second Chapter is devoted toa 
description of the rich provinces of Cu- 
mana and Varinas. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say that this portion of the 


. new world, after its first discovery, ex- 


erienced a similar fate to the rest of 

enezuela. The. author's testimony 
with regard to the mildness of the na- 
tives, who were the objects of so much 
unmerited persecution, deserves to be 
repeated here. 


“‘ T have,” he says, “long resided ih the 
eighbotthood of savages, have had daily 
intercourse with them, and. J declare that I 
have never known a single instance wherein 
an Indian was the aggressor ina quarrel 
with a white man, or that he had acted un- 
justly towards one, without having béen 
driven to it, or Jed on by a white, mulatto, 
or @ negro.” 


Contrast ¢ she follow ing extract, from 


7 
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the history of the philanthrépic Bish 
Las Cie with thoes. ” ” 


“ The Spaniards carried off from those 
coasts (the provinces of Cumana and Vene- 
zuela), more than two millions of men, to 
transport them to the islands of San Do- 
mingo and Porto Rico; where the greater 


of them perished in the mines, or — 


from the hardships to which they were 
otherwise subjected. It is a circumstance 
deserving compassion, and e of affect- 
ing the greatest barbarians, that this coast, 
which was once so populous, is now abso- 
lutely deserted. It has been remarked, by 
intelligent persons, that a third of the slaves 
taken by the Spaniards on board their ships, 
die during the voyage, without speaking of 
those whom they kill when they into 
the houses, to carry off those unhappy be- 
in The object of the Spaniards in com- 
mitting those violences, is to enrich them- 
selves by any means: they require a great 
number of slaves in order to amass a large 
sum of money: they lay in' a very small 
stock of provisions and water for all those 
persons in their vessels, to avoid being at 
too much expense for the subsistence of 
those poor Indians; scarcely is there suffi- 
cient to maintain the S$ rds who work 
the ships ; wherefore it happens that the 
Indians worn out with hunger and thifst, die 
miserably,'and a ‘great portion’ of ‘them ‘is 
thrown into ‘the "sea, in order to’save'the re- 
mainder.” é 


It appears that a ~war of! extermina- 
tion between the invaders and the native 
‘inhabitants econtinied, with v 
intermission, from’ 1520 till » when 
the Spanish authorities are said to have 
‘first renounced the pl 
them with fire and sword. “ Itis worthy 
of remark,” says the author, “ that the 
* missionaries of the Romish church began 
‘td succeed among the natives only from 
the time when they became ‘less into- 
lerant.” 
The effect ‘of ‘unrestricted ‘commerce 
is thus illustrated — 


“ The town of Cumana, now a com- 


inm* 


A tribute of well-meri 


idiehenss is 
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id tothe enlightened policy of Dog 

incente de Emparan, Owing to whog 
wise and beneficent administration a, 
governor of the colony, its produce jy 
1805 had increased to double the quan. 
tity exported in 1799. It was during 
the period of this patriotic individual’ 
Soiree that the intercourse with 

ritish merehants received such unij- 
mited encouragement ; nor is it too much 
to infer from many concurrent circum. 
stances, that this frequent communica- 
tion has nota little contributed to subse. 
quent events. The population of Cu- 
mana exceeded 24,000 souls when the 
author visited that city in 1807. He 
speaks very highly of the inhabitants, 
and represents provisions as being ex. 
tremely cheap. The Gulph of Cariaco, 
at the upper extremity of which Cumana 
is built, affords good anchorage and na- 
tural wharfs in every part, for loading 
or unloading ships. On each side the 
shore presents two amphitheatres, orna- 
mented with the most beautiful and va- 
ried vegetation, and a cultivated land- 
escape. Eastward is'seen the fine plain 
of Cariaco, watered by a navigable river 
of the same ‘name. The gulph is fre- 
' gp by innumerable flocks of marine 
“birds. 

“‘ When the natives wish to catch any of 
these wild fowl,” says M. Lavaysse, “ they 
go into the water having their heads covered 
each with a calabash, in which they make 
two holes for seeing through. They thus 
swim towards the birds, throwing a handful 
of maize on the water from time to time, of 
which the grains scatter on the surface. The 
ducks and other birds approach to feed on 

the maize, and at that moment the swimmer 
seizes them by the feet, pulls them under 
water, and wrings their necks before they 
can make the’ least movement, or by their 
_.Roise spread. an alarm among the flock. 
The swimmer attaches those he has caught 
. to his girdle, and he generally takes as many 
as are necessary for his family.” 
mongst the natural curiosities of this 
nieighbéurheod, ‘is:a lake full of croeo- 
“diles ‘and various‘other reptiles, one of 
‘which, if We ‘are to believe a eommon 
‘tradition “ofthe “people, resembles the 
“winged dragon o yo atag In gomg 
“from Carapano to Guiria, our author 
_passed thropgh the “ smiling valley” of 
Rio Caribe, watered by numerous 
streams,‘and whith he ¢alls the Tempe 
‘and Gampagna-of Venezuela. Speak 
ing -of the’ celebrated. grotto of Gu* 
-*charo, inthe mountains of Bergan, 
M, Lavaysse observes — —_ 

“Fn every country the same causes’ ™ 

produced similer ro? ow on the imaginatie? 
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efour species. The grotto of ‘Guacharo is, 
jn the opinion of the Indians,a place of trial 
and expiation : souls when departed from 
podies, go to this eavern ; those of men who 
se reproach do not remain in it, 
y ascend, to reside with the 
eo Manitou in the dwellings of the bless- 
d;‘those of the wicked are retained there 
@erially ;;and such men as have committed 
‘bat faults ofa venial nature, are kept 
dhere for a longer or -shorter period, ac- 
ing to the crime. 
« Immediately after the death of their 
parents and friends, the Indians proceed to 
“the entrance of this cavern, to listen to their 
. If they think they hear their voices, 
“also lament, and address a prayer to 
e great spirit, and another to the devil 
‘Muboya; after which they drown their 
with intoxicating beverages. But if 
‘do not hear the wished-for voices, they 
‘express their joy by dances and festivals. In 
lthis:there is but one circumstance that 
¢reates surprize, it is thatthe Indian priests 
shave not availed themselves of such credu- 
to t their revenues. Many In- 
though otherwise converted to Christ- 


have not ceased to believe in Gua- - 


: and to descend into Guacharo, is 

them synonymous with dying. 
“Thus in the majestic forests of South 
, as in the ancient civilization of 
; under the harsh climates of the 
weeth ‘of | ‘Burope and Canada, as in ‘the 


os pa of Africa, in all parts the 


severy colour is distinguished from 

by thisirresistible foreboding of 

life,in which an Omnipotent Being 
ompenses the good, and punishes evil . 
loers. Wain: may be the modifications, ~ 
2s, or absurdities with which ima- 


$Mation, ignorance, and greedy imposture 
oped this belief, it appears to be 
strongest moral proofs of the 
‘our species, and to be a natural 

ce. of reflection.” 


A warm anegyric ‘is on the 
agg tat advantages of New 


pountry,” sayshe, “ is,in general, 
y,a w marshy places 

, ly favourable to. eld _¢ 

p and women, ‘Here re does not 

> with 

accompanied : rit» monthern ‘coun- 

i; gout, rheumatism, blindness, deaf- 

and: corporeal deformity, are almost 

» In thie happy climate persons 

joy almost to the last mo- 

thie, : physical .and intellec-. 

a pres eee man is, gently -extin- 


and does not, as in cold countries, 


? 
sea Ln Oe 
‘ 
4 
7 2 


Pegi 


(EY the capital 
» though, a. well-built, town, 
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cee? disease, or in-: 
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inhabitants. Itis situated on‘thevhanks 
of the Qrinoco, ‘and -above 300 ‘miles 
from the entrance. 


“Tt is very strange,” says the author, 
‘* that Spanish Guiana, which is by far the 
most fertile country of Venezuela, should 
be, notwithstanding, the worst cultivated, 
the poorest, and least peopled. Ido not he- 
lieve there exists a country ‘more whole- 
some, better watered, more‘fertile and agree- 
able to inhabit, than that which is situated 
on one side between the: Essequibo and the 
Caroni ; and on the other, between the 
Caroni and Orinoco; this tract »is: more 
than forty-five leagues from north tosouth, 
and seventy leagues from east to west: yet 
in its whole extent it does not form a sixth 
part of Spanish Guiana! 

‘When by the effects of a liberal go- 
vernment and wise laws, Guiana arrives at 
that pitch of prosperity, in which ‘the inha- 
bitants can avail themselves of ‘the fertility 
of its soil, and its peculiar natural riches, 
the numerous navigable rivers which inter- 
sect it in every direction, geographical ,posi- 
tion, &c. it will become the centre and ma- 
gazine of an.immense trade, of the, t- 
ance of which, no one:who :has .not visited 
the country can-form an idea.” 


M. Lavaysse confirms .a yogner fact 
relative to the animals of European 
origin, which have increased so. prodi- 
giously in this part of South America. 


“ The horses,” says.-he, “ live im socie- 
ties, generally to the number of -five-or-six 
, and even one thousand ; they oc- 
cupy immense savannas, where it is r- 
- ous todisturb, or try to catch them. Inthe 
dfy season they are: sometimes obliged :to 
go two or three leagues, and even more,)to 
find water. They set out in regular ranks 
of four abreast, and thus forma procession 
of an extent of aquarter ofa league. "There 
-are always five or six scouts. ye e 
the troop by. about ‘fifty paces. y-per- 
ceive a: man orjage r (the aaielignatignes) 
_ they neigh, : troop stops ; if aveided, 


they continue “orn amatch ; “but. if an at- 


tempt be made to -pass :by :their) squadron 
they leap on the imprudent traveller, and 
crush him under their feet. The best way 
~ is always to avoid them, and let them cen- 
tinue their route: they have also a chief 
who marches between the scouts and the 
squadron, and five or six other horses 
march on each side of the band ; a kind of 
adjutants, whose. duty consists of. npdering 
any individual from qui the ranks. | 

- either, roe 
-hunger or fatigue, .he is n..till. he,.re- 
sumes. his place, and the cylprit obeys with 
shis -head hanging.down. Three or. four 


camenenans at the rear-guard,, at .five. or 


paces from the:troop.. I had often heard, 
oe Trinidad, of this discipline..among ;the 
nfess that I could, scamely 


chorses,and.co 
a above-ecight thousand .believe-it; but what Lhave just stajedsis a 














fact, which I witnessed twice on the banks 
of the Guarapiche, where I encamped five 
days for the express purpose of seeing those 
organized troops pass. I have met on the 
shores of the Orinoco, herds of fifty to a 
hundred wild oxen: a chief always marched 
at the head, and another at the rear of 
these.” 

At Margarita our author had some 
curious adventures, and amongst the rest 
he happened to visit a gambling-house, 
where he did not remain long before a 
priest was brought to the door in a sedan 
chair, and on being assisted to the table, 
for he suffered from a fit of the gout, 
the reverend father sat down to play. 
On farther enquiry, M. Lavaysse ascer- 
tained that the clerical visitor was the 
principal officer of the Inquisition, and 
the most inveterate gamester on the 
Island! Having risen at six o'clock, the 
inquisitor told his friends that he was 
just going to preach his Lent sermon, 
and, therefore, begged their attendance. 
That the author not only accepted the 
invitation, but took notes of the dis- 
course, may be inferred from the follow- 
ing specimen, which he gives to elucidate 
the state of religious instruction at Mar- 
garita :-— 

« When any of ye, my brethren, becomes 
sick, he hastens to send for a physician, and 
spares no expense to obtain relief from his 
sufferings, and effectuate his cure. And 
what are corporeal sufferings of the most 
— kind, which we experience in this in- 

rior world, in comparison with the dread- 
ful torments by which souls detained in 
purgatory are afflicted? Nothing! my bre- 
thren, nothing ! The inspired writers of the 
holy Roman church assure us, that the tor- 
ments which are suffered in that place of 
expiation and purification, are, in every re- 
spect, equal to those of hell; with this sole 
difference, that in purgatory, angels are the 
executioners of divine vengeance, and the 
souls detained there feel a certainty that 
their sufferings will have an end.” 

' The preacher next proceeds to expa- 
tiate on the advantage to be derived 
cts ~ A ae 0 eanigreees, by 
w the gates rgatory and ‘para- 
dise may be open ae. will, and then 


“The church declares to you by my 
mouth, that the- pains of purgatory are not 
inferior to those of hell, and that their dura- 
tion alone makes the difference. I shall 
sketch to you,. my brethren, the picture of 
those sufferings. There are at the 
je extremes of heat and cold ; 


ion 
su 
same time the 
that is to oa oe whilst ‘one has, for in- 
the feet and 


stance, hands frozen, the other 
dete i body are a prey to the devour- 
- Horrible serpents introduce them- 
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selves into the bowels and entrails of rom, 
whilst their neighbours are covered wit 
nauseous reptiles which suck their blood, 
and disgusting toads eject their scum anj 
urine on the faces of others ! they are als 
tormented with the most excruciating hun. 
ger and thirst!!! Such, my brethren, ar 
the frightful torments experienced by thog 
of your relations and friends now there; 
such is also the fate that awaits almost all of 
you; and I venture to say all, unless I cap 
suppose that you possess the purity and ip. 
nocence of angels at the moment your souls 
shall be separated from your bodies.’ 


The author’s account of the sale of 
bulls and indulgences which follows, js 
one of the most curious, and we may 
add interesting, in his book. We regret 
that want of room prevents us from 
dwelling on this subject as its import- 
ance merits, but if any thing can prove 
the necessity of a change in the condi. 
tion of these valuable colonies, surely 
what the author states here, is amply 
sufficient to do so. According to his 
account, it appears that a very consider- 
able revenue is derived from the sale of 
these bulls, viz. that of the living ; the 
dead ; of white meats and eggs ; of com- 
position, and cruzada., 

In addition to the bull of the living, 
enabling the purchaser to obtain what- 
ever favour he requires from heaven, it 
is said to absolve him from the most 
atrocious crimes in the whole catalogue 
of human vices, including murder, athe- 
ism, sacrilege, &c. The prices affixed to 
these bulls are as follows :— 


«“ For viceroys, captains-general, their 
wives, and each of their full-grown children, 
fifteen dollars. 

** For bishops, inquisitors, abbots, priors, 
canons, dukes, marquisses, counts, and 
other noblemen; for members of the at- 
diencia, general officers, colonels, correg 
dors, alcaldes, &c.; as also persons having 
a capital of twelve thousand dollars ; eve? 
for pétsons, who having only a capital of 
twelve hundred dollars, are yet alcaldes or 
mayors of villages, three dollars. 

“ The bull of the living costs one dollar 
and a half to-each person having 4 ©4j 
of six thousand dollars, without any civil of 
military em ent. 

5 The oo 1 ge desire to avail them 
selves of the advantages attached to ts 
bull, may obtain it at the moderate price 
two reals and a half—-about one shilling: 


To those of our readers who are de- 


‘sirous of becoming more minutely * 


quainted with the virtues of the othe 
bulls, we must refer them to the 7 
itself; and proceed shortly to notice ! 
third chapter, which contains a de 


tion of manners and customs, ™* 




























yatal history, and vegetable productions 
of Venezuela, nat om 
In refuting the absurd doetrines of 
De Pauw, and other writers, who assert 
that the aboriginal races of America are 
of a degenerated and inferior order, the 
author cites many distinguished Creoles 
who have been remarkable for their ta- 
lente both natural and acquired. Speak- 
ing of their domestic virtues, he says— 


« [have no hesitation in asserting, with 
all impartial persons who have inhabited 
the colonies, that the colonists far surpass 
af theinhabitants of the most primitive coun- 
i ties of the old world, in conjugal and pa- 
iy ternal affection, and consequently in filial 
et piety, generosity, beneficence, courage in 
mn adyersity, sincerity, good nature and hospi- 
te tility: all these virtues generally dissemi- 
re nated among them, have in the free and 
ii. cordial disposition of these people, an an- 
tique tint, which, since the latter years of 
the age of Louis XIV., and the shameful 
y times of the regency, have quite vanished 
from Our manners.” 

e There is a great inequality in the 
of T® mode of living at different places. 


—_— 


Ggaecsne Ow | eo 
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© The laxury of European capitals,” says 
. M. Lavaysse, “ is found in the town of 

Caraccas, and a refinement or exaggera- 
ng» tion in their politeness, which partakes of 
a the Spanish gravity, and the voluptuous 
y It manners of the Creoles. It may be said 
ost heir manners are a mixture of those of 
rue s, and the large towns in Italy : the 
he- e taste for dress, sumptuous furniture, 






lious visits, balls, shows, music, and 
or painting, which is in its infancy. 
phabitants of Caraccas and the other 
ows, However, seldom dine with each 
other, and are very temperate: but they 
ive collations, in which meat is 



















heir 

















ots eve » but chocolate, coffee, tea, 
pa cakes, sweetmeats, and Spanish wines. It 
= ‘on such occasions that they display their 
na porcelain.and fine glass. The women, both 
Gand young, appear at them in all their 
af une +5 anc the men seem to rival the ladies 
oak | brill acy of their dresses and gal- 
olla The following relates: exclusively to- 
- “commerce, system of taxation, op- 
rae tisive restrictions, &c. of the colonies 
6 under the yoke of Spain. We 
re uaany subscribe to the author’s opi- 
cel wi Ona subject that is now pretty 
2° wustauy understood in most countries. 
» de * pee administration,” says he,“ leaves 
y at } Hind its own level, and does not imi- 
ther ‘ancient Spanish ministry, who, al- 
lume 2, weir nation had neither the means 
the a ety to consume, nor to transport to 
‘ie ke trie the productions of those 
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provide for their wants, yet would not per- 
mit them to establish manufactories there, 
or to procure a great number of the most 
necessary and agreeable objects sought for 
by wealthy people from their neighbours ; 
such as stuffs, furniture, jewels, liquors of 
India and Europe, nor even the utensils for 
agriculture and the mechanical arts. All 
those conveniences have long been interdict- 
ed to the inhabitants of the Spanish colonies, 
who had the vexation and shame to see 
themselves wretched, ragged, and almost as: 
naked as savages, whilst their neighbours, 
the English, French, Dutch, and even the 
Portuguese, though in a country far less 
abundant in natural and metallic riches, 
lived in the midst of comforts, enjoyments, 
and luxury-” 


We cannot follow the author’s various 
statements on the comparative merits of 
the English, Spanish, and French colo- 
nial system, in mavy of which he dis- 
closes considerable acuteness and inti- 
macy with the subject; but must here 
close our remarks with the author's 
conjectures on the important changes. 
which may be expected in the commerce. 
of the world. 


“ Their independence once established,,. 
the Spanish colonies will not, it is hoped, 
delay opening a trade with Japan, China, 
and India; their coasts bordering on the 
Pacific Ocean, give them great advantages 
in such a trade, over European nations. 
Nine easy communications between the South 
Sea and the Atlantic Ocean, are pointed out 
by M. de Humboldt, in his Political Essay 
on New Spain. Since 1788, boats have 
sailed up through the Ravine of la Raspa- 
dura to Choco, by which they have passed 
from the Pacific Ocean into the Sea of the 
Antilles.* 

*« Porto Bello and Nicaragua will be, in 
some years, the staples where all America 
bordering on the Atlantic, and. probably 
Europe itself will go to purchase Indian 
merchandize. This change in that great 
trade will produce one as considerable in the 
relative wealth and power of states,as that 
of the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The Americans themselves will take to Ben- 
gal and China the metals which they furnish 
to Europe for maintaining this trade. The 
day when commerce shall take this new di- 





* «“ The editor has been informed that 
Mr. Arrowsmith is occupied in drawing the 
plan of a projected canal and communica- 
tion between the South Pacific and Gulf of 
Mexico. The execution of this work will 
most probably be one of the first objects of 
a regularly established government in New 
Granada, and o a tield of highly inte- 
resting speculation both to the politici 
and merchants of Europe.” 
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rection, and that.day. is not se distant. as 
many suppose, will be that. of the independ- 
ence. of, the nations.in. Asia. and America, 


not ta mention, those. inaumerable adyap. 
which: necessarily result from yp. 
shackled commerce.” 





ACCOUNT OF THE FALL OF THE GLACIER OP THE WEISSHORN,; W)SICH HAPPENED 
_ ON. THE 277 DECEMBER, ISI9, AND THE DESTRUCTION OF THE, VILLAGE op 


RANDA, IN THE VALLEY OF VISPACH. 

- "THB village of Randa is. situated 

bout:six leagues above Vispach, on the 

south or right branch of the valley of 
Vispach, commonly known under the 
name of the .Valley of St. Nicolas. 
The village is about 2400 feet from the 


right bank of the Visp, on the steep | 


declivity of a hill composed of fragments, 
the stony ground of which has. been 
converted by the industry of the inhabit- 
ants of Randa into pastures. Opposite 
to this hill is another of the same nature, 
above which are the rocks covered by 
thie Glacier of Randa; the highest sum- 
mit of which, called the Weisshorn, is 
elevated’ about 9000: feet above the vil- 
lage. ‘Phe breadth of the valley at the 
height of the village (nearly 250 feet 
above the river), is about half a league. 
On the 27th of December, 1819, about 
six o'clock in: the morning, towards the 
eastern and very steep side of the. highest 
semmit of the Weisshorn, a part of the 
cier became loose, fell with a noise 
e thunder on the mass of ice below, 
and announced, by the most dreadful 
crash, the ravages with which the valley 


was. threatened. At the moment when, 


the ox = ice <a on the stg’ 
mass of t ier, the clergyman of 
the place, some other 8 ob- 
served a strong light* which, however, 
immediately vanished, and every thing: 
Was again env in the darkest night. 
A frightful hurricane, occasioned by the 
| oh ane of the air, instantly succeeded, 

in a moment spread the most tre- 
thendous devastation. The fall of the 
ange itself did not hurt the village, 

the hurricane which it occasioned 
was so: powerful that it threw mill-stones 


several teises up the mountain, tore up 
by the reots larch trees, of the 
size ; threw blocks of ice of four 


feet over the village a distance of 
half a ; it tore off the top of the 
stone levelied several houses with 
the and earried the timbers of 
others more than a quarter of a league 





; ® Itis very desirable to obtain a satisfac- 


of this which, 
sul denotendina aeveetensaereed 
cfdh clehe als meade anpainanoed ae 
ight, was-much too conspicuous to 

Jeave any doubt of its reality. 


beyond the village into the forest. Eight 
ae were whirled from a stable to 4 

istance exceeding 100 toises ; and it is 
remarkable that one of them was found 
alive. More than a quarter of a league 
above-the valley, the barns opposite the 
glacier are seen stripped: of their roofs, 

On the whole, nine houses in the 
village are totally destroyed, and the 
other thirteen, more or less damaged; 
eighteen granaries, eight small dwellings, 
two mills, and seventy-two barns are 
destroyed, or irreparably injured, Of 
twelve: persons who. were buried in this 
catastrophe, ten are still living ; one was 
taken out dead, and the twelfth has not 
yet been found. 

The avalanche, formed of a mixture 
of snow, ice, and stones, covers the fields 
and. the pasturages. situated below the 
village. for the length of at least 2400 
feet, and extends in breadth about 
1000 feet. ‘Fhe mass which has fallen 
measures on an average 150 feet in 
height, and contains 360,000,000 cubic 
feet. The damage is estimated at about 
20,000 francs. 

It is remarkable that some barns on 
the other side below the glacier which 
were.almost covered with the fragments, 
were thereby protected from the hurri- 
cane, and escaped. uninjured; but what 
is much more extraordinary, is, that 
only. two persons lost their lives, though 
some families were carried away with 
their houses and buried: under the ruins 
and drifted snow. The prompt assist- 
ance afforded by the clergyman, who did 
not suffer personally, and of the two 
sextons, who escaped, contributed to save 
several persons. 

It is not the first time that such 4 
disaster has befallen the village of Randa. 
Fn 1636; it was destroyed by a similar 
avalanche, when 36 persons lost their 


lives. Itis said that at the time the whole — 


glacier of the Weisshorn had fallen 
dewn. Two other less considerable falls 
happened in, 1736 and 1786, but not 
precisely in the same place. 

This time only a small part of the 


‘glacier felt down, and it is difficult to 


conceive how the rest, deprived of its 
support, can maintain its position. With 
a good ‘telescope enormous clefts ar 
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discovered in it; which were long since 
ived with much dismay by some 
chamois hunters; and the part of the 
ier which has fallen was, as it has 
fae affirmed, separated from the mass 
similar clefts. It is therefore much 
to be feared that the glacier cannot 
mach longer support itself on the very 
steep summit, and that the remains of 
the village of Randa are destined to 
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destruction by the inevitable fall of the 
impending glacier. The unfortunate 
inhabitants must, therefore, abandon the 
place ; and, not to remove them too far 
from their meadows, it is hoped that a 
village will be erected about half a 
league farther up towards Tesch. But 
this measure will require the assistance 
of the government and other communes 
of the canton. 





‘REMARKS ON ENGLISH MANNERS, LITERATURE, THE FINE ARTS, AND THE 


DRAMA, 


_ WHAT peculiar sensations are ex- 
ienced by the traveller who, for the 
time in his life, finds himself sur- 
rounded by water, as far as the eye can 
reach! I had already become acquainted 
with the watery element during my pas- 
sage from Genoa to Leghorn; but then 
our little felucca constantly sailed with- 
ina gun-shot of the coast. But, in ad- 
dition to the wearisome feelings, which 
naturally arise when the eye can catch 
at-no fixed object, and every thing is 
waving and rocking around us; the 
igner who, for the first time, finds 
elf on board of an English ship, 
experiences sensations of a different na- 
es He has probably been accustom- 
to hear English spoken by few En- 
glishmen except his teacher, and he is 
most vexatiously puzzled when he.thus 
finds himself surrounded by men of va- 
— all speaking the dialects of 
ferent countries. I doubt whether 
ny foreigner, even though possessing 
ihe most accurate knowledge of the 
iguage, can escape this perplexity, be- 
we his ear has become sufficiently ac- 
Matomed to the various ways in which 
mé English clip their words. I had a 
00d opportunity for making these ob- 
ervations on board the ship in which I 
tiled to Harwich, the crew of which 
msisted.of English Jews, seamen, and 
Americans, who were all men of the 
MWest rank, and each spoke English 
thisown way. If the capital be the 
Place in which a foreigner takes 
us residence, he for several weeks 
‘ity ees te raves the 
lar rapid clipped dialect of t 
oners; and it affords him real plea- 
tomeet with an opportunity of con- 
tg with an. intelligent Scotchman, 
inct: and round accent is far 
ble to his ear. 
ger who first visits London 
so lost in astonishment at the 
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BY A GERMAN TRAVELLER.* 


crowd and bustle of the inhabitants (to 
which those of Paris and Naples form 
no parallel) that he imagines himself 
transported to a new world, and at night 
the magical effect of the gas-lights con- 
tributes, in no small degree, to heighten 
the illusion. It is not, therefore, until 
the few first days of wonder have passed 
away that he can turn his attention to 
those monuments of architecture which 
incessantly revive recollection of Euglish 
history. ‘The history of no people, ex- 
cept the Greeks and Romans, forms 
such a complete and continued romance, 
as is presented by the history of Eng- 
land:—from the Roman invasion—the 
contests between the Britons. and the 
Picts and Scots+the arrival of the 
Saxons, throughout the whole Heptar- 
chy down to the Norman conquest—all 
is grand and heroic; though the most 
prominent and individual characters, 
during the whole of that long period, 
are limited merely to Alfred and Canute. 
But with William the Conqueror com- 
menced the grand terrific poem, which 
proceeds by a regular climax through 
the house of Plantagenet, and ends with 
the union of the twe roses in the family 
of the Tudors. Thus the poets of no 
other nation, except. Greece, have se- 
lected, so. many sulfjects for tragedy 
from the history of their native country; 
and if it were possible to string toge- 
ther the historical dramas of the Eng: 
lish poets of the last 400 years, accord- 
ing to the chronological events of that 
period, a dramatic chronicle might be 
produced which would be satisfactory 
to the historian, if other writers had as 
accurately copied their models as Shak- 
speare, that greatest of all poets.’ It is 
singular enough that Shakspeare should 
not have introduced into his histories 
the two greatest. heroes of that period, 
namely, Richard Ceur de Lion and the 
Black Prince ; he has, however, drawn 
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a glowing and faithful picture of the 
character of the latter, in his natural sen 
in King John. Had Dryden executed 
his grand plan, and chosen the Black 
Prince, that representative of all the 
glory and heroism of the middle age, as 
the hero of an epic poem, English his- 
tory and poetry would have advanced, 
hand in hand, in a way unparalleled in 
the literature of any other country. 

To a foreigner, therefore, Henry 
Vilth's chapel is the most attractive 
part of Westminster Abbey, not merely 
on account of its old and venerable spire, 
and the rich luxuriance of gothic orna- 
ments within the chapel, but, above all, 
because on beholding the graves of the 
monarchs of England he is forced once 
more to turn to the perusal of Hume, 
and to admire the generous nation, 
whose distinguished men may one day 
hope, as Pope says, to have their busts 
mingled with those of heroes, and their 
dust with that of kings. ‘The chapel is 
open only during divine service, which 
is performed twice a day; in the after- 
noon the service consists merely of a 
simple soul-inspiring chant, which very 
much resembles the singing of the Litany 
in Catholic churches. That part of the 
abbey, called Poet’s Corner, is open 
thronghout the whole of the day. It 
would be vain to search among the mo- 
numents in Poet's Corner for any pos- 
‘sessing merit as works of art; and those 
who have styled the church of Santa 
Croce at Florence the Italian Westmin- 
ster Abbey, certainly forgot that the 
latter contains not a single good bust, 
far less a fine statue. Shakspeare, who 
is represented leaning on books, of 
which his genius never stood in need; 
Handel, stationed in a corner, listening 
to angels who are singing his composi- 
tions ; and Garrick, throwing aside his 
winding-sheet, in the attitude of a danc- 
ing-master, are glaring instances of bad 
taste. An English lord, or baronet, 
may undoubtedly claim some share of 
merit for erecting a monument to the 
memory of a great man ; but to inscribe 
his own name and rank, with vast pro- 
lixity, On the stone devoted to the im- 
mortal dead, and thus to render it the 
vehicle of rescuing his own name from 
its merited oblivion, is a disgusting spe- 
cies of vanity. It is astonishing to me, 
that the natural gravity of the English 
should not have led them to select more 
solemn i one atin to the 


memory of t men ;. those writ- 


of 


ertaily acthing can be more 
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unsuitable than the lines written by 
Gay, for hisown monument : 


“ Life is a jest, and all things shew it, 
I thought so ouce, end now | know it.” 


Truly life is no jest; no religion teaches 
us to regard it in that point of view. 
The simple line: 


“ O rare Ben Tonson !” 


is the best inscription here. 


The interior of the chapel of Henry 
VII., which that monarch built as a 
mausoleum for himself and family, ma 
be styled the triumph of Gothic archi- 
tecture and sculpture. A certain tax 
must be paid ere the visitor can be ad- 
mitted to the chapel; but this is not the 
worst, he is attended by a keeper who 
hurries through it, explaining every ob- 
ject in a most unpleasing tone of voice, 
and in the true cockney accent, which, 
of course, is not very intelligible to a 
foreigner. Not one of the monuments 
is remarkable for good execution. 

From the interest I feel for every 
thing which relates to Scotland, my at- 
tention was particularly attracted to the 
tomb of Edward I., whose unextinguish- 
able hatred towards the country he had 
desolated, is so strongly marked by the 
inscription :—Eduardus primus, Scoto- 
rum malleus, hic est. 'This tyrant, when 
he conquered Wales, put all the bards 
to death, lest their songs should inspire 
their countrymen with thoughts of free- 
dom. Even after death he wished to be 
the scourge which he had proved himself 
throughout his whole life. 

« When on his death-bed,” says Frois- 
sart, ‘* he ordered his son and his barons 
to appear before him, and compelled the 
former to. swear, that as soon as he 
should expire he would boil his body ina 
cauldron until the flesh should be sepa- 
rated from the bones; and that the 
flesh should be buried and the bones 
preserved. Whenever the Scots should 
attempt to throw off the English yoke, 
he was to assemble his people, and to 
carry’ his father's bones along with him; 
as he firmly believed, that as Jong as he 
had his bones with him, the Scots could 
never be victorious. However, this man- 
date was not fulfilled, for the king died, 
and his son conveyed his body to Lon- 
don.” Near this monument is the cele- 
brated stone of Scone, fixed into the 


_ frame of a wooden chair ; in possessing 


which, Edward thought himself as 8e- 
cure of Scotland, as he was of Wales by 
the death of the bards. Of this stone a9 


. old propheey says :— 
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Ni fallat fatum, Scoti, quocumque locatum 
favenient lapidem, regnare tetentur ibidem.” 






According to tradition, it is the same 
which served for Jacob's pillow: it was 
conveyed from Egypt to Spain, and 
from thence, God knows how, found its 
way to Dunstaffnage, in the Highlands 
if Scotland. It was the seat on which 
the kings of Scotland were crowned, un- 
til Edward brought itto London. The 
prophecy was supposed to be fulfilled 
when the Stuarts ascended the English 
throne. Is it not disgraceful that wax- 
figures, the size of life, in complete cos- 
tume, should be exhibited here? Among 
them, the ugly wrinkled model of Eliza- 
beth, the virgin queen, appears like a 
hideous ghost. | 

- English history, as well as poetry, na- 
turally leads from Westminster Abbey 
to the Tower, the scene of so many hor- 
rid crimes, in allusion to which the poet 
exclaims :— 

“ Ye towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame, 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed.” 


' The entrance gate leads immediately 
tothe arches of the Bloody Tower, in 
which Edward V..and his brother were 

murdered ; the warder could not point 

out tome the spot on which Henry VI. 

died, or that on which the Duke of Cla- 
ence was drowned in a cask of wine. 

The warders, as they are called, wear a 
most singular dress, being the same 
which they wore in the age of Eliza- 
beth. Ou the back of their red coats 
eh richly. embroidered in gold, the 
evices of England and Scotland, name- 
y; the rose and the thistle. ‘The stands 
i new arms, collected in some of the 

ms, present an imposing effect from 
eir numbers and beauty. But the 
collection of ancient arms is far more 
mieresting ; the suits of armour belong- 
ig to the kings of England, from the 
fine of William the Conqueror, are all 
arranged in the order in which the mo- 
Marchs who wore them succeeded each 
Other. One great room is nearly filled 
with the trophies taken from the invin- 
ble armada, from the banners conse- 
ud by the Pope, down to the instru- 
Ments of torture, with which the Spa- 
ds had provided themselves in the 
pation of victory. What sensa- 
‘are excited on the examination of 
ixe with which Anne Boleyn was 
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ag ries of Henry VIII.! 
ita sad indifference to life did the 
| »Anne display, when, mount- 


aded, that terrible appeailage to the 
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-ing the seaffold, she spanned her slender 


throat with her fingers and said: I have 
but a little neck!—The other objects 


‘to be scen in the Tower, among which 


are the regalia and a wretched menagerie, 
are hard'y worth mentioning. 

The sight of St. Paul's cathedral will 
scarcely ever realize to a foreigner the 
pompous descriptions of that edifice 
which he has been accustomed to find in 
English books, The crowded site on 
which it stands—the towering columns, 
serving merely for ornaments, without 
being in seme measure necessary parts 
of the whole—the unpleasing colour 
which the stone has acquired from being 
constantly enveloped in smoke—all ren- 
der the structure incapable of producing 
any powerful impression.” ‘The great 
monuments of architecture in the south 
of Europe, even those which do not ac- 
cord with antique simplicity, (such as 
St. Peter's, at Rome, the model after 
which St. Paul's is built,) derive a pecu- 
liar charm from the magical colour which 
the pure atmosphere of Itely diffuses 


‘Over them; whilst the air of London, 


being impregnated with smoke, tinges 
every thing witha dirty black hue. A 
still more unpleasing effect is produced 


by the nakedness of the interior of the 


church, in which there is no object to 
excite the mind to devotion, and the 
spectator is almost led to exclaim—what 
mean these barren walls? The whole 
edifice may be regarded as an immense 
mausoleum for the architect, as the fol- 
lowing beautiful lines on his tomb 

ear to indicate :—* Subtus hic conditur 

ujus ecclesiz et urbis conditor Christo- 
pherus Wren, qui vixit annos ultra no- 
naginta non sibi, sed bono publico, 
Lector, si monumentum requiris, cir- 
cumspice.” ‘There is scarcely a build- 
ing of consequence in London and its 
vicinity, to which the name of this dis- 


tinguished architect is not attached. 


The monuments within the church, 





* It would be difficult to produce any 
instance of prejudice more glaring than is 
furnished by these remarks upon an edifice, 
whose grandeur and simplicity have render- 
ed it the admiration not only of English- 
men, but of all foreigners of candor and 
true taste, That there is room for paint- 
ings and more sculpture is not denied ;: and, 
in due season, it is probable that the plan 
proposed by West and Reynolds for deco- 
rating that church with paintings will be 
carried into effect. We that our mo- 
numental sculptare has been hitherto, too 


- * 


often, entrusted to inferior artists. 


N 
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whichare chiefly erected to the memory 
men who have served their country 
with honour, are destitute of effect. 


The foreigner who visits. London; 


without special recommendations to the 
directors of those public institutions to 
which every one has free access on the 
continent, thanks Heaven that at least 
the British Museum is exempt from the 
formality usually observed at public in- 
stitutions in England. The Museum 
library, however, which is the only pub- 
lic one in London, is open only to those 
who can obtain letters of introduction 
to the trustees, and after meetings, coun- 
cils, and ballots, the foreigner is perhaps 
declared worthy of admittance. It is, 
perhaps, pardonable that an Englishman, 
who, from his earliest youth has been 
accustomed to the ceremony of introduc- 
tions, should feel astonished at a fo- 
reigner, unprovided with the guarantee 
of a letter, presuming to visit him merely 
because similarity of tastes, and a reci- 
procal desire for knowledge, have tied 
an invisible knot between them. But it 
is vexatious to see Germans in England 
so soon forget the. liberal spirit of their 
own country, and throw aside the blunt- 
ness which is already natural to them, 
to adopt the artificial manners of the 
English. Germans have in general a 
singular aptitude to fall into the faults 
of the people with whom they live, with- 
out also imbibing their good qualities. 
It is a common saying among the mo- 
dern Romans that an Italianized Ger- 
man is worse than the Devil. When I 
was in Russia I found the greatest cheats 
and the most unconscientious public 
officers among my own countrymen; and 
the Germans in England display the 
most pedantic solicitude for the obser- 
vance of old fashioned English manners 
and customs. 
The British Museum now possesses a 
degree of interest which, some years 
was attached only to the library and 
2 manuscripts. The —Ng history 
epartment is, at.present, the most in- 
significant portion of the Museum, and 
cannot be compared to the collections 
in any other capital city on the continent. 
It is truly ludicrous that ina Museum, 
bearing the name of a nation, which has 
free access to aay ee of the globe, 
the zoology should be limited to two 
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years ago the antiques consisted, for the 
most part, of those purchased from 
gentleman named Charles Townley; 
this, though a very respectable private 
collection, was far from being worthy of 
a great nation, as it certainly contained 
no object of which Italy had any great 
reason to lament the loss. The Museum 
was, at a later period, augmented by the 
collection of Sir W. Hamilton, which 
chiefly consisted of ancient Roman and 
Etruscan vases. At the commencement 
of the present century the English took 
from the French at Alexandria, a col- 
lection of Egyptian antiquities. The 
most important of these was the famous 
Rosetta Stone, the inscription on which 
has recently been published throughout 
Germany’ by means of lithography, 
The establishment received a far more 
valuable acquisition a few years ago, by 
the purchase of the friezes of the Tem- 
ple of Apollo, at Phygalia. Now, how- 
ever, the British Museum may boast of 
one of the finest collections of antiques 
in the world, since it has come into pos- 
session of the treasures of art, procured 
in so-unexampled a way by Lord Elgin. 
Certainly this is not the proper place to 
expatiate on the conduct of that modern 
Verres; the subject has already been 
discussed all over Europe ; and, however 
willing the English might be, by the pos- 
session of these treasures, to render 
London a place of attraction to artists 
and amateurs, yet it was some time ere 
their conscientiousness would allow them 
to confer the stamp of sanction on this 
odious plunder, by purchasing the col- 
lection. The English may well blush 
when they peruse the following lines of 
Lord Byron, the greatest of their living 
poets :— . 


«* But who of all the plunderers of yon fane 

On high where Pallas linger’d, loth to flee 

The latest relic of her ancient reign ; 

The last, the worst dull spoiler, who was he’ 
Blush Caledonia! such thy son could be; 
England I joy, no child was he of thine; 

Thy free-born men should spare what once was 


‘Yet they could violate each saddening shrine. 

And bear those altars o’er the long-reluctant brine. 

But most the modern Picts ignoble boast 

To rive what Goth, and Turk and Time had spared. 

Cold as the crags upon his native coast, 

His mind as barren, and his heart ashard; 

Is he whose head conceived, whose hand prepa 

Aught to displace Athena’s poor remains: 

Her sons too weak the sacred shrine to guard, 

Yet felt some pertion of a mother’s pains, 

And never knew till then the weight of despot? 
chains,” 


The Elgin and Phygalian marbles até 





ea oul, 











tolerably well arranged in two large 
ies, which, together with the whole 

um, are open to the public during 
three days in the week. Besides that 
the atrocity of Lord Elgin’s conduct 
exceeds all the rapine ever committed by 
the French, foreign artists have no better 
to these treasures of antiquity, 
than if they had remained in the place 
whence they were taken, for very few 
can bear the expense of a journey to 
London. It was fortunate, however, 
that the noble Lord’s embarrassed for- 
tune obliged him to sell these treasures 
to the British Parliament, though I 
y doubt, whether, as the committee 

ed, they will form a school for 
study, raise the national taste for the 
fine arts, and diffuse a knowledge of art 
oughout the whole empire. Schiller’s 
line :—** To you they will ever be silent,” 
js far more applicable to the English 
than the French. During my three 
months’. residence in London, I spent 
every leisure hour in viewing these noble 
fragments, on the public days, and was 
often astonished at the senseless vacant 
of the English of all ranks, 

The classical education which the young 


ages receives at college, no more 
his taste for the arts of anti- 









“® This enlightened German indulges his 
Anti-British spleen, and proves his taste by 
parping at every thing English. Neither 
| ish students from the Elgin marbles, 
northe English admirers of those superb 
sculptures, are likely to benefit from them. 
Those precious remains of Grecian art, are 
earls thrown to swine, in Mons. Meissner’s 
estimation. But all Quacks resort to the 
same trick of vilifying and degrading others 
) maise themselves. The students at the 
ititish Museum are so low in his estimation, 
hat he does not even condescend ‘to notice 
em. He repeats the old calumny, ** Eng- 
and is not the country for the fine arts /”’ but 
lisforeigner may well vent these falsehoods, 
en English students from the Museum 
Royal Academy, have published to the 
Ord that our leading English artists are, 
‘one and all,” a mass of “ imbecility.”— 
: 1G erman, however, admits the “ grand 
0 West,” although he holds all the 
of our-historical painters in such scorn 
empt that he does not name one of 
works, excepting to class them 
er as imbecile imitators of the 
ce of Fuseli, a painter, whose 
ts and whose falls are those of a man 
ins, far beyond this confident Sciolist’s 
ehension: He has candour enough, 
er, to own that our English artists 
d—“ @ great degree of perfec- 

inting portraits and landscape. 
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guity, than the ready power of speaking 
Latin, which every student acquires in a 
great city of Germany, contributes to 
render him a philologist. 
England is not the country for the 
fine arts! Of this every person must 
be convinced who bas witnessed one of 
the annual London exhibitions of pic- 
tures. At the last exhibition upwards 
of 1000 pictures were hung up, and I 
never before saw so little merit displaved 
among such numerous specimens:—a 
Dresden exhibition exceeds a London 
one in point of talent, just in the same 
proportion in which the latter outstrips 
the former in numbers. West certainly 
ranks among the greatest of the English 
artists, and few pictures, except his, had 
any claims to superiority; but as the 
English are destitute of susceptibility 
for the pictorial art, he will never become 
the founder of a school of painting as 
David has been in France. In the 
English exhibitions, the pictures of the 
students approximate, and even exceed, 
the extravagant style of their teacher 
Fuseli, rather than imitate the grand 
style of West. Inall controversies and 
investigations English scholars enquire, 
at the very outset, what is the use of it ? 
per reject every thing imaginative, and 
boldly pronounce all kinds of speculation 
to be nonsense, attaching themselves 
solely to reality, and seeking to grasp it 
the more firmly by disembodying it:—in 
the same manner English artists devot 
themselves almost exclusively to that 
branch of the art which is most readily 
turned to advantage, and will enable 
them to live comfortably.. This is por- 
trait painting, which includes likenesses 
of celebrated race-horses and favoyrite 
dogs of persons of rank: and it must be 
confessed that many English artists have 
attained a great degree of perfection in 
this department of the art. Landscape 
painters are also fully aware that a view 


“Of Windsor or Richmond is more likely 


to find a purchaser than an original 
composition, and thus they confine 
themselves to the representation of 
scenes which are familiar to every eye, 
West, however, must have realized vast 
sums of money by the exhibition of his 
great historical pictures, the figures in 
which are the size of life; and those 
speculators who purchase celebrated 
pictures on the continent, and exhibit 
them in London, as was the case with a 


picture by Wicars,and one by Le Thierre, 


must also reap no trifling advantage. 


‘These exhibitions, which are the resort 


of all fashionable amateurs, take place 
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in galleries fitted up for the purpose, and 
in which the light, by being admitted 
from an opening in the roof, diffuses a 
most advantageous effect over the picture. 
Every artist must naturally wish to have 
his productions thus exhibited to the 
public ; for this mode of lighting has the 
effect of softening down the faults of a 
picture, and rendering its beauties the 
more prominent. The young ladies of 
Rome are so conscious of the beautiful 
effect produced by a descending light, 
that they are always happy to seize an 
opportunity of meeting their lovers in 
the Pantheon. . 

Though the English may justly be 
reproached with want of susceptibility 
for the pictorial art, and though their 
desire to possess is totally distinct from 
their capability to enjoy, yet on the 
other hand they evince their taste for 
poetry in an eminent degree. The more 
perfect works of Goethe and Schiller, 
never excited such universal enthusiasm 
in Germany, as the poems of Byron and 
Scott have called forth among their 
countrymen. Every Englishman and 
Scotchman, between whom, notwith- 
standing the union, so much rivalry still 
prevails, is proud to reflect that his 
country possesses a living poet, who can 
set forth his national honour to the 
other. Each readily acknowledges the 
merit of the poet of the sister country; 
but even were he not actuated by patri- 
otism, a certain congeniality of feeling 
would induce him to give the preference 
to the bard of his own nation. To the 
contemplative, reserved Englishman, 
‘Lord Byron is most homogeneous ; for 
he penetrates into the deepest recesses 
of the human heart, paints sorrow in all 
its desolating force, and to the theme of 
his own disunion from the world, he 
adds the glowing images of oriental 

try. On the other hand, the romantic 

tchman,” in whose soul resound the 
ballads of early ages, and who, whether 
he dwell on the banks of the Tweed, or 
among the mist-enveloped mountains, 
beholds on every side some spot conse- 
crated by the daring spirit and achieve- 
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ments of his ancestors—cherishes with 
enthusiasm a poet, who, penetrated by 
the rich materials of his country’s hig. 
tory, has occasionally interwoven them 
with his heroic poems; and who, by 
indefatigable diligence has rescued trom 
oblivion a great collection of Scottish 
ballads, which his interesting commen- 
taries have rendered accessible to every 
reader. Where the incidents of hig 
romances are not purely historical, 
Walter Scott possesses the art of intro. 
ducing faithful sketches of the bloody 
feuds between celebrated clans, to which, 
by his peculiar talent for scenic descrip. 
tion, he has imparted apprvupriate chiaro 
oscuro and back-grounds. ‘The English, 
more than any other nation, admire 
descriptions of Nature in their poetry; 
but Scott’s pictures present nothing 
indefinite, or of a nature that is applica- 
ble to any country; they possess that 
charm which local colouring gives to 
landscape painting. These picturesque 
descriptions abound particularly in his 
', celebrated poem, The Lady of the Lake ; 
and thousands of his readers are induced 
every year to make a pilgrimage to Loch 
Katrine. Scott certainly cannot exclain 
with Goethe, “ how dearly have I paid 
for my poem!” for he receives the sum 
of 5000/. for each production. I have 
merely mentioned among the living 
poets of England, the two who are most 
celebrated as the objects of universal 
admiration. The respect which the 
English entertain for their dead authors, 
even of mediocre talent, is sufficiently 
proved by the numerous editions of their 
works which daily issue from the press. 
From the reverence with which the 
Germans regard Shakspeare, the mutila- 
tion and lcerisnest which his dramas 
undergo when represented on the Eng- 
lish stage, will to them appear inconceiv- 
able. i saw several of Shakspeare’s 
best plays performed at the two principal 
London theatres, Covent-garden and 
Drury-lane, and by actors who were 
accounted the Coryphe of the tragic 
art, and who were said to enter most 
profoundly into the spirit of the poet. 
One was the celebrated Kemble, whose 
retirement from. the stage was looked 
upon by the newspapers as a kind of 
public calamity. Another was the still 
more celebrated Mrs. Siddons, who 
received the appellation of the Tragic 
‘Muse, and who, even at her present 
advanced age, set all London in am 
roar by re-appearing one evening ™ 

the character of Lady Macbeth. I never 
witnessed one of those represcntations 
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without being more and more convinced 
that in regard to taste, Shakspeare is 
more our property than that of the 
. It is not surprising that the 
erroneous notions of the French respect- 
jing dramatic literature, should have 
sineed Ducis to make such absurd 
alterations in Hamlet; but considering 
the fidelity with which the Germans 
seek to appropriate Shakspeare, and the 
caution they evince in altering those 
ieces selected for representation, lop- 
off only such excrescences as are 
either not necessary to the construction 
of the drama, or do not accord with our 
notions of decorum, the levity with 
which the English proceed is inconceiv- 
able. It would be a great error to regard 
any of their editions of the poet's works 
ete’ fos stage representation, as an 
litio in usum principis; they use free- 
doms of a more unpardonable kind, and 
eve not only the insensibility of the 
tditors to the beauties of Shakspeare, 
but also a singular indulgence on the 


nd of the public. For instance, in the 
Tempest, which, if I mistake not, was 

) for stage representation by 
Dryden, two new characters are inter- 
dlated which Shakspeare never dreamed 
of, and the succession of the scenes 


> ae changed. In the performance 
0 ard Il]. I saw a part of Henry 


VI. iatroduced, and several characters 
longing to the play omitted. What 
_—, would — awe 

perversions of the genius of a nationa 

} -Even in soci tragedies which 
ave been treated with most respect, the 

blest passages are frequently left out 
ir the sake of saving time. For instance, 

in Othello, Desdemona’s song in the 
mirth act, which is so highly pathetic, 
and so important to the catastrophe, is 
iruck out, as are also the character of 


hes? 
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Owen Glendower, and consequently a 
whole scene in Henry 1V. in Hamlet, 
among numerous alterations, the scene 
in which Polonius repeats the beautiful 
rules of life to his son, and the character 
of Fortinbras, are omitted; achange is 
also made at the conclusion of Romeo 
and Juliet. It must be confessed, that 
by tolerating these mutilations, in order 
to afford time for a farce or petit opera 
after the performance of the tragedy, 
the English do not afford any strong 
proofs of their poetic taste. In their 
actors, they admire above all things 
a certain coarse adherence to Nature, 
be it ever so repugnant to all ideas of 
propriety. Thus they are transported 
when their adored Kemble appears in 
Hotspur, like a downright boor, and 
carefully banishes every trace of dignity 
from his deportment; or when in the 
character of Hamlet, he runs after the 
ghost with clenched fists, and the latter, 
instead of gently appearing and vanishing 
in the queen’s chamber, gallops from 
one side of the stage to the other. The 
brutal coarseness of the no less celebrated 
Kean in Othello, who roars rather than 
declaims his part, would fill a German 
audience with disgust. 


[We have inserted these extracts for the 
amusement of our readers: but we do not 
think it necessary to reply to this torrent of 
insipid and arrogant abuse of the English 
actors and drama. The writer, who sup- 
poses that the importation of the Elgin 
marbles is lost upon Englishmen, may well 
tell us that it was only after Shakspeare was 


exported to Germany, his beauties first 


came to be understood. We admit that the 
curtailments and alterations of our immortal 
poet’s plays, are not always judicious, but 
we are certain that it is not from German 
taste and delicacy, we can hope for an 
amendment of our error. ] 















_ THE failure of ‘almost every late at- 
empt to explore the interior of the Afri- 
ai continent, and the melancholy ter- 
ition of the efforts of Hornemann, 
fark, Tuckey, Burckhardt, and Camp- 
‘together with the recent death of 
ié, on whom our last hopes for 
ccomplishment of this object were 
, render the return of any travel- 
ith an accession’ to our scanty 
information respécting those 
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datigerous regions, a subject at once of 
surprise and congratulation. The perils 
arising from the burning climate, and 
the nature of the country, from its 
wastes and wilds, destitute of the most 
indispensable necessaries of life, and its 
division into numberless petty states, at 

erpetual hostility with each other, are 
indeed so great and so multifarious, as 
to have thrown insuperable obstacles in 


_ the way of science—and hence the cen- 
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‘Is in the Interior of Africa, to the 
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tral regions of Africa will, it is to be 
feared, long continue to be a “‘ sealed 
book” to European curiosity. 

It was natural to expect that, with 
the restoration of peace, the ardour for 
et, eo and scientific discovery, 
which Britain alone seemed to cherish 
and indulge, would be communicated 
to the other nations of Europe. Ac- 
tuated by this spirit, Prince Maximi- 
lian, of Neuwied, has visited provinces 
of Brasil hitherto nearly unexplored ; * 
and the Austrian and Bavarian govern- 
ments availed themselves of the union of 
a German princess with the heir-appa- 
rent to the throne of Portugal, to dis- 
patch men of science to examine still 
more minutely the various treasures of 
that interesting region. A Russian ves- 
sel has performed a voyage of circum- 
navigation and discovery: and the 
French government has equipped and 
sent out another for a similar purpose. 
Besides this expedition, however, we 
have heard of no attempt for enlarging 
the bounds of geographical science, au- , 
thorised by the government of France. 
That of M. Moliien, whose narrative 
lies before us, was sanctioned, it is true, 
by M. Fleuriau, the governor of St. 
Louis, whose instructions particularly 
pointed to the discovery of the sources 
of the Senegal, Gambia, and Niger. 
He was also directed to ascertain whe- 
ther there really exists any communica- 
tion’ between the two former, and the 
distancé between the first and the 
sources of the third of these rivers. 
This commission he has executed so cre- 
ditably to himself, that on the report of 
a committee of the Academy of Sciences, 
to whose consideration his narrative 
was referred, he has been remunerated 
by the government with the cross of the 
legion of honour. 

. Mollien, nephew, we believe of 
Count Mollien, who has held various 
high civil appointments in France, was 
one of the survivors from the wreck of 
the unfortunate Medusa frigate, in 1816. 
Having prepared himself for his medi- 
tated expedition by a journey up the 
Senegal to the scales, or stations 
where the gum-trade is carried on, he 
met out in eae ori ds 1818, from St. 
hhouis, accompanied by a negro priest 
for his interpreter and guide, with a 
horse for his own use, and an ass to 
— we caaeeeiaety 

* The result of the observations made by 
his ‘Highness, during 





residence of two 
years in Brasil, will shortly be rat Re og 
the publie. 
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carry stich articles as he took with him. 
under the assumed character of a trader. 
for the purpose of procuring necessaries 
durmg his joutney. These consisted 
chiefly of gunpowder, tobacco, coral, 
amber and Beats. 

Without attempting to follow the an- 
thor through the “ hair-breadth ‘scapes 
and dangers imminent,” to which his 
enterprise exposed him, and of which 
the lovers of such adventures will find 
an abundant portion in his narrative, 
we shall present our readers with a few 
passages that will enable them to judge 
of the degree of interest and entertain- 
ment to be found in this volume. 

The tumult created by the appear- 
ance of a white man at Coqué, a Joloff 
village, is thus described : 


‘‘My Marabout awoke me at an early 
hour to go and pay my respects to the chief 
of the village,and thank him for the friendly 
reception which I had received from him 
the preceding night. Most of the people 
were yet asleep, so that I was not annoyed 
by the curiosity of any crowd in the streets; 
but on approaching the hut of the chief it 
was not without alarm that I observed from 
a thousand to twelve hundred persons assem- 
bled to pay their respects and make enqui- 
ries after him; I would have returned, but 
it was too late, for they perceived me. 
‘ There is a white man !’ was the general cry! 
it was the first time these negroes had seen 
one. The hut of the chief was soon forsaken, 
and I found myself instantly surrounded by 
an innumerable multitude which collected 
from ail sides. So eager was their euri- 
osity, that most of them had left behind 
some part of their apparel; they pushed 
against one another, clapped their hands, and 
cried ‘The white man for ever!’ but these 
clamours which tickled my vanity were min- 
gled with others which could not but excite 
alarm. I distinctly heard these words. 
‘ Down with the Christian !’ uttered by the 
Moors. Many of the negroes laughed at 
my face, the length of my nose in particu- 
lar was a subject of ridicule to this crowd. 
Neither did my dfess escape their criticism ; 
one put his hand into my pockets, (which 
did not contain any thing) another looked 
with astonishment at the stitching of my 
shoes, and the thickness of their soles. They 
offered me their hands on one side, and en- 
joined me tobe silent on the other. At 
tempts were made to disperse the crowd, for 
there was a tumult and bustle which would 
have made any one believe that the whole 
village.-had revolted. I could not refrain 
from. laughter at the extreme curiosity of 
these negroes. This laugh drew ano’ 
from them, followed by these words, — 

ed from every mouth : ‘ rete j 
laughed? .In the meantime the 
kept continually augmenting ; the Moors 
and some Poulas incessantly cried, “ He 
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¢Christian ” I then tried to escape, but 
éyery avenue was closed. I was alone, and 
resolving to extricate myself at all risks 
foi 4 situation which might become cri- 
tical, urged on my horse which was still 
in the prime of his strength, and his move- 
tents soon dispersed the crowd. The 
screams of the women and children, who ran 
sway terrified at seeing a white man on 
seback, pursuing them with an angry 
fook, frightened a beautiful Arabian mare 
which was fastened to the foot ofa tree ; she 
Ioose and began to run. It was not 

jout the greatest efforts that I could 
in my horse, which, full of fire, dis- 
dained the curb, and was ready to overthrow 
all that opposed his passage. At length 
several servants of the chief stopped him, 
and conducted me to the door of their mas- 
ter. It was not without difficulty that I 


genres myself a passage through the crowd 
‘the purpose of paying him my respects. 
desired me to sit down by his side ; but 
multitude, forgetting the respect due to 
¢chief, violated the asylum he had given 
. Weary of the immense number of peo- 
ple who entered at all the doors, he retired 
tahother hut. I saw no other means of 
wing myself from the throng than 
oretarn to my quarters.on horseback.’’ 
_ © It may easily be imagined that after pas- 
sing such a day as this I was not a little fa- 
med. I stood in need of sleep, but it was 
_that I should not enjoy perfect re- 
pose in the village of Coqué. About the 
iddie. of the night I was suddenly startled 
ut of my sleep by the roaring of two lién 
Which were prowling about the vilage 
seizé an ox or a sheep. It was the fits 
me I had heard this signal of carnage, ‘I 
féss it made me shudder, and my com- 
were equally alarmed. The door 
f ev hut was closed, mothers called in 
heir children; the men heard in gloomy 
ile nee the yoice of these terrible animals 
mich kept advancing. The dismay was 
eneral ; nevertheless, some armed them- 
elves. The dogs howled ; they durst not, 
iowever, leap over the hedges which en- 
losed the courts. The oxen lowed, but 























At every roar of the lion. The asses, 
iorses, inshort every animal answered, 
in doleful accents, the horrid roaring 
Db by heard. Whether the lions car- 
‘Off some victim into the recesses of the 
, or whether they retired without 
ittiig any havoc, we ceased to hear 
aiid the consternation which they had 
“Sabsided. As for me a thousand 
Teflections disturbed my slumbers, 
‘considered, that-during my journey 
id: ofteri haye to encounter:such ene- 
When the danger was over, courage 
each boasted of his prowess, 
ich cases. One bad killed a 
Was prowling rou is hut, 
4 r had res ; cooks aintabal which 
_ SEW Mowruty Mac.—No. 76. 
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the marauder had carried off. Having wit- 
tiessed their fears in the moment of danger, 
I gave no credit to all these boastings.”’ 


Of the hospitality met with in some 
parts of Africa, the reception of .the 
author by Fonebé, the Iman of Ogo, a 
a of Foutatoro, will afford some 
idea : 


‘* He was informed that a white man was 
at his door. ‘ Let him alight,’ cried he, 
‘ and come and see me.’ When I was be- 
fore him, to my great surprise he said to 
me in French: ‘ Bon jour, Monsieur,’ and 
added in Joloff: ‘ Here is your house; if 
you are hungry we will give you something 
to eat; if you are thirsty you shall be sup- 
plied with drink; if you are fatigued you 
shall rest yourself,’ and without giving me 
time to.answer, he took me by the hand, led 
me across several courts, and stopped in the 
last. At his command, twenty slaves were 
in motion ; he ordered my beasts to be con- 
ducted into the court belonging to his hut, 
which is quite an unusual thing; and he 
fed them himself. A slave then arrived 
with an enormous sheep-skin, and a mat, 
which he spread on the ground, and Fonebé 
begged me to be seated ; he also made them 
bring a cushion covered with Morocco lea- 
ther for a pillow. When the Negroes, im- 
pelled by curiosity, thronged to see me, he 
drove them away, telling them they ought 
hot to annoy me; he then expatiated in 
praise of white men, and declared he es- 
teemed them highly, because in a journey 
he had made to St. Louis, he had met with 
a kind reception from them. He next 
brought me a large vessel filled with honey 
and water, which I relished exceedingly ; 
and seating himself near me, he took me b 
the hand, and kept constantly asking how 
found myself. I was truly astonished; I 
fancied myself in an enchanted country; 
and I could not have imagined before my 
journey, that a black in the centre of Africa, 
could have such civilized manners. Havin 
observed a bunch of keys in his hand, 
asked him the use of them ; he immediately 
took me across . several .courts, in one of 
which were his wife and daughters, all very 
pretty, whom he introduced to me; and 
then opened several storehouses, where I 
saw a great quantity of millet; he shewed 
me this proof of his understanding: and 
prudence with a degree of pride, which I 
could not censure. I admired the simpli ty 
of his locks and keys, the former were o 
wood, the latter resembled the picklocks of 
our. locksmiths. , 

« When I had returned to my bed, he 
asked ‘what I should like for supper; | 
course I éould do no other than leave the 
choice to himself.” | 

Our traveller, with the characteristic 
fellsntry of his countrymen, describes 
egro beauties in these ferms:— = 
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“« The sister and niece of Boukari, were 
richly attired té do us honours their ears, 
hair, and necks, were loaded with gold, 
coral, and amber; they also wore many 
small silver bells. If diamonds draw atten- 
tion, in France, to the females who wear 
them, the women of Foutatoro attract not 
less notice y the jingling made by these 
bells when they walk. In every country 
coquetry has invented some expedient for 
captivating the eye and pleasing. Boukari’s 
two relatives were pretty; they had oval 
‘faces, fine features, delicate shapes, elegant 
and graceful figures, anda skin as black as 
et for as Mulattoes are sallower than 

uropeans, so the Toucolors, the offspring 
of Poulas and Negroes, are of a darker co- 
lour than the latter, The modesty of these 
women charmed me: whenever I looked at 
them they cast down their eyes, and covered 
their faces with their muslin veils. I thought 
it a duty, as a gallant Frenchman, to praise 
them to my Marabout ; but this African phi- 
losopher whispered to me: ‘ You cannot 
imagine how deceitful the women of our 
country are; this modesty which they affect, 
joined to the beauty of their features, and 
the lively passion they seem to feel for their 
lovers, inflames the latter to such a degree, 
that they eat them up,’ meaning that-they 
ruin them. Thus it is pretty nearly the 
same as among Europeans,” 


It appears that the sources of rivers 
are considered by the negroes as a kind 
of sanctuary, which they never suffer to 
be violated with impunity, so that it is 
necessary to visit them by stealth. Af- 
ter describing those of the Gambia and 
Rio Grande, the springs of which are a 
very small distance asunder, the author 

8:— 

“ The valley in which they are situated 
forms a kind of funnel, having no other out- 
lets than the two defiles by which the rivers 
yun off; man has never dared to use the 
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axe in the woods whieh overshadow these 
two springs, because the natives believe 
them to be inhabited by spirits; their re. 
spect for these places is carried to such a 
pitch, that they are careful not to enter 
them, and if any one had seen me penetrate 
within them, I should infallibly have beep 
put todeath. From the situation of these 
two sources, in a basin, between high moun- 
tains, covered with ferruginous stones and 
cinders, and almost entirely destitute of ver- 
dure, I am led to conjecture that they oe- 
cupy the crater of an extinct volcano. The 
ground which resounded under my feet, 
probably covers one of the abysses whence 
the fiery eruptions issued.” 


Notwithstanding the attendant dan- 
ger the author contrived to examine also 
the sources of the Senegal and of the 
Faleme, which, like the former, are 
situated at no great distance from one 
another. 

The limit of the author's peregrina- 
tions was Timbo, the capital of the 
country of Fouta Diallon, where find- 
ing it impracticable to proceed farther, 
he was obliged to set out on his return. 
Oppressed with the complicated afflic- 
tion of sickness, hardships, and _priva- 
tions, under which he had nearly sunk 
by the way, he reached the Portuguese 
settlements of Geba and Bissao, and ar- 
rived at St. Louis, after an absence of 
exactly twelve months. 

We here take leave of M. Mollien, 
who, combining much positive informa- 
tion respecting the countries and the na- 
tions which he visited, with much per- 
sonal adventure, has produced a work 
more pleasing than if it had consisted 
entirely of the former, and more valua- 
ble than if the author had exclusively 
confined himself to the latter. 
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LESSONS OP THRIPT. 


Published for General Benefit by a Member of the Save-all Club. 


THE caprice of men at different pe- 
riods has 
some darling qualities idolized as virtues, 
while others, which. could not be mis- 
taken for vices, have been tacitly scorned 


as only fit to occ ling minds, 
and. avert . Bou” thoes who 
could not aspire to praise. 

fom latter we discover Fruga- 
lity. What writer has ever thought of 
making his hero an economist? | 


* 4 ith 
P *it has teh Mas coteaiad ‘that el 






ted to make much of 


been accustomed to bestow wy gre 
athies on the gay, florid, open- 
Seattd rake, who sieving manifested a 
disposition to give, where he had nothing 
of his own to bestow, rnined those ho- 
nest tradesmen who were credulous 
enough to trust him, and qualified him- 
self for 1 society, by visiting the 
King’s Bench or: the Fleet; while the 
man who disdained to be generous a 
the expense of others, who would not 
affect splendour which his means were 
inadequate to sustain, in fine, who de- 
nied himself enjoyments for which he 
could not honestly pay, has been tre 








1820.] 
unsparing ridiculé as a mean and 
: dete Our citizens and traders 
ave wisely joined to laugh this charac- 
er out Of countenance, and to applaud 
@ swindling pleasantries of a profli- 
Let them look to the effects of 
s—let them look to their ledgers, and 
see if they have not been merry at their 
dwn expense. f° 
-fthere be any truth in thé remark 
by one of the gréatest orna- 
ments of British literature, that ** it 
would be well if fewer possessed the 
iperfluities, and more the comforts of 
:” in times like the present, it is de- 
_ that mankind should be weaned 
om the admiration of that which ought 
never to have been defended—that mad- 
ness and dishonesty should no longer be 
e as the gracefully irregular flow 
of youthful gaiety ; and that the modest 
Virtues which find a friend in the author 
of Lessons on Thrift,” should be re- 
tilled from that exile to which they were 
doomed by sordid dissipation and unre- 
flecting folly. | 
But we must éxplain, as we proceed, 
to against mistake or representa- 
n. We do not wish to return to that 
able state, which we suppose some 
our radical neighbours contemplate, 
fhen they talk of ‘a state of nature;” 
mely, that in which the first inhabit- 
its of this island found themselves 
mbowered in their native woods. We 
Onot sigh for that economical simpli- 
ity which, according to Richard de Ci- 
fencester, made blue paint applied to the 
liman body a substitute for clothing ;— 
we say nothing in praise of that fruga- 
ty (for we will not suppose that it could 
e taste), which led séven or eight an- 
fient Britons to unite for the support of 
ne wife ; nor do we even lift our voices 
dinst that most effeminate piece of 
ixtry, as it was considered by some at 


ie Commencement of Queen Elizabeth's — 


m—the introduction of chimnies to 
ses. ‘The votaries ef luxiiry may 
that, in the last instance, we 
but. a very slight concession: but 
‘frightful effects of that departure 
old Eng lish habits was once thought 
alarming.. We read in Holling- 
s— Now have we many chimnies ; 
‘yet pear tands abe com} 0 
Mis, catarrhs, and pozes ; then ha 
WE reredoceed” and our heads 
er ache. For as the smoke in 
ys Was suppseed. to be a suff- 
ten for the. timber of the 
“ude 


: 
, cet 


puted a far better me- 
Ma good man and bis 
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hoped thatthe merchant would explain 
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family from the quack or poze, where- 
with, as then, very few were ac- 
quainted.’* | 
- With all our reverence for economy, 
assuredly there are practitioners of the 
present day whom we would prefer to 
Dr. Smoke ; even though calling in the 
former, we must submit to the incon- 
venience of offering a fee. Saying this, 
we are not prepared to fevel in that me- 
dical luxury, which is familiar to some 
of those whom the book before us has 
been written to reclaim. Among the 
evils which a disregard of economy has 
introduced, we are disposed to include 
that state of things which has made gigs, 
curricles, and carriages, the indispensa- 
ble vehicles. of physic—the necessary 
tools of those who wotild successfull 
administer to sickness. We do not sig 
for the return of those golden days, 
when our wise progenitors made the 
same aperture act the double part of a 
window and a chimney, and when a log 
of wood was considered an excellent 
illow ; but sometimes when our re- 
uctant hands are a little embarrassed to 
find the expected fee, or our purses feel 
most aukwardly convenient for the 
pocket, after settling the lengthened bill, 
we do regret that those who pre- 
scribe for us when indisposed, must at 
the same time prescribe for their own 
horses and carriages, and that the pe- 
riod is gone by when a sufferer could 
hope for relief from the pill of a pedes- 
trian. 

Our author, to show the evil effects 
of luxury and extravagance; even ina 
national point of view, gives the follow- 
ing narrative : : : 


“The Seven United Provinces were at 
the height of their power and: prosperity 
about 1650, before England, recovering 
from a destructive civil war, began to re# 
Claim the dominion of the ocean: —__ 

‘‘ But in their successful periods the pri- 
vate virtues had also their share, yell 
simony, a3 usual, produced wealth in- 
dustry. In a conversation at Rotterdam 
this subject was discussed ; and as the par- 
ties mostly imputed the decline of their re- 
public to political causes, an opulent mer- 
chant said, that if the company would dine 
with him on such a day, he would convinee 
them that there were other causes more in 
their power: ' ; 

“ The invitation was » and it ™ 

is 
sentiments, by which they might improve 
their speculations in commerfce ovér 4 glass 
of wine, after an elegant repast, as he wad 
accustomed to give. But what was ‘their 
surprise to find nothing on the table but 
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salted herrings and table beer! They ate, 
however, a morsel in silence and dissatis- 
faction, which the master seemed not to ob- 
serve, praying them repeatedly to eat and 
push the glass. At length, when they be- 
gan to look at their watches, the master or- 
dered in the dinner. At this word they 
brightened up, when in came a leg of mut- 
ton boiled with turnips, and a pot or two of 
strong beer. This dish was little more sa- 
fisfactory than the other, as they expected 
very different fare in such a magaificent 
house. There was, however, a t sacri- 
fice of conscience and veracity in praising 
the mutton and the beer. But some yawn- 
ed, and half the gigot remained even among 
& numerous company, when the master, 
seeing their distress, nodded unnoticed to an 
old hoary-headed domestic, who alone had 
ap along with the mutton, and who 


stood respectfully at the sideboard to serve 
bread or the beer. He went out, and 


€ company was left to a languid conver- 
sation ; their eyes saying more than their 
tongues. 

“ On a sudden the folding doors opened, 
and a train of twelve servants entered, bear- 
ing on massy plate the choicest -fish, flesh, 
fowl, all the delicacies of the season. Two 
without livery took their places. behind the 
master: the others, in splendid uniform, 
behind the guests. The number of wines 

resented was computed at fifteen, and even 
the richest guests were astonished at the 
splendour and variety of the festival. 

“‘ When an equal dessert was served, and 
the wine began to circulate, a prudent and 
Wary guest thought it was time to request 
our opulent merchant to explain his senti- 
ments,.as he had promised. All ‘were fixed 
in mute attention when he made this memo- 
table answer : ‘ Gentlemen, my sentiments 
are already explained ; the lesson is already 
given. When our ancestors were gradually 
rising to wealth under the yoke of Bur- 
gundy, Austria, Spain, their frugality was 
contented with our first dish, and they even 
blessed the inventor. In their second pe- 
riod, when the noble house of Orange, when 
Maurice of Nassau was establishing our 
power in the East and ‘West Indies, and 
commercial wealth began to overflow all 
our ports and canals, still habits and pru- 
dence’ occasioned economy, and our rich 
senators dined on plain mutton, and. drank 
wholesome beer. dinner I have had 
the honour to give you is a very moderate 
specimen of our presentexistence. Add the 
luxury and pomp of houses, furniture, and 
equipages, and as you well can, of 
the ‘difference of —a difference 
which, I would venture to say, would yw 
even for one year, been regatded asa for- 


) a scheme of ¢ 
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frugal habits which formed the wealth 
of other times, would produce incalcy- 
lable distress. The ministers of luxury 
must be thrown out of employ, — those 
branches of our commerce which are 
connected with their labours must suffer, 
and the public revenue would in conse. 
quence decline. These are certainly 
serious considerations ; but we think it 
would be no difficult task to prove be- 
yond all doubt, that the evil apprehended 
would be greatly compensated by the 
good produced. It is well remarked by 

ume, that ‘ there is no abuse so great 
in civil society as not to be attended 
with a variety of beneficial conse- 
quences.” He supports this assertion 
by shewing that even the suppression 
of the monasteries in the time of the 
eighth Henry, was a subject of serious 
complaint, though that the measure was 
most desirable, will not now be denied. 
So in the present day, if men were sud- 
denly to become wise and honest, what 
extensive calamity would be the conse- 
quence! A general peace would be 
nothing to it! If we take into our 
consideration the immense crowd of 
judges, advocates, students, attornies, 
conveyancers, clerks, jailers, turnkeys, 
bailiffs, deputy bailiffs, police officers, 
executioners, and assistants, that would 
at once become useless members of soci- 
ety, we must be alarmed for the condi- 
tion of the multitude, whose hopes would 
in a moment be blasted, whose prospects 
would be wholly closed by a change so 
unexpected. We might even go further 
and shew the ruin which must fall on 
many meritorious makers and powderers 
of wigs, dealers in gowns, and letters of 
lodgings in all the assize towns, as well 
as in London, while the diminished con- 
sumption of parchment, as it must make 
sheep skin a drug in the market, would 
undoubtedly fill the landed interest with 
dismay. And so if Providence should 
be pleased to. relieve all the human race 
from bodily infirmity, it requires no 
great stretch of mind to perceive how 
severely this merciful dispensation would 
press on several numerous and industri- 
ous classes ;—how fatally it would op- 
pose the progress of certain vehi- 
les before mentioned in this article, 
and consequently how vast a sum 0) 
misery would arise from the total ab- 
sence of affliction. But because such 
consequences must flow from the extine- 
tion of crime and infirmity, shall we 
pich d a. robber as a benefactor i 
ciety, instead of hanging him,—ap 
exult that we are menaced with n0 



























sarcity of disease? Surely this would 
sot be rational! But it would not be 
more absurd than the arguments which 
we have supposed, and which unfortu- 
sately we have heard in favour of luxury. 
“The member of the Save-all Club, in 
his anomalous production, gives some 
amusing lessons on this subject, 
which are introduced with much eccen- 
tricity. Annexed to the preface there 
ap eriee of approbations from a com- 
mittee of that society of which the author 
professes himself a member, and the 
several certificates, with the signatures 
annexed, constitute such an imprimatur 
asmight be expected to issue from a set 
of humourists of the old school. Next 
appears a list of the names of all this 
hopeful brotherhood, with the rules of 
the club; and here the singularity of the 
work begins. The rules are eight in 
number ; but by an ingenious mode of 
arrangement, number viii stands first, 
and the series ends with numberi. To 
j this innovation on the practice 
of all legislative authorities, the writer 
cites a dictum of Justice Mansfield, who 
was accustomed to say that “in order 
todo well we should always begin at the 
end;” and the reader, it seems, may 
Aaa this precept either by takin 
numbers in their inverse order, and 
ascending to the head of the code, or by 
y the rules as they stand, and 
g with number one, ever bearing 
Mind the-author’s memento, that the 
beginning is PRUDENCE, and the 
id ECONOMY. | 
‘His very obvious, even on perusing 
hree o four of the first lessons, that 
ae author in propounding them, has 
lot condescended ‘to follow any of the 
recedents laid down by our most dis- 
¢d lecturers on moral philosophy. 
seeals sparingly in definition, and very 
angely tration, indulging a Shan- 
wan license of digression upon all sorts 
ects, and pressing into the service 
Hmi8 cause the recorded wisdom-of every 
we and country. After these wide 
sions, he recurs, at his own good 
lite, tohis subject, and this he treats 
Manner so dryly humorous and so 
Bly ‘comic, that his effusions resem- 
ose of a public orator, who has the 
' Of convulsing his hearers with 
ter, without moving a muscle him- 
Tn fact, we were so Rpzaled to 
i what he meant in jest and what 
ne so bewildered in guessing 
Scope Of his undertaking, or, in 
iglish, so much at a loss to find 
if he was driving at, that we 
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were constrained to bestow on his pre- 
face a more deliberate perusal, and there 
we found a remark dropt in his careless 
way, which served to relieve our embar- 
rassment: “ There are,” says he, a 
‘“‘ thousand ways of getting money, but 
only one of saving it; which is, not to 
spend it unnecessarily. This is the 
golden thread on which I have endea- 
voured to string my pearls of ancient 
and modern lore, of book-reading, and 
of real life. I have read a great deal, 
and seen a great deal of all modes of 
existence; and that great poet Mr. Gray, 
has pronounced, that if any man would 
commit to paper merely what he has 


- seen and heard, the product would in- 


fallibly prove an interesting book.” 

The following passage exemplifies that 
mixture of remark and anecdote which 
is peculiarly characteristic of this singu- 
lar writer. 


“ Of the four cardinal virtues, our club 
regards Temperance as the chief; for, ex- 
cept in her presence, where are Justice, 
Prudence, Fortitude? The old kitchen 
inscription, WASTE NOT, WANT NOT, is an 
emphatic maxim of this virtue. Temperance 
in wine has been of late enforced by the 
most cogent of all arguments, the price. 
Barry objects to champagne, as producing 
spasms and other nervous diseases, and 
recommends old hock, as generous without 
being inflammatory, and a most grateful 
and styptic cordial in putrid diseases. In 
like manner, all the favourite wines of the 
ancients, the Falernian, kept for a hundred 
years, and the others, were all white wines, 
and are specially described by the classics 
as being of an amber colour. The hue of 
red wine is transitory, and fails in port at 
twelve years,as it becomes tawney at nine. 
The wine also loses its st th; but per- 
haps Madeira or old hock might aspire to 
the Falernian longevity. 

Some rich save-thrifts mix cider with port 
wine for their servants; others choose 
coach-horses that match with those of a 
gouty neighbour, so ‘that if a horse be sick, 
another can be borrowed without inconveni- 


—ence; for these animals are subject, if my 


memory serve, to one hundred and thirty 
diseases, and four are often necessary in 
reserve for a carriage drawn by two. It is 
a great breach of economy to have a villa 
near town, where friends are so happy to 
arrive just at dinner-time. You may, how- 
ever, take your hat, as running out te see a 
neighbour taken violently ill, or fall upon 
the sofa yourself in a violent fit of the colic. 
If, however, you admit a friend or two, 

iow the maxim of Socrates to his wife, 
‘«¢ Why increase our dinner? If the com- 
pany be real friends, there is enough: if 
not, too much.” | 

The above extract gives a fair sample 
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of the merits, and also of the defects of 
the member of the Save-all Club. Here, 
as in other instances, he suffers the 
economy of which he professes to be the 
advocate, to degenerate into shabbyness. 
We deny that meanness is economy. 
The man who would shuffle out, to avoid 
7 Be friend to dine, is one of those 
who have brought the economist into 
disgrace. The true economist, while 
regulating his own enjoyments by a fru- 

al calculation of price, may with cheer- 
Fitness make an occasiorial sacrifice to 
satisfy the habits of a friend, whose real 
wants have been multiplied by studying 


[May }, 
in a different school ; and indeed it is oy 


such occasions that the abstemious may 


meets with his reward, feeling is he 
must how much independence grows gp 
plain and simple habits, and at what a 
distance privation is rethoved from him. 
self, while it is ever in the vicinity of 
him who sighs for luxuries. 

But our laughing . philosopher is quite 
as anxious to amuse as to establish his 
position, and he indulges in all the pleas- 
antries that occur to him with a careless 
freedom that makes us occasionally at a 
loss whether we should laugh at, or 
laugh with him. 





ADVENTURES OP A TRAVELLER IN THE ISLAND OP 8T. JAGO, 
(Concluded from page 417.) 


Don Contco Freire p’ANDRADE 
was, as I have already mentioned, a Mu- 
latto, but of Portuguese descent, and, 
indeed, of a family that still flourishes 
in Portugal. His exterior appeared at 
first sight extremely prepossessing, 
though not imposing. He was of the 
middle size, rather thin, with a cheerful, 
friendly countenance. A more practised 
observer than I was, at least at that 
time, would not, however, have found it 
difficult to discover in his black, rollin 
eye an expression of treachery aad 
cruelty, though he possessed the art of 
dissimulation in a high degree. By the 
cultivation of his mental faculties he had 
indeed succeeded in checking, not wholly 
- eradicating his natural vices. Cruelty 
and lust are generally associated; thus 
Andrade was also an emaciated volup- 
tuary, who at the of fifty odd years 

ad not abandoned his besetting sin. 
is earlier amours were attested by the 
three pages of whom I have made men- 
tion. esé were all his progeny; and 
the difference of their colour sufficientl 
indicated that they were each by a dif- 
ferent mother ; for Antonio was black, 
Damian dark brown, and Francisco a 
perfect mestizo. He had alse a daugh- 
ter, fourteen years old, named Jeroni- 
mi¢, an rs Aggie girl, who was the 
equal hideo Negress a iliet waanee 
y hideous . aino- 
ne pF (Mater Innocentia), had 
contrived to fix herself uninterru ly 


ie is goed ge ; she was still, t 
80 old and ope his favourite 
tress, and at the same time the oracle of 





her Adonis, who undertook nothing 
without her advice. I have myself fre- 
y witnessed the tenderness: which 
manifested for this hag. Her 


company was so indispensably necessary 
to him, that even when he took his siesta, 
she was obliged to lie down upon the 
bed at his feet. His whole household— 
the seraglio itself not excepted—was 
under her government, and every one 
trembled before her. Had I had no 
other object in view than to maintain 
myself in the canon’s favour, prudence 
alone would have dictated the policy of 
securing her’s. But I had particular 


reasons besides for making a friend of 


Mother Innocence. With all the inde- 
pendence that I enjoyed in the house 
of the canon, 1 was nevertheless tied 
down by two restrictions; for, stimu- 
lated by jealousy and mistrust, he had, 
at my first coming, obliged me to pro- 
mise never to stay from’ home at night, 
and never to enter the apartments of the 
females. ‘T'o fulfil the latter condition 
would have been an easy task enough, 
and never should I have thought of vio- 
lating it, had I not thereby paved myself 
a way to the evasion of the former, 
which to me was a point of much greater 
cousequence. When the thunder of the 
cannon announced the arrival of Dutch 
or Danish East Indiamen, which were 
accustomed to come to an anchor in the 
road of Porto Praya, for the purpose of 
proctiring provisions and fresh water, 
my heart palpitated with impatient an- 
xiety to obtain intelligence from my 1a- 
tive country, knowing that in general 
one-third, and sometimes even half of 
the crew, received permission to spe 

twenty-four hours on shore, and that 
se of them consequently availed 
themselves of this opportunity to visit 
Ribeira Grande. In order, however, t0 
seek such fh visitors and to spe 


a few hours.in their company, | was 9¢ 
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essitated to chuse the night-time, if I 
yould avoid exciting or rather confirm- 
ing the suspicions of the canon that I 
harboured a design of quitting his house 
and the island, on the first favourable 
ecasion. Without the connivance of 
Paccechensche, it would have been im- 
ible for me to have got out of the 
egurt-yard at night. As one good turn 
deserves another, I sought to approach 
ay object by combining her interest with 
yine, and suffered myself to be ed 
waded by her, during the absence of the 
canon, especially when he was gone to 
mass, to venture into the apartments of 

}females, and to amuse her and the 
ther ladies of the seraglio with my chat. 
Grateful for this compliance, whenever 
European ships had arrived, she sent a 
female slave named Braschie to let me 
out at the yard-door, in the evening, 
when the canon was enjoying his first 









_Meanwhile Easter approached. At 
. Jago this festival is celebrated with 
r solemnity than any other. Good 
was pemncn ay distinguished by 
procession of penitents. Pro- 
with a rod composed of flexible 
e: peving bent, sharp-pointed nails 
tached to their extremities, these peni- 
ents scourged their naked shoulders, 
Kclaiming, every ten paces, Misericor- 
ia Senhor !—“ Mercy, O. Lord!—so 
mmercifully that the blood trickled 
own their hacks. Another penitent in 
the midst of them bore a prodigious 
fooden cross. When the procession 
had reached the cathedral, these peni- 
ents were conducted to the Franciscan 
Wavent, to. have ratafia applied to their 
merated shoulders. ‘To the honour of 
found reason be it remarked, that these 
ersoms were all natives of the very 
west class. In the whole procession 
@ was not a single white, and the 
. $f dents themselves, in whose com- 
I viewed the bloody spectacle, ridi- 
id the simplicity of the populace, and 
ng the edifying exhibition of those 
» Ndulged their palates with sweet- 
' , of which I received an ample por- 
‘Sm. Upon the whole there is but little 
f among the higher ranks at St. 
,and the canon never gave himself 
ust c oncern about my religion. 
fy of my inactive life, I began to 
\Of means of quitting the island, 
either returning to my native 
r_proceeding to remoter regions, 
_Surlosity to visit new countries 
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"The arrival of a Danish ship 
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in the road of Porto Praya afforded me 
a plausible pretext. I had previously 
told the canon, that, on account of my 
plethoric habit, I was accustomed to lose 
some blood every spring, which was true 
enough; and that I was only waiting for 
the arrival of a European ship to have 
this operation performed by the sur- 
geon. The canon, indeed, was of opi- 
nion that a black surgeon might answer 
quite as well; but could not help admit- 
ting the validity of the objection, that 
the coarse lancets employed by the na- 
tive surgeons, and nearly resembling the 
fleam of our farriers, were not the best 
adapted to my delicate veins. He, there- 
fore, strove to conceal his vexation at 
my design, and ordered his dear Maino- 
schenscha, after she had for obvious rea- 
sons given her consent, to furnish me 
with provisions for a few days. The 
next morning I set out for Porto Praya, 
accompanied by a slave, whom my _pa- 
tron sent along with me, ostensibly to 
show me the way and to carry my pro- 
visions, but in reality to serve asa spy 
upon my conduct, and to watch my mo- 
tions. 

Chance decreed, that just at the mo- 
ment of my arrival at Porto. Praya, the 
captain of a Danish ship was landing 
with the supercargo. I lost no time in 
waiting upon the former, and acquaint- 
ing him with my wish; but before he 
would promise that it should be com- 
plied with, he proposed to me to embark 
with him for China, as he heard that I 
could speak several languages. The su- 
percargo joined in persuading me to 
consent by assuring me that the voyage 
should be rendered as agreeable to me 
as possible; and I, who should have 
been delighted to circumnavigate the 
globe with Cook and Bougainville, was 
actually tempted to acquiesce on the 
spot, but still had sufficient discretion to 
“Yequest an hour to consider of the pro- 
posal, I employed this interval in seek- 
ing some of the sailors who had come on 
shore, and enquiring the character of 
the captain, whose physiognomy was not 
the most prepossessing. Luckily I fell 
in with two men who had slipped away, 
just before my conversation with the 
captain, and who described him as the 
greatest tyrant and the most sordid mi- 
ser, whom the supercargo, though a 
humane and upright man, was unable to 
control. This account cured me of all 
desire to behold China and _ its glories, 
and before the hour had expired, I has- 
tened to. signify to the captain my re- 
fusal of his offer. The consequence 
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was that he also refased to gratify m 
wish, under pretext that he should Weil 
anchor that day, so that I could not ac- 
company him to the ship, as there would 
riot be time to send the boat back with 
me to the shore. I actually saw the ves- 
sel set sail the same evening; and as 
nightfall co toe my retarn to Ribeira 
Grande, E was obliged, for want of bet- 
ter lodgings, to take up my quarters for 
the night in the guard-house of the 
black garrison of the fort. 

The whole military force of St. Jago 
consisted of about five hundred men, of 
whom four hundred were infantry, and 
one hundred cavalty. Among the for- 
nier were about fifty Portuguese, banish- 
ed hither from their native country ; all 
the rest were natives. Neither the one 
nor the other had any uniform, and the 
only distinction between them was, that 
the Portuguese wore cotton waistcoats 
of every colour; with sleeves, shoes, 
stockings, and a cocked hat; whereas, 
the black foot-soldiers had in general 
black or dark blue waistcoats, breeches, 
frequently in rags, of the same colour, 
broad-brimmed, slouched hats, and all 
weiit bare foot. Some who were in ra- 
ther better circumstances wore instead 
of the waistcoat, a cotton shirt with lon 
ruffles ; others, again, had neither, an 
were mérely covered with a large hand- 
kerchief of various colours thrown over 
the body, and fastened together at the 

ack of the neck. The Portuguese were 
rnished with old rasty muskets, many 
of them without cock or lock, but no 
side-arms: the blacks, on the other hand, 
carried long pikes ted with a two- 
edged lance, and old Spanish knives, the 
latter either on the left side or the right, 
ust as they pleased. ‘T'o complete this 
seen these oe wilti tnair pion 
ors, when paradi th their pikes 

on the right should, chtried their hats 
fn the left hand. The most finished 
er cannot be prouder of his equip- 
metit than one of these black lancers, 
luck or plunder had supplied 


when 
With what 


him with an old waistcoat. 
gravity 


he strutted about!—how con- 
n his 





them indiscriminately wearing black 
coats, shoes, and stockings. The go 
vernor's valet was at the same time 
major of this truly imposing corps, 
which I had an pepe cin of behold. 
ing, On occasion of a review, in all its 


lory. 

. Much disappointed, I set out next 
morning with my companion for Ri- 
beira Grande. On my arrival, the canon 
was at dinner with Father Sebi. His 
countenance betrayed the pleasure which 
he felt at my unexpected return, and 
which he manifested still more decisively 
by ordering a plate to be brought for 
me, and desiring me to sit down by his 
side. He then frankly confessed his 
suspicion, that the pretext of getting 
blooded had been merely a mask to con- 
céal my real design, and launched out 
mto the warmest commendations of my 
honourable sentiments and conduct, of 
which he would certainly not have been 
so liberal, had he been aware of my ne- 
gociation with the captain. Such was 
the excess of his joy, that he could not 
refrain from communicating to Father 
Sebi a plan which he had long secretly 
cherished. 

“Dear Father Sebi,” said he, with 
his accustomed formality, “ hear what 
I have been thinking of. I have suff- 
ciently tried Erdmann here, since he has 
been with me, and have found him to be 
all that I can wish. It is therefore my 
intention to provide handsomely for 
him, and if he can make up his mind to 
remain here, to give him my Jeronimie 
for a wife. Both are yet young, and 
their marriage may therefore be deferred 
for a year or two. Aftér my death 
Jeronimie shall apt yd og A 

ro , and till then both shall 
Sattiled in my house—what think 
ou of this plan?”—Father Sebi gave 
t his unqualified approbation, while 
the blood curdled in my veins on hear- 
ing the pro When the canon ad- 
dressed the same question to me, I was 
so completely paralysed as to be inca- 
pable of uttering a syllable, and a silent 
Obeisance was the only answer I could 
return. | 

To form an adequate conception of 
my horror and consternation, the reader 

ust have beheld, face to face, the hi- 
dleovis éreature whom the canon 80 
Kindly destined for my wife; for n° 







: ‘can do justice to the origiual. 
A tort, quarélumpy thing, with » 
‘brown-yellow | 
‘nose, a wide mouth " 
lips, large eats projecting far from 


lexion, a ver : 
}, thick protuberan 
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yead, and teeth than which no little cro- 
@dile' could have sharper pointed ones 


euch is the faint outline of the fea-’ 
tires of my intended bride, in compa- 
fivon with whom my black Mary might’ 


ye termed a cherub. 


The canon fortunately attributed my 


embarrassment to joyful surprise,andcon- 
strued my mute bow into a sign of silent 
scence. 
from me a verbal consent to the 
gdidtis match, so vividly did the caution’ 
of the dying Italian present itself to my 
@ul. As, however, he did not urge any 
expression of my sentiments, I left him 
id his error, to avoid offending his pride 
and incurring his revenge ; fully deter- 
mined to seize the first favourable occa- 
sion for preventing the detested union. 
From the moment that the canon fan- 
ded he had secured me for his son-in- 
law, it was the object of all his solici- 
tidé to render my abode in the island as 
ys as possible. Not only was I 
wards his constant companion at 
but also in all his visits even to 
persons of the highest distinction. Mai- 
noschenscha also, who gave her instant 


ation to the choice of the canon, 
redoubled her demonstrations of kind-— 


s, and strove to anticipate my every 


‘I was now at perfect liberty to make 
ekcursions into the country, and em- 
loyed it chiefly in visiting the canon’s 
Ousins, Juan and Manuel Tavarez. 
De former was a man of a mild dispo- 
mon, not unversed in the sciences, a 
‘ery agreeable companion, and at all 
mes extremely affable and friendly to 
ué; “Manuel, on the contrary, was very 
nt, and of a revengeful disposi- 

a; which was expressed in his counte- 

» He: behaved, however, with 
“politeness to me, till he received 
iférmation of the intended match be- 
én me and the lovely Jeronimie. 
‘circumstance could not, indeed, be 

iter of indifference to him, since, 

or thy interference, he and his bro- 
were the next heirs to the property 
‘canon’; and he therefore sought 
méin the good opinion of the 

, Sat without success, as my patron 
divined the source of his calumni- 


ou ations. 
withstanding the pleasures of my 
Je of life, I was incessantly 


d with the hts of ‘flight. 
jest | escaping I had 
myself off by consenting to 


by: Black, so that’ I had now no 
pretext fora journey to Porto 
fonruLy Mac.—No. 76. 
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No tortures should have’ 


-commodation under this affliction. 
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Praya. What all the efforts of my in- 
genuity could not accomplish, was at 
length brought about by an occurrence, 
the recollection of which yet thrills me 
with horror. The immediate occasion 
of it was an illness, which never fails to’ 
attack every stranger who resides for 
any time on the island. 

[ had passed nearly six months in St. 
Jago, and during that period had en- 
joyed uninterrupted health, to the asto- 
nishment of all. The climate of the 
island is not the most salubrious, and 
fever is often epidemic among the na- 
tives, especially in the rainy season. 
Foreigners are invariably subject to an 
inflammatory disease, which is ascribed 
to the unusual heat, and therefore called 
advenza do sol, or disease of the sun. 
Strangers are commonly attacked by it 
in the first months after their arrival ; 
but though it is attended with violent 
fever, itis seldom dangerous. AsTI had 
remained so long exempted from it, I 
began to hope that nature had made aa 
exception in my favour. ‘The canon 
was not so credulous, and taught me to 
look forward with some alarm to the 
rainy season. He prophecied but too 
truly, for on the 17th of June, the very 
day on which the rainy season com- 
meneéd; I felt the first attacks of the 
sun-diséase. 

The canon exerted himself to the ut- 
most to afford me every possible ha 

e 
directed ai apartment adjoining to that 
of the three pages to be he nde for 
my reception ; he gave me his favourite 
attendant slave, Manuel Anton, for my 
nurse ; he provided me with every thin 
that could alleviate my situation, and, 
had it been in his power, he would have 
procured mé the assistance of a skilful 
physician. Unfortunately, however, the 
whole island contained not -one such 
person. ‘The reader may form some 
idea of the abilities of the sable Escula- 
pius, to whose treatment I was obliged 
to submit, when I state that a red, cool- 
ing powder, constituted the whole stock 
of his medieines, and was the only re- 
medy em for my cure. [ had been 
ill about a fortnight, and this universal 
nostrum, of which [had to swallow a 
prodigious quantity every day, had ef- 


order The doctor, therefore,’ 
mined to fall to work in # differe 
ner. One morning He en 
room, at the head of fo 
slaves, bringing a chaffing 
some cotton-wool and st 
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tumblers, and very politely requested 
me to get up. As, however, extreme 
weakness prevented my compliance, two 
of them took me by the arms, and two 
ope by the legs, and carried me to two 
chests of equal heights, placed close to- 
ether, where they laid me. upon m 
at and held me down so fast that 

could not stir. | was nota little puz- 
zled to guess what could be the object of 
these preparations; but was sqon ap- 
prised of it the infernal torture in- 
flicted on my back, My physician had 
filled the six tumblers, one after ano- 
ther, with burning cotton, and applied 
them tke enpRing-siaeers. Blisters as 
large as a man's fist were the necessary 
consequence; these my tormentor im- 
mediately opened with a lancet, in order, 
as he imagined, to discharge in the 
shortest way the matter of the disease 
together with the water. When, after 
this barbarous operation, I was convey- 
ed back to bed, | felt so exhausted, that 
I conceived my end to be approaching. 
Ia a few days, however, my fever seem- 
ed samewhat to abate; but my reco- 
“aT od so slowly that at the end 
af six weeks I bed scarcely. strength. to 


from w 
sill then the canon paid me at least 
one visit a day in my room, and testitied 
great sympathy fur my situation. For 
this reason I was the more struck one 
day. at hig not coming at all. Next 
pa Fy Daya ha ~~ but — 
utside ¢ rtmen merely. en- 
dey : a the lattice-work (of 
which the interior partitions. in the 


bog cahteneet tit 


in a laconic manner 
after 


i went. away again. T 
~My was dis] 
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the apartment of the slayes, several of 
whom wished me joy as their future 
master, on my intended marriage, which 
was no longer a secret; on which og. 
casion I had the uppardonable folly to 
decline their congratplations, and even 
to drop same sarcastic remarks on the 
hideous person of my presumed bride, 
It was totally contrary to my custom to 
descend to such familiarity with slaves, 
but the rum with which the Europeans 
had plied. me, had loosened my tongue 
and carried me boron the bounds of 
sober discretion. So long, however, as 
I could overawe the slaves—so long as I 
was daily and hourly about the canon, 
and consequently able to repel any 
charge in case of necessity—so long | 
had nothing to fear from this impru- 
dence; for the canon would have be- 
lieved me in preference to any single 
accuser, and most of the slaves were too 
sincerely: attached to me—as I| knew 
from numberless proofs —to support such 
a person by their testimony. But the 
weak state to which I was reduced by 
my long continued illness, at the same 
time that it kept me at a distance from 
the person of the canon, quite altered 
the matter ; and who knows but that 
Don Manuel Tayarez might retain, 
among the canon’s slaves, a hired spy to 
watch for opportunities of ruining me 
in his estimation. 

Be this, however, as it might, so much 
at least was clear to me, that [ had every 
thing to fear from the canyn’s revenge, 
withput discayering any possibility of 
extricating myself from my uppleasant 
situation. This idea kept me the whole 
day on the rack. My. uneasiness was 
increased towards evening by the mys- 
terious behaviour of a slave, who com- 
monly attended upon me and the three 
pages, and who, as. I no longer needed 
the services of Manuel Anton, had re- 
sumed hig former duty. Louis, for this 
was the name. of the young man, who 
was heartily, attached to me, came about 
bed-time, to. enquire if I wanted any 
thing: as it happened, I did not. In 


retiring-he wished me agood night, ina 
tremulous almost, weeping Voice, 
then. stopped at the door, and once more 


ith a sorrowful look extended bis 
and towards me, as if to take leave of 
me for-ever. “ What ails you, La 
said .—*@, nothing,” he replied, 





; only wish you a good night, my dear 


} good. night 1 — The tone 
in W sy eg ate these words shook 
amy. inmost soul, “ For God’s sake, 
Louis,” cried I, ‘ what is the meaning 


— 
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dftlits ?"—He made no reply; but rais- 
éyes towards ole his 


his 
ni his lips and hastily retired. 
fer Bate elotiny probeaelaieits, 1 
tosed about on my bed in sleeptess 


About midnight, I heard a noise ; | 
fancied that 1 also heard low voices, and 
even thought I could distinguish that of 
the canon. The noise approached, and 
{soon heard 2 groping outside the lat- 
tice of my chamber. A mortal horror 
tev my frame. Despair, neverthe- 

gave ine strength to leave my bed 
and to seck refuge behind the same 


chests on which a few weeks before Ff 
had endured such torture. Scarcely 


had reached my retreat when I heard 
twomen climb over the lattieé-work par- 
=, into m stow) chititiber, advanie softly to 


y bed, make séveral stabs at my 

bw. It could not but appédt sus- 

s to them re os their victim uttered 

the: sigh nor groan; and besides, 

ey t aasih feel that it was nét a 

am dy which they hail pié¥éed. 

j . th yether hand, they could not con- 

give ff probable that I should have quit- 

(tlie'chiatnber. They began théréfore 

thtust with their és against the 

8 Of thé roont, ard several fitnes did 

nb | ovér my head’ creak with their 

es) These were the niost ago- 

ceemelts of my lifé; and yet I 

ost to’ bélieve that they 

iffectec to give thenisélves thie trou- 

We OF perpetrating the murder, while’ in 

iF hearts they cherished a hon y 
om m for me. Perha 

ae hensive that i vary welt 

Hentl' \ the and failed to depaten 

He » Pmight by thy cries‘ alarm 

me ae who iweb eduld not 

rtnient,’ but from' whom the 

prep al for me was probably iti- 

raphe ‘be ‘Kept secret: tits “as it 

‘corte fates the: tattie’, biit by ore 

ewindows: F could’ now distinctly 

anny say to the cation, wlio was 

thet’ in’ the: court. yird':— 
 héar the’ cock créw again.” 
Fedtila discdver that 


at es cope of eh saver aI 


n  sderned to’ be ‘over, 
bite oF my exhatisted state, I kept 
tri op Athenee of the night. 


fin htienied fife retin: of» ah y. 
. whdue' the undane er Sedenuber 
‘ordér léft me: Oi my retovery, 


écu fon.: 
on “as blew fet ehb’eshow Ha 
‘Which he was accustomed to do 
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‘mér initns iif: 


very early,I crawled actoss the court 
to his 
I could not get the better of my disor- 
der, F would ne longer be burdensome 
to hint, but rémove to the gin 
The sound of thé last St dient tad 
have confounded him more than the we 
pearance of one whom he ed a8 
dead. This sarprivé baffled atl his art of 
dissimulation; he temained a le 
time mute and motionless; and f hat at 
least one compensatiow for tlie horrors f 
had suffered—the-sight of a shamed vil- 
= Wher at h his paralyséd 
fiad recovered wer fap, 

fe strove to’ asstime an ait of grédt asto- 
nishment at my sudden resolution. He 
asked :—whether I had reason to com- 
plain of any of his people? whether 
through their fauit I had wanted for 
any thing? whether I could itmagitie 
that my “ness had made the slightest 
change in his sentiments ? &c. 
To judgé from’ his latguage and his 
whole behaviour, We seemed to flatter 
himself with the notion, that by sémé 
lucky accident his abortive attanipt at 
murdérwas' unknown to me. Ais; how- 
evér, he had not thé assurdncd to’ 
me to abandon my résvhition, bit con- 
teritéed himself with deviating that “ his 
house would always be open to me,” F 
continued to affect i cameos and 
ed hith at the warmest didi 
ner for all the Faivouies T hall received 
under his roof. 

On reaching the Misericétdte, which 
was fortunately but afew hundred 
from ‘the residenes of the’ canon, I' sent 
for my friénd Cabral. Since’ my little 
adventure with Maria I had riot visited 
Him so often as before, lest I migtt be 
tempted by the sixht of her to forget m 
resolution. He had, nevertheléss, con 
nuéd to be mi ae , nay, his attachment 
had becotiiei thing warniér thanevéer. 
He canie im tély, “iid to bintvand! Wim 
done, I communicated the ¢ircutistanvés 
which had indtedd nie to’ sek: oom 
the Miséritorde:’ Hei Off 
an’ a’ylut in’ his’ ‘Pdedhindd, 
butaccepted wee iis kintd offer 
to’ provide’ for my sipport. Thad n6‘o¢- 


‘dabion ‘even for yeas for 


T hai ceased’ to be the favourite’ of 
cahibii;' the’ 

abundaritly with'p 
plenty left to di 


plied’ ne sv 

‘that F had 

pte: atte my for- 
rttirié. 

With the’ raiiy season’ whic enils 


friend Caliral chdeavouted to pe 
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apattihent, to informt hin that a8 


» my’ dis- 
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05) What is 
me to remain on the island, as did also 
Suarez and Gunez; but if I had before 
longed to return to Europe, the adven- 
ture of that night of horror had not 
tended to reconcile me to the idea of 
prolonging my stay in St. Jugo. I resist- 
ed, therefore, the repeated importunities 
of my friends, and as soon as my strength 
was pretty well recruited,I went to Porto 
Praya to await the arrival of a European 
ahi. My wishes were soon gratified ; 
a prtagneae merchantman appeared in 
the road, the captain agreed to give me 
& passage On eondition that he should be 
paid for it at Lisbon. 1 availed myself 
of the interval which elapsed before our 





Beauty? [May 1, 
departure to pay a last visit to my friends 
at Ribeira Grande, from all of whom | 
received the strongest demonstrations of 
kindness. On my return to Porto 
Praya, a numerous train accompanied me 
a considerable way, some of them had 
joined to supply me so profusely with all 
sorts of necessaries for the passage, that 
several asses were required to carry their 
presents, which would have sufficed for 
a voyage round the globe. Jn a few 
days the ship weighed anchor, and after 
a residence of nearly ten months in St, 
Jago, I quitted the island and returned 
to Europe. 





WHAT IS 


THIS question has given rise to many 
interesting and ingenious, but not very 
satisfactory dissertations. Some have at- 
tributed beauty to certain qualities of 
bodies, such, for example, as variety, uni- 
formity, &c.; others maintain that bean- 
ty originates in association of ideas. By 
a third class it is considered to be the 
combined effect of certain qualities, with 
the recollection of pleasing ideas associ- 
ated with that of the beautiful subject. 
From this diversity of opinions, it is rea- 
sonable to suspect, that the inquiry has 
not been directed precisely to the proper 
object, | 

The term Beauty is applied in this 
paper to that quality which excites the 
sensation of pleasure which accompanies 
the perception of certain objects, and is 
independent of the influence of the pas- 
sions, It is the beauty of artists; it is 
the beauty of nature; it is wholly inde- 
pendent of interesting recollections, and 
resides in the object itself. It is that 
kind of beauty to which the name was 
originally applied, and is altogether dif- 
ferent from the emotion that arises from 
an interesting situation, or from our pas- 
sions, or from our affections.—It is also 
different, from the emotion recalled by 
revisiting the scenes of early life. 

The attempt to obtain correct notions 
of the nature of Beauty is not without 
its use; the production of beauty is the 

incipal object of the liberal arts; the 
ata of the poet, the painter, the 


sculptor, and the Architec 
‘to this end; and. it. is by thei 







it; beauty is another; and thoug 
mer may increase or decrease te wi 
e 
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with the emotion that arises from plea- 
sing recollections, Perhaps it is that 
these writers, in general, have not been 
familiar with works of art, or that they 
suffer the real beauty to be lost among 
the stronger appeals of the passions, and 
therefore imagine, that the more forcible 
impression must be that which others 
call beauty. 
The perception of beauty requires that 
the powers of observation ‘should be re- 
eatedly exercised, and repeated essays 
in the arts are necessary to perfect it.— 
With what impression does the artist 
survey his first essays? does he call them 
beautiful because many pleasing recol- 
lections are recalled by them? He once 
surveyed them through his passions, and 
his partial friends saw them through 
similar media; but as the judgment 
matures, and time impairs the strength 
of the affections, his labours begin to as- 
sume their true appearances; and it is 
my object to show that his acquired no- 
tions of beauty are not the result of new 
associations, but of a more accurate 
knowledge of its real nature. It is true 
that. association may often heighten or 
lessen the effect of a beautiful object ; it 
is well known, for example, that a reve- 
rence of antiquity, and various other as- 
sociations which are connected with the 
best productions of remote ages, have 
their influence—but these, powerful as 
they are, are not sufficient to account for 
the beauty found in some of the produc- 
tions of those times; as the greater part 
of such associations ate common to all, 
ugh few are. entitled to be calle 
beautiful. The. veneration of the ant- 
, the estimation of 


quary is one thing h the for- 


of the latter, it canpot create or 
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_ The faculty or power which has beau- 
ty for its object is called Taste. And 
rs to be the power of per- 
ceiving certain relations that are essen- 
tial to beauty. Thus, in a beautiful 
object there must be one, and only one 
ominant part, to which the rest must 
subordinate, it matters not whether 
it be form, colour, sound, or light that 
renders the predominant part conspicu- 
ous, it must not be destroyed by any 
equally conspicuous object; the reason 
is obvious, the attention must not be 
drawn with equal force to different parts 
of the same object, otherwise, neither of 
can be regarded with pleasure. 

There is also an agreement or fitness 
6 parts a certain order of succession, 
a correspondence between the whole 
and its parts, that are essential towards 
he composition of a beautiful object.— 
hen only one of these relations is per- 
eet, the object may be agreeable; but 
morder that an object should be beauti- 
fal, more of the relations should obtain: 
aoa isin the power of distinguishing 
e degree of perfection that exists 
mngst these compound relations that 

a te consists. 
_Hf we endeavour to trace the elements 
hich enterinto the composition of abeau- 
fulobject, we soon perceive that form 
sone of the principal of these elements 
Objects of sight; and as forms may be 
represented by lines, we may regard what 
is required in beautiful lines, as equally 
essary to forms. Ifa line be regular 
its increase or decrease, and changes 


a direction by imperceptible degrees, 
wing with ease and freedom, it will 
i be agreeable ; and a composition of 
ch lines, where some other relations 
exist, will be beautiful. To illustrate 
| ya reference to known. objects, it 
lay be noticed that a circle is more beau- 
ul than a polygon, and an ellipse drawn 
continued motionis more beautiful than 
amitation of it formed of portions of cir- 
#5,and generally, when the parts to be 
med have acontinued relation to those 
hich pi them,. the contour will 
agreeable. It is not however meant 
ba waving or bent line is the line of 
uty ; but, that a determined direction 
Afree line, whether it be straight or 
“l, is essential in the contour of a 
itiful object. Burke seems to have 
| some simular notion when he consi- 
8 »othness and evenness essential 
Wauty; and the uniformity of Hut- 
is founded on the same base. 
in, abrupt changes, and sudden 
lations are never agreeable; lines 


should begin and vanish imperceptibly. 
It may however be said that in the class 
of objects called picturesque, changes of 
form are abrupt, and lines irregular; 
but it may be observed that such irregu- 
larities in form are compensated for, if 
not altogether lost in gradation of colour, 

In a beautiful object the parts should 
be distinct, that the impression may be 
complete and perfect; but the predomi- 
nating part should be more so than the 
subordinate ones. There should also be 
a relation between the magnitudes of the 
parts; and between the magnitude of 
each part and that of the whole. There 
should be no abrupt transitions from 
great to little, neither should the differ- 
ences be small or insensible. These are 
things that are self-evident, yet we may 
daily see them neglected, and vast sums 
expended in frittered ornaments that 
have no relation either to each other or 
to the whole. Beauty depends also upon 
the effect of light and shade, for it may 
be scattered so as to distract the atten- 
tion, and of course destroy the impres- 
sion. ‘There should be light to bring 
forward, and shade to relieve, and a like 
distinctness, subordination, and relation 
is necessary as in the distribution of the 


parts. 


Form and the relation of parts con- 
stitute the beauty of sculpture, and of 


drawings, but it is obvious that there is 


beauty of a higher class, for colour, and 
its relations may be added. When the 
relations are perfect, the most complex 
are always the most beautiful ;. or, in the 
language of Hutchegon,. the beauty is as 
the variety. Simple relations render an 
object agreeable, complex relations ren- 
der it beautiful. The mind of man seems 
to delight in grasping a whole; in com- 

rehending many relations at.a glance ; 

e feels the object within his power, and 
he dwells with delight on the idea. This 
is the-sensation the pleasurable feeling 
that I venture to call Beauty. 

If the scource of beauty in musical 
composition be examined, the same prin- 
ciple of relation will be r ized, and 
is even more apparent than in forms, or 
colours; for the combination of sounds, 
according to certain relations, constitutes 
the very essence of music. And so dif- 
ficult has it been found to afford any ex- 
planation from the principle of associa- 
tion, that the perception of beauty in 
music has been supposed to require a 
“ faculty quite unique.” 

In music as in form, or colour, while 
the relations are simple it is only agree 
able. Bat when to the relations of the 
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sounds to each other, and of each to the 
fundamental note, ornament is added, 
and that ornament bears a proper rela- 
tion to the basis to which it is adapted, 
so as to leave each individual part dis- 
tinct: being as far removed from indis- 
tinct fritter on the one hand, as it is from 
tame monotony on the other, such com- 
positions possess beauty. 

And it may be further remarked, that 
the relations which constitute beauty are 
of an agreeable kind ; that is, they are 
such as are able to our organs of 
sensation. This limitation removes the 
objection, “ that disagreeable objects 
have as many relations as others, and 
therefore, ought to be as beautiful, bg 
beauty consist in the perception of rela- 
tions.” Itis also said that “ the rela- 
tions of objects are infinite, and therefore 
equal” but in reply, it may be said, that 
the relations that are agreeable to our 
organs of sense are neither infinite nor 
equal. For example, certain relations 
between the times of vibration in chords 
peste harmony, other relations pro- 

The power or faculty of taste is evi- 
déntly improved by experience; and it 
also appears to be universal; that is, it 
is independent of particular forms, co- 
Iours, or sounds, As it is in the relations 
only of sounds,. colours. or forms that 
beauty consists, itidividual. colours, or 
forms, or sounds may be more or less 

greeable according to the peculiar ha- 

ts of men or the particular customs of 
nations; but neither habit nor custom 
ean make an object beautiful. The advo- 
cates for association being the source of 
beauty, point out the prejudices of dif- 
férent nations in favour of different 
colours; forgetting that a plain’ colour 
has to beauty in itself; though one 
colour may be magee saecasle than.ano- 
ther to particular individuals. A beau- 
predominating colour; with the spler 
yellow g one Tiwad rie oe imperial 
purple of another ; for it only, Foamieey quisi 
that eadh should be in ecbony with 


What ts 


rest of the c tion in which it pre- 
std Ps, eenpene en 





der a mind 





Beauty? [ May }, 
n; but this paitr is distinct froty ¢ 
Oree of discordant sounds. * 

Weakness of mental or bodily power 
is attended with similar effects in the 
petception of the sublime. The timiy 
never feel the sublimity of thunder, nop 
the awful grandeur of vivid lightning as 
it spreads its beams through a darkened 
hemisphere. The tremendous roar of 
the agitated ocean is another sublime 
object of which the effect is too powerful 
for weak nerves; but assuredly, the 
beautiful and the sublime exist indepen. 
dent of the habits or weaknesses of men, 
Because when an individual can divest 
himself of his habits or his fears, the 
same objects that had before been pain- 
ful or dreadful become beautiful or 
sublime. 

At the’ same time, no habit nor asso- 
ciation has yet been observed fo render 
discordant notes or discordant colours 
beautiful ; although many things may be 
showy or fine, without having any claim 
to the title of beautifal. This distinction 
has béen overlooked by the advocates for 
the doctrine of association. 

On the other hand, the colouring in 
some pictures is so skilfully managed, 
that even those'things which are accom- 
panied with associations of the most dis- 
gusting kirids must be regarded as beav- 
tiful; and we see, that when every thi 
that annoys our other senses is removed, 
the relations of form, of colour, anil of 
ligtit and shade, constitute beauty, even 
where aS8soviation tends to lessen the 
effect. | ; 

It is the perfection of the’ relations in 
an object that constitutes the middle 
form’ of Sir Joshua Reynolds’: it is this 

yerféction to whith every beautiful ob- 
ect approathes ina greater or less de- 
gree’; atid, it proportion as it coutirs 
more neiir, the degree of beauty, in- 
creases. "That the powers of perceiving 
and prodlicihg. Beauty increase with €x- 


perierice, ix iticontestitly proved by 
referting’ to. the juvenile prodiictious 
of mén of the st talent; atti 


Hence we ‘firid' tlixt the power of 
_perctiving Beatty differs in different 
individuals. _ It cau scarcely be expected 
that a child’ in protein - erceive “ 
beauty of 4 geotietrical theorem, 

that of Newton's theory of gravitation. 
Indeed, extensive résearch only cat ret 
capable of feeling the full 
force. of that conipreliensive atid siinple 


“Ft miust ‘ever Be forgotten ™ 
an inquiry of this kind; that there is a 
Humerous class who never think on the 
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subject, but who imagine that to be fine 
ip to be beautiful; thus confounding 

that are-manifestly distinct: or, at 
least, it remains to be shown, that the 
glare of vivid and discordant colours 
produces the effect called beauty. | 
The study of the relations that consti- 


tute beauty offers an extensive field of 
, and one of the most interesting 

er Gen it be otherwise, when it is 
idered that the perfection of these 
relations is the object and the end of art? 
n these depend the power of music, 
poetry, of painting, and of sculpture. 


According to such relations the desi 
in architecture and landscape palette 
must be regulated, where art and nature 
are to be united to form a perfect whole. 
la architecture its forms must be created 
by the artist, nature presents no models 
te copy from; or where it does they 
must be almost wholly divested of their 
natural properties. And yet, in a per- 
fect design, such assemblages of archi- 
tectural art must often blend with the 
forms of nature, which renders the 
practice of this art peculiarly difficult. 

: D——rtT ° 
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| PRURY-LANE THEATRE. 
_A NEW, and apparently youthful, 
ate for the highest line of tragic 
» appeared on the 6th of April at 
theatre, in the character of Hamlet, 
iat part so frequently desired by ambi- 
; performers, and so rarely person- 
with any approach to the meaning 
i author. There are, doubtless, in 
t many opportunities for an artist, 
ho conveys no idea of the general feel- 
breathed over it by Shakspeare, to 
in merited applauses. A certain 
of tragic starts, of quick transi- 
of passionate tones, and of pic- 
e attitudes, may be intreduced 
performer of talent, not inappro- 
ely to the particular situations, yet 
p whole presenting no image which 
wer to. that idea of the “ sweet 
inee which we have treasured up “ in 
m hearts’ core, aye in our heart of 
arts,” Who, in palpable form shall 
body forth his deep filial affection, his 
WH itresolution, his philosophy by turns 
Profound and so playful, his love so 
rufully broken in the estrangement 
disorder of the soul, and his melan- 
ing with destiny ?>—Mr. Kem- 


=" : : E 7 ‘. 

nim tably yed a part—and 

f part thi mont dep yet most 
r. Its high and, prineely 


e breathed in all his. movements 
divine philosophy found fit utter- 
im his, tones—its meditative plain- 
ess hung over him like a mantle. 
Accents in the scene of the grave 
Yet on. our ears—most sepulchral, 
lost. tender—humanity's and 
tm a orn yng ta 
, Msrobes the part its appare 
oug! and courtesy, andonly, gives 
sion to. the simple 5 ere which 
ne heautifully touched than the 
Miatlove of Hamlet for his father, 


and his fond regret for the fair object 
of his affections, whom his awful work 
compels him to resign, are in Mr. Kean’s 
acting. But of all the rest of the au- 
thor’s creations he gives not the faintest 
glimpse ;—substituting violent rage for 
quiet sorrow, and caustie sareasms for 
tender complainings. We mean, there- 
fore, no disrespect to the last aspirant, 
when we confess that he did not fill that 
chasm which actors of the highest genius 
have failed to supply. He has many re- 

uisites for his profession. His figure, 
though slight, is not ungraceful—his 
face a kind of Kemble miniature-—and 
his voice, if somewhat harsh when 
strongly exerted, is full and deep in its 
lower notes, and capable of well ex- 
pressing the pathetic or the awful. His 
performance was marked by considerable 
energy, and displayed much goed sense 
and attentive study. He ppomne well 
to understand every individual speech 
in its simple meaning, but manifested no 
harmonious conception of the whole. 
He fell into the common error of trying 
to make as much as possible ef every 
speech—giving Hamlet's reflections en 
death and life like a preacher labouring 
for-the conviction of his hearers—ex- 
pressing fearful and wavering resent- 
ments in tones befitting Zanga—and 
making the light repartees blister like 
Jago’s, envenomed pleasantries. The 
young actor exhibited, however, powers 
of no ordinary kind, which we trust that 
the public will not entirely lose. On 
the night when, at the call of the audi. 
ence, his performance should have been 
repeated, an apology was made fer his 
absence on the.ground of indisposition ; 
and Mr. Hamblin, at a. short. netice, ap- 


in, his room. We: regret that, 
ing unacquainted. with the c » we 
Were not present, as we ‘this 


promising young man pleasurably sur- 
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rised even those who have, ever since 
is. engagement, anticipated his yradual 
but certain. advances. . 
Artuxerzes—that. noblest production 
of the musical genius of our country— 
has been admirably revived, and: often 
repeated at this theatre. Braham, in- 
deed, is less striking in Arbaces than in 
some other characters ; perhaps, because 
the feeling in most of the songs is father 
meditative than: instant or: personal. 
This great singer excels chiefly in giving 
expression to individua] sentiment or 
emotion—to high enthusiasm, or deep 
and quiet pathos. In his simple ballads, 
like Robin Adair, when he sings them 
simply, he can melt us into the sweetest 
tears—in his songs of liberty he can in- 
spire us with the heroism of oldest time 
—and in his Jewish anthems transports 
us to the outer cuurts of Salem's temple; 
and ** Siloa’s brook that flows fast by the 
oracle of God.” But for a piece of con- 
templative imagination, like ‘‘ Water 
parted from the -sea,""— where the 
thought and the sound should seem to 
flow on as if they would flow for ever— 
he has no answering sympathy, and, 
therefore, he gives.it without any senti- 
ment at all, and strives to make up for 
the lack of feeling by his amazing and 
dreary flourishes. Incledon, notwith- 
standing the singular defect of his enun- 
ciation, yet retains much of his noble 
voice ; and, even were his organs more 
impaired, would deserve a cordial recep- 
tion, for the hearty pleasure he has so 
often communicated to thousands of 
British hearts by his truly British songs. 
Miss Carew's power seems to increase 
with her opportunities, as she has, per- 
haps, never impressed the town with so 
deep a sense of her excellence as in the 
trying part of Mandane. In the tender 
songs, the imperfection of her voice is 
more evident than in the bravuras which 
she executes with admirable precisi 
Madame Vestris, as Artaxerxes, thou; 


ters, the only 


_- tailors—Dowton as a corpo 


[ May. 1; 


that of Madame Vestris, or any other 
songstress whom we can. remember, 
There-was a heart in her tones, which, 
even in her lighter mood, would « make 
us:long to stealaway and weep.” The 
sweet seriousness of her voice seems to 
the: imagination im: unison with her 
mournful destiny.. She did not lo 
pour forth her delicious and affecting 
notes—for she died when scarcely nine- 
teen—but those who once heard wil} 
never forget her! 
- A> strange -piece, entitled Shakspeare 
versus Harlequin,.altered from an after. 
piece of Garrick, has been brought for- 
ward at this house, in lieu of the spec- 
tacle which good old custom requires at 
Easter.’ It represents’ the motley hero 
of pantomime coming among a set of 
village peasants, and playing a thousand 
agreeable ‘ pranks, until Mercury de- 
scends from Olympus to conquer him, 
and raise a temple to Shakspeare. We 
edits against this very unfair proceed- 
ng in the nanie of our old friend Harle- 
quin, who has delighted us so often, aud 
given Shakspeare no offence in the world. 
The interference of Mercury, we think, 
singularly officious and uncivil. What 
should induce him to put a stop to the 
happy pleasantries of the parti-culoured 
magician, in order to establish the fame 
of an English poet in the eyes of a tailor 
and his journeyman, a ploughman anda 
blacksmith, Miss Dolly Chip and Miss 
Sukey Chitterlin? What jurisdiction 
has a Pagan thief over the gay deceiver 
of our youth, the best of practical jes- 
true alchymist in the 
world ?—Who has aright to constrain 
him: by mastery ?— Alas, poor Harle- 
uin !— We little thought to see thee 
shamefally dismissed from the scene 
where thow hast glittered so often— 
wheré thou so long hast tickled the 
fancies and awakened the delighted won- 
der of infaticy—and at the very season 
when thou wert wont to hold light but 
en rule! While we protest against 
is un-Shakspearian tribute to Shak- 
Speare,we must own that it gives scope for 
excellent acting. There is Harley ™ 
Harlequin, as if he were native (0 
» @lement— Oxberry as a clown, 
with his inimitable rustic wonder— 
Munden looking the most helpless of 


ral _— ro- 
: Knight with his low- 

teed sirt, roa frou “the village sho? 
mard—end T. Cooke playing on four 
1m. with the skill of a mat 

‘ter. after all, the best attraction 
of the ecithy ‘the acting of the ladies, 
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who perform the parts of Miss Snip and. 


= Ag sape adame Mies and 
vey, Whose quarrelling scene is 
ilone worth going to see. We know 
which to prefer, the quality airs of 
Snip—her inimitable tosses of the 
i—the careless grace “ beyond the 

of art,”’ with which she replies to 
‘nvitation of her. lover to take a 
“i don’t know that. I shall ever 
‘again ;—or the delightful spite 
which Miss Chitterlin tries to pro- 

@ her. Miss Povey, who is already 

ne of Our sweetest singers, is improving 
into one of the pleasantest of 

mic actresses. The piece concludes 
th'a grand procession of Shakspeare’s 
“Wiaracters, crossing the stage in dumb 
Sew; with | sce inscribed with 
the names of his plays. Itis taken from 
the pageant in Garrick’s Jubilee, which 
Peaw a years ago, and fondly be- 

ied would not be repeated in our 

fime, a8 it was intended for revival but 
Ome acentury. It is now gut up with 
am the weakness of the house; and can 
| @ ne one any good except the per- 
formers, who, from their usual line of 
wa scene-shifters, or “hired assas- 
iis, are raised to strut their minute on 


Me stage as Othellos, Hamlets, or 


\COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

\ Phe delicious play of Romeo and 
| Jilet, which, since the retirement of 
_ Miss O'Neill, Wwe have scarcely hoped to 
' ¢, has once more been revived at this 
aire. It is one of the few tragedies 
Sessing a charm which no frequency 


| Wrepetition can injure. With all its 


ound vay! and delicate beauty, 
& more of broad effect—more of 
} excellencies which can, in some 
be, be shadowed forth on the stage, 
most of Shakspeare’s creations, It 
8 us the depth ' of enjoyment, and 
oh eegp of sorrow—the triumphs 
ve and death—the brief taste of ec- 
Pordering on . And while 
- riled, agita ; or subdued by 
ming’ spectacle, the rich graces of 
wetry fall. gently on our souls, and 
mall our sympathies. Our plea- 
pat its Yast representation was 
med by the re-appearance of a 
who has been two years absent 
é theatre, but whose place no 
indidate has been found gifted to 
liss S. Booth, ever an intel- 
actress in the most 

of farce, and of 

ity in those of melo-drame, 
aLy.MaG.—No. 76. 


% 
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last efforts was most vivid 
‘The whole play formed a 
picture, which, if not the most striking 
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has now returned, with a manifest 
deepening of her serious powers, which 
will enable her successfully to assume 
the gentler parts of tragedy. In these, 
indeed, she can have no rival at this 
house; for Mrs. Bunn’s powers are 
altogether of the stately and majestic 
cast; and Miss Foote, that.‘ cunnin 
patiern of excelling nature,” with all 
her delicacy of taste, wants physical 
strength for the expression of fervid 
ion or awful despair. Miss 5S. 
oth's Juliet, like that of. her enchant- 
ing predecessor, was not sufficiently in- 
tense in the scenes of courtship, did not 
breathe enough of the “sweet south,” 
nor give a full idea of that earnest love 
whose lightest words are not the ex- 
ressions of childish gaiety, but the 
ubbles and overflowings of a heart 
brim-full with tenderness and joy. But, 
in those scenes where she could not be 
misled by the seeming playfulness of the 
words, she kindJed into fervor, or 
trembled: with half-desperate hope, or 
stood in silent- anguish, with a truth 
and a beauty which touched the 
finest chords of sympathy. The scene 
in which Juliet drinks the mysteri- 
ous potion, as she acted it, would 
not suffer even by a comparison 
with that of Miss O'Neill. Nothing 
could be finer than the gradual in- 
crease of her terrors, till the spectral 
forms of her imagination seemed present 
before her, pa she fell senseless ;—- 
or the flash of remembrance on her 
brain, and her draining the vial with 
fearful eagerness;—or the long pause 
which ensued, filled up by the most ex- 
ressive action, which kept the house in 
reathless suspense ;—or the chill shud- 
dering which seemed to creep over her 
while she rose, her dizzy staggerings 
‘to the couch, and her falling in death- 
like stupor. Mr. Charles Kemble’s 
Romeo united the extremes of ten- 
derest beauty and wildest passion. His 
tones in the garden scene were “silver 
sweet,” and his whole action was suited 
‘to the intense love which every line and 
image breathes. His acting, where, on 
hearing of Mercutio’s death he defies 
‘Tybalt, fights with, and kills him, and 
rushes in agony viens ‘ne aig ds 
most passionate, graceful, ited, 
and glittered on the eye with the ra- 
pidity ig lightning. bt yon eg 
tion of joy, 3a ir, in hi 
on wat idly depicted. 
, but sweet 
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in some few parts, was, on the whole, 
one of the most harmonious which the 
stage has recently afforded. 

‘T'he tragedy of King Lear has been 
performed at this theatre, for the first 


time for many years, having been pre-— 


pared since its announcement for repre- 
sentation at Drury Lane, where Mr. 
Kean is to represent the regal and 
“child-changed father.” ‘To anticipate 
the rival establishment, Mr. Booth has 
been procured from the Coburg for a 
few nights, to perform the stupendous 
character of Lear. This we cannot 
think is either generous or wise. 
Though some of the friends of Mr. 
Booth may honestly believe him worthy 
to be considered as a rival of Kean, the 
Managers of Covent Garden can lave 
no such fancy. ‘They tried him, and 
they found him wanting. They dis- 
missed’ him, or suffered him to retire; 
and now a little to take off the relish of 
the town for the announced performance 
at Drury Lane, they court him back for 
a night or two to embody the most 
rofound creation of human genius! 
We do not blame Mr. Booth himself, 
who has naturally seized an opportunity 
of appearing agam on the stage of a re- 
gular theatre, where he attained his 
place without merit, and lost it without 
deserving. “It has been his misfortune to 
meet both with unmerited applauses and 
censure; to he one moment extolled as 
a rival of Kean, and the next, abused as 
a despicable copyist. Heis neither. He 
is an actor of considerable, but of rude 
energy ; as his striking performance of 
the Tobh scene in Richard, where Mr. 
Kean makes no impression, amply 
proves, But he has no sense of grace 
or beauty—no touch of gentle pathos— 
no dignity of manner or picturesque 
variety of attitude. He'is not a tame, 
Dut a coarse actor. No one can be 
more unlike Lear than he; for he has 
nothing kingly in his demeanor ; no gall 
of bitterness in his expressions of an- 
gulch 5 no indications of vast intellect in 
this madness. Yet, on several occasions, 
especial his energetic defence of Cor- 
delia, when about to be put to death, he 
gained, and he deserved applauses. “The 
a is most sacrilegiously mangled for 
the stage, 
baie the ““ poor fool,” in whom 
hakspeare has evinced some of his 
wisdom, is’ omitted ; the old 
‘is 





restored after all ‘his st 

ec ait. and He cee oe ay 
e “Wibed. ending !" 
0 the “profoundest. ‘sf wadire 
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Edgar and Cordelia are made. 


[May 1, 


critics) “ as if after the living martyrdom 
that Lear had gone through,—the flay. 
ing alive of his feelings did not make a 
fair dismissal from the stage of life, the 
only decorous thing for him. If he jg 
to live and be happy after, if he coulg 
sustain this world’s burthen after, why 
all this pudder and preparation—why 
torment us with all this unnecessary 
sympathy? As if the childish pleasure 
of getting his gilt robes and sceptre 
ain, could tempt him to aet over again 
his misused station,—as if at his years 
and with his experience, any thing was 
left but to die."* We hope it will be 
performed at Drury Lane as nearly as 
possible as it was written. Mr. Charles 
Kemble’s Edgar is one of the most 
striking performances on the stage. We 
never saw any thing more original than 
the united wildness and massiveness of 
his action in the scene of pretended 
madness. Macready’s Edmund is most 
correct and impressive; but the cha- 
racter, especially as mutilated in the 
alteration, is wholly unworthy of his 
powers. We observe that Mr. Booth is 
advertized for a character in a melo- 
drame at the Coburg, taken from Mrs. 
Opie’s tale of the Father and Daughter; 
in which, we presume, he is to perform 
the father driven to insanity by the de- 
sertion vf his child. We have no doubt 
from his attempt to perform Lear, that 
he will play this character to perfection; 
and we wish him all possible success. 
SURREY THEATRE. 
A_melo-dramic piece, taken from 
the French, entitled, The Fate of Calas, 
has met with high and merited success at 
this theatre. . It is. founded on the 
“‘ over-true tale” of the fate of a Pro- 
testant. citizen at Tholouse, whom the 
rage of Catholic bigotry condemned to 
death by torture, for the murder of his 
son, who had died by his own hand. It 
will be remembered, as the case in which 
Voltaire, whom the pride of philosophy 
‘80 often placed in the seat of the scorner, 
acted on the unsophisticated suggestions 
of a heart naturally, most kind and 
ntle, and, by the unwearied exertion of 
his noblest energies, procured the ma- 
nifestations of the deceased's innocence, 
and the relief of his wretched family. 
In this piece, the catastrophe is altered, 
‘and the truth is discovered in time to 
‘prevent the execution of the guiltless 
‘sufferer. It is, we think, on the whole, 
the most interesting of the mapy 10- 
teresting melo-drames, which have been 
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deduced from judicial annals. The dis- 
tress is heightened by very skilful bane 
dations—the sympathy prevented from 
becoming too oppressive by the heart- 
ennobling expressions of generosity and 
fortitude—and the pleasure which the 
final deliverance of the innocent inspires 
js increased by picturesque grouping of 
the characters at the moment of triumph. 
Miss Taylor performs Madame Calas 
in her best style of quiet pathos. 
Huntley, as the friend of Calas, and the 
favored suitor of his daughter, gives the 
sentiments of burning indignation at the 
baseness of the persecutors, and of un- 
shaken constancy to their victim, with 
an energy which does good to the heart 
of the spectators. Mr. Chatterley, Mr. 
Fitzwilliam, and Miss Copeland perform 
the domestics of Calas’s establishment, 
with many genuine touches of feeling, 
which heighten the effect, or of humour 
which relieves the weight on the spirits 
when it would become excessive. The 
seenery is excellent, especially one view 
ofa pavilion by soft moonlight, which 
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almost makes us imagine that we feel 
the balmly atmosphere of a summer 
“— in France breathing around us. 
he musical piece called A Widow and 
no Widow, isa pleasant sort of dramatic 
ic-nic, to which our old friends Jeremy 
idler, Vapid, and Goldfinch contribute. 
Its chief design, however, is, to give occa- 
sion for the exercise of the powers of 
Mrs. Mountain, which once delighted 
the town, and might still delight it. 
Time, if it has somewhat increased het 
person, ‘‘ hath had no power yet” apon 
the gaiety of her spirits, or the sweetness 
of her tones. She assumes several cha- 
racters with the spirit and vivacity of 
youth, executes a mock Italian opera 
with too much taste for a parodist, and 
sings a hunting song inastyle which a 
country ‘squire. might envy. We have 
seldom experienced a more pleasant sur- 
prise than on finding this lady, whose 
bright span of scenic glory we thought 
long past, still in the possession of rare 
faculties, with spirit to exert, and au- 
diences to applaud them. 









’ GREAT BRITAIN. 
Ozford.—in a full convocation holden on 
tsday, March 23, it was decreed, for the 
purpose of recording the grateful sense en- 
tertained by the University of the many acts 
of favor and munificence which his majesty 
is been graciously pleased to confer upon 
that a term should be granted, to be con- 
and counted as statutably kept for 
degree for which the candidate may 
h to claim it, to all those who were actual 
mbers of the University, on the 29th of 
aary, being the day of his majesty’s ac- 
sion to the throne. 
tany.—A new mode of facilitating the 
udy of this fashionable science has lately 
en invented by Mr. Lefebvre. It con- 
sis of a pack of cards containing the ele- 
ments ‘of the science, in which he has ar- 
tatged the various orders according to a 
bm peculiar to himself. He places all 
® flowers in the world in four classes :-— 
‘lypedales, Monopedales, Perigones, and 
pound flowers. These supply the place 
fhe four suits, diamonds, clubs, spades, 
earis..The other divisions are likewise 
Same as at cards, viz. twelve matadors or 
# ; and the plain cards from ace to ten. 
itter are ex by the stamina of the 
bs and Linnzeus’s 12 last classes sup- 
le place of king, queen, and knave, on 
‘the four principal divisions. These 
Pe called, “ Boston de Flore.”’ 
tymorphoscope.— A small mirror called 
"U0is name is now made at Paris, which 
“tects Not only the face of the lady who 
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looks into it, but by meats of painting con- 
trived in a peculiar mannet, shews hef it 
the various kinds of dress and taste, so that 
she may see what becomes her best, and be 
guided accordingly in the choice of her 
head dress. 

Sait.—The annual quantity of salt raised 
from the bowels of the earth in Europe, by 
salt mines and salt springs, is calculated at 
between 25 and 30 millions ofcwts. 

Sepia-colour from peat.—The stagnant 
water in peat-bogs, affords, on evaporation, 
a substance whence a colour may be ex- 
tracted equal to that of sepia. 

Lancasterian Sehools.—The Lancstertian 
method of instruction appears to be rapidly 
spreading over every part of Europe. Ih 
Spain a royal decree has authorised the 
erection of a central school at Madrid, and 
others in the various communes of the king- 
dom. They are given in charge to the mi- 
nister of justice; and seven grandées ; and 
the tribunals and civil and religiotis ‘cor- 
porations are forbidden to interfere with 


‘them. In Portugal the system is carriéd oti 


still more energetically, and many of the 
pupils are soldiers in the army. In Den 
mark, a commission has been appointed to 
examine the method, and -— et a in 
a it. There appears to bé much op 
sition to it amongst the Danish cleréy ; but 
the feeling is generally for it; and théfe fs 
little doubt of its ultimate establishment aria 
Sea Horse~—A morse, of sea-horse, ten 


- feet long, found its way to the Hebrides, 
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in 1817, and was killed. The inhabitants 
considered it as a supernatural creature, be- 
tween their imaginary entity, the each nisg, 
or water-horse, and a non-entity, the seilch 
nisg, said to be seen in some of the island 
lakes, and 12 miles in length. 

New Institution.—At Glasgow, an insti- 
tution is about to be formed for the en- 
couragement of the fine arts. An annual 
exhibition and gallery form parts of the 

an. 

2 Economy of Gas Light.— An argand gas 
burner, seven-eighths of an inch in diameter, 
perforated with 18 holes one thirty-second 
of an inch in diameter, consumes, when the 
flame of the gas is three inches high, four 
cubic feet of gas in an hour, and produces a 
light equal in intensity to six tallow candles, 
eight in the pound. It ought also to be ob- 
served, and this part of gas management 
is of more importance than is generally sup- 
posed, that when the flame obtained by 
these kind of burners rises to a greater 
height than from two to three inches, the 
combustion of the gas is imperfect; and the 
aame holds good with regard to the size of 
the holes from which the gas issues. A sim- 
ple and sufficiently accurate test for ascer- 
taining whether any portion of the gas es- 
capes unburned may readily be procured. 
For this purpose it is merely necessary to 
hold a piece of clean writing paper a short 
distance from the apex of the flame, and if 
the combustion is not perfect, the paper will 
be discoloured, and immediately imbibe a 
very foetid smell. 

Suggested remedy for the Hydropho- 
bia.—T hat dreadful disease, the Hydropho- 
bia, has long been, and seems destined to 
remain one of the opprobia of medicine. It 
is, therefore, the more incumbent on its pro- 
fessors to avail themselves of every hint 
that seems likely to facilitate the discovery 
of a remedy. I have lately met in a work 
published a few years since at Paris, with a 
passage bearing upon this subject ; and as 
the suggestion contained in it, coming as it 
does from the inmost recesses of South Ame- 
rica may perhaps be new to the English 

ractitioner, I shall beg leave to submit it to 

is notice through the pages of the New 
Monthly owt " ese Phare 
allude, is entitled Voyages l’ Amerique 
meridionale, par. Don Felix de Azara. 
To the second volume is attached an intro- 
duction to the Natural History of the Pro- 
vince of Cochamba, from the pen of Don 
~ Tadeo Haenke, a Bohemian physician, who 
nee to Spates on ~ invitation 
Spanish government, spent a 

great number of years in duslering is na- 
tural productions. It contains the follow- 

* Preparations of ammonia in . 
and nar aed in particular, are employ- 
ed as the bite of vipers 
ew ‘The various plants 

ich are #6 highly extolled in America 
for their in these cases, such as 


\ 
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aristolochia anguicida and bejuco 
probably owe their virtue to the a Rom 
less quantity of ammonia announced by 
their disagreeable smell. A circumstance 
which happened among the Yungas, of 
the town of La Paz, proves, in a convincing 
manner, the power and efficacy of this 
remedy. An Indian, who had been bitten 
by a rattle-snake, was perfectly cured in a 
few days by the mere application, external 
and internal, of ammomia, though he was 
at the point of death, and manilested the 
most frightful symptoms. There is no 
part of the world where man runs greater 
risks of his life from the bite of those 
venomous reptiles, than in the hottest 
regions of America; and in no part are 
materials for counteracting its effects more 
abundant than there. It would be easy to 
collect thousands of guintals of matter fit 
for making sal ammoniac and its numerous 
preparations, throughout the vast extent 
of the heights of the Andes, comprehending 
nearly a thousand leagues, and where the 
want of wood renders it necessary to em- 
ploy the dung of the lama. 

* On this occasion I cannot help calling 
the attention of medical men to the cure of 
hydrophobia, a malady, unfortunately, too 
common in Europe, but as yet unknown in 
America. It is notorious, how deceitful, 
and how useless are the most celebrated 
remedies that have been recommended for 
that complaint, such as the afropa, bella- 
dona, meloe proscarabeus, mercury, and 
every other, when symptoms of this hor- 
rible disease have manifested themselves. 
If, as it is supposed in the case of vipers, 
the virus of a mad dog, communicated to 
the blood by the bite, be of an acid nature, 
there cannot be a remedy more efficacious 
and more directly counteracting this virus, 
than ammonia, which would neutralise the 
the animal acid; but I am not aware that it 
has ever been tried for the purpose. The 
life of one unhappy person, afflicted with 
this dreadful calamity, is of sufficient im- 
portance to engage the whole attention of 
medical men, and to inducé them to inves- 
tigate and ascertain the nature of that virus 
and its antidote.” 

The introduction from which this pas- 
sage is extracted, contains a great number 
of new and curious observations which 
deserve to be knowm, on account of the 
benefit that might result from them, to che- 
mistry, medicine, and the useful arts. 

Literary Instruction for the Blind.—A0 

_ ingenious mechanical invention has lately 
been completed, which opens a new and 
inexhaustible source of information to those 
who are afflicted by the privation of sight. 
It is called a Duplex Typograph, and 
enables the blind to receive and commu- 
nicate ideas by means of letters, upon 4 
principle adapted to the sense of feeling. 
Thus has science discovered a new road 10 
minds from which she has hitherto bee? 
almost excluded. The apparatus is com: 
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pact and portable, and the system ao sim- 

ple and intelligible, that it may be acquir- 

ed by the blind in a very short space of 

time, and its application is instantly com- 
nded by others. 

The inventor is Mr. J. Purkis, brother 
of a well-known musical character, who 
by the aid of a skilful oculist, obtained the 
blessings of sight at the age of thirty, 
after having been blind from the time of 
his birth. 

The King’s letters patent have recently 
been granted for a new discovery in science, 
to Messrs. Israel Gundry, Edward Neave, 
and Josiah Neave, of Gillingham, Dorset ; 
which consists of the application of facti- 
tious gases to the working of a piston ina 
parrel or cylinder, whereby a mechanical 
first-mover or power is produced, capable 
of driving wheels or other machinery. 
The apparatus adapted to this principle is 
termed a gas-engine, and calculated to 

rate on the most ponderous, as well as 
on the most delicate machinery. Carbu- 
feted hydrogen, the gas obtained in the 
distillation of coal, is peculiarly applicable 
to the objects of this invention, from the 
quantity manufactured, and from its 
ing after such application equally eligible 
for its original purpose of illumination. 
Extensive national benefits will probably 
result from this new employment of an 
agent so economical, and which, without 
interfering with the purposes for which 
are otherwise produced, superadds 
Telateral advantage that may eventually 
of superior importance to the one 
originally contemplated. 
; RURAL ECONOMY. 

‘Use of Oxen in Agriculture.—The em- 

ployment of these animals in the moving of 
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ploughs, &c., appears to be a matter of 
much greater public benefit than is gene- 
rally supposed; the keep of the former 
animals being much cheaper than that of 
horses, and when worked for three or four 
years, they will sell for more than prime 
cost, and coming into our markets, furnish 
food for thousands. There appears to be 
above 1,000,000 of horses employed in 
husbandry, if oxen supplied the place of 
one half, and these were to come to the 
London market when seven years old, a 
number equal to our annual consumption 
would readily be procured, and a conside- 
rable reduction in the price of animal food 
would be the certain result. In addition to 
which, the beef of these animals, in full 
health and exercise, must be finer flavoured 
ae that of oxen eating oil-cake ina feeding 
yard. 

Vegetation of Plants.—It is now well 
known that plants not only draw through 
their leaves some part of their nourishment 
from the air, but the leaves also perform 
the necessary work of altering the water 
received in at the roots, into the nature and 
juices of the plant; and hence it is, that 
the life of the plant depends so immediately 
on their leaves. The husbandman often 
suffers for want of this knowledge. A crop 
of sa¢ntfoin is a very valuable thing, and 
its root being perennial, will yield him in- 
crease many years ; but it is often destroyed 
at first, by suffering it to be indiscreetly 
fed upon by the sheep, which eating up all 
the leaves, the roots remain without the 
means of a supply of air, and the whole 
plant perishes. This remark will likewise 
extend to prove the absurdity of feeding 
down wheat in the winter and spring. 
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7 FRANCE. 
Lady's Letters on England —The French 
ress has lately teemied with a goodly num- 
ft of volumes purporting to be “ Travels 
3” but, these have been the 
of men, whose objects in tra- 
din > many of them, we mean,—as 
ally did travel—were different, whether 
ferary, scientific, mercantile, or mere 
Musement. It was no more than reason 
lat @ French dady should, in her turn, 
her observations on our island, and 
is has lately been done by Madame M. D. 
hier Lettres sur I’ Angleterre. This lady 
massed 4 few months in England; where 
W, as matters of course, fora stranger, 
m public buildings and monuments, the 
imiic gardens with the belles and beaux 
requent them, and their taste, or want 
, in the agrémens of the toilette and 
ion ; also, the societies, the theatres, 
atliament. Whether our lady critic 
lent to judge on the state of 
tion and laws (common and sta- 






























tute) and on the internal state of society 
among us, may be doubted, we hope, with- 
out offence ; nor can we wonder that she 
should retain the French woman while here, 
and return more than ever partial to 
France; but, we should advise a certain class 
among--us, if within the reach of advice, 
to be more cautious of their manners and 
conduct, especially in public places, and 
where they may encounter the eyes and 
observation of foreigners, since by expos- 
ing themselves they expose their country. 
Proposed publication on Egypt.—As 
was to be wished, and certainly as was to 
be expected, the travels of M. Caillaud, 
in Egypt, are advancing toward publica- 
tion, under the direction of M. Jomard, 
and possibly may appear during the course 
of the month of July. The work will 
contain researches on the Oasis, on the 
emerald mines, and on the ancient course of 
commerce from the Nile to the Red Sea, 
with a collection of inscriptions copied by 
the traveller in various parts. The whele 
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will form two volumes in large folio, one of 
‘ext and one of plates. The plates will com- 
prize maps, views, and antiquities. The 
dissertations will include a list of the prin- 
cipal discoveries ‘made in Egypt and the 
surrounding countries, daring the present 
century, on the actual condition of the 
Egyptian antiquities: remarks on the wheat 
found at Thebes, in a large close vessel, of 
a remote age, &c. A volume will be 
divided into two parts, each containing 25 
plates, price, about 3/. 3s. each part. 

The discoveries of Messrs. Burkhardt, 
Belzoni, Bankes, Salt, &c. have brought 
our countrymen acquainted with many, or 
most, of these particulars; nevertheless, 
we shallawait the appearance of M. Cail- 
laud’s volumes with impatience. 

Death of Clerisseau.- -Whether the pro- 
fession of the arts be favourable to length 
of life, as some have supposed, will he 
decided by our readers according to their 
recollection in reference to their immediate 
acquaintance ; we shall only call to mind, 
here, the advanced age attained by Messrs. 
Bartolozzi and Grignion, engravers, by 
Mr. West, painter, and by M. Clerisseau, 
an artist, well known in London, principally 
by his drawings in water colours. This 
artist died, January 19, 1820, at the age of 
ninety-nine. He was member of the Aca- 
demy of Painting in London, and at St. 
Petersburgh ; he had been first architect to 
Catherine H. In 1778, he published, under 
the title of “ Antiquities of France,” a 
volume in large folio, in which the Maison 

rrée (an ancient temple) at Nismes, 
formed a principal article. A second edition, 
with explanations, historical and descriptive, 
by M. Legrand, was published at Paris, 
in 1802, in 2 vols. large folio. 
ITALY. 

Character of a People by their Amuse- 
ments.—The history of public spectacles is 
not only curious in itself, but the subject 
assumes an importance not commonly an- 
nexed to it, when considered as a means of 
elucidating, perhaps of determining, the 
eharacter of a people, which character it 
has contributed to form, and of times and 
ages past. SB: Gulielmo Manzi has taken 
this view of it in ** 4 Discourse on the Spec- 
tacles, the Festivals, and Pomps of the 
Italians in the Fourth Century, with Notes 
and Illustrations,” Rome. 1818. It must 
be acknowledged, that the bloody and savage 
exhibitions which formed the amusements 
of the ancient Romans, the murderous 
combats of yan 
thousands, of women as well as men, the 
eontests of wild animals with each other, in 
numerous successions, and of men con- 
demned to death with wild animals, indelibly 
stamp the character of barbarity and cru- 
elty on that hau and domineering, 
people ; a people delighting in blood : while 
the studiously licentious displays of later 
nations in their public spec affix to 
them and their times a character of degene- 
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racy that marks a perversion of feeling anq 
principles not less barbarous though ing 
different form, and more than equally fatal 
to the best interests of society, use more 
generally diffused, and more familiar 
throughout every rank of life. 

RUSSIA. 

Russian Theatres.—The improved state 
of the Russian stage is perhaps not gene. 
rally known. , St. Petersburgh possesses 
three theatres, which exhibit the dramatic 
works of Russia, France, and Germany, 
The whole have been for many years under 
the direction of Prince Tufiakin, lord cham- 
berlain, who has introduced many improve. 
ments into the theatres of this city. That 
in which Russian plays are performed has 
made an extraordinary progress, and may 
be justly ranked amongst the first scenic 
spectacles in Europe. It contains many 
eminent actors, who represent the works of 
the Russian dramatists with great success, 
and produce a rapid succession of novel 
pieces of uncommon merit. The best plays 
of Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, have 
been translated, and are represented here 
to crowded audiences. In tragedy, Made- 
moiselle Simanova, who assumes the princi- 
pal characters, is particularly distinguished. 
This theatre is remarkable for a judicious 
selection of subjects, richness of decoration, 
the magnificence of the dresses, and per- 
fection of the orchestra. The ballet is con- 
ducted by M. Didelot, one of the most cele- 
brated directors in Europe, and to whose 
talents the public are indebted for a ballet 
that may justly challenge the best exhibition 
of the kind in Paris, 

The French theatre, which had been 
closed for nearly eight years, was re-opened 
lately, to the great satisfaction of the Russian 
nobility ; and, in consequence of the pressing 
solicitations of Prince Tufiakin to his im- 
perial Majesty, this theatre gives eight re- 
presentations during each month, and di- 
vides with the national company the honour 
of performing once a week in presence of 
the court. The attention experienced by 
the French performers from Prince Tufia- 
kin has been extremely kind and flattering. 

The German theatre also 4 gees sa 

> comedy, and opera. The origina 
pete of Schiller, Vorche, Kotzebue, and 
other celebrated German dramatists, are 
there performed in an excellent style. The 
opera is extremely well supported. 

There is also in Moscow a Russian thea- 


tre for all kinds of performances, under the 


same superintendence as those of St. Peters- 
burgh, and supplied with performers from 


that city. 
AUSTRIA. 


Institution in favour of Commerce.— 
Last. year was instituted at Vienna, under 
the denomination of Kais, Konig, P 
technischen. Instituts, an Institution {or 
promoting the means and objects of com- 
merce. This new establishment consists, 
1. in a preparatory school; 2. in two aca 
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demies for additional instruction. In the 
first (Heal Schule) will be taught the 
German language, drawing, the arts of 
reading and of writing well, the elements of 
the Italian, French, English, and Bohemian 
janguages. The pupils must have attained 
acertain rank in more private schools, and 
must be under thirteen years of age. 
' In the first academy, that of commerce, 
the pupils will be instructed in the style of 
business, in the forms of correspondence, 
the abridgement of documents ; the princi- 
, laws, and customs of commerce ; fo- 
reign exchanges, book-keeping, geography, 
history, &c. as they may be useful] to mer- 
chants. In the second academy they will study 
the elements of geometry, natural philoso- 
phy, chemistry, and mechanics, with the ap- 
ication of these arts in their practical ap- 
jon to various occupations. A gallery of 
models, of drawings, of various productions 
ofart and ingenuity, a library, &c. will be 
added to complete the man of business. 
The scholars will be exempt from all mi- 
litary duty; but may accept civil offices. 
Prizes will be distributed annually to profi- 
cients. 
AMERICA—UNITED STATES. 
_ State of Manufactures.—T he Society. for 
the Encouragement of National Industry 
held a meeting at Washington in December 
last. The information which had been so- 
licited by this society on the state and pro- 
! of the manufactures established 
Bpeaghout the Union had been received 
bat very imperfectly. However, from what 
was transmitted, it appears that there are in 
America sizty manufactories of cotton 
, which furnish to the value of 
. dollars ; these employ ten thou- 
and workmen, and are able to complete 
@bout.a million of yards annually. The 
of manufactories engaged on wool- 
len goods is thirty-six, which work up an- 
y 160,000 lbs. of wool. The iron 
are among the most important 
branches of American industry. The capi- 
ze ged in the manufacturing of pow- 
r, yey and paper, are estimated at 
9,000 dollars. Certainly, the most va- 
bie productions of America at this me- 
Ment are those which are furnished by the 











‘Rot demand those immense capitals 
‘mhout which manufactures cannot be car- 
@ on to advantage, or stand that com- 
mation of critical circumstances which is 
wn by merchants under the title of “a 
him.” The manufactories, previous to and 
tthe war with Britain, were, according 
yvernment reports :—carding machines 
i; weaving frames 325,392; and the 
antity of goods in cotton, wool, linen, 
Dp, silk (stockings included), amounted 
9,497,057 dollars. The iron foundries 
390; the value of their productions 
4,364,526 dollars. The distilleries 
Mo Tess than 141,191 in number, and 














$0il: these are raised with little labour, and 
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their products were 22,977,167 gallons; 


while the breweries were no more than 


132, and their products were 182,690 gal- 
lons. The paper mills were 179, and the 
number of reams of paper made was 
425,521. The number of gunpowder mills 
was 208, and the quantity of powder made 
was 1,397,111 Ibs. From a comparison of 
these instances the reader will infer that 
the actual state of the American manufac- 
tories is known to very few, and very im- 
perfectly : even the government itself pos- 
sesses but little accurate information on 
the subject. 

| SICILY. 

By a royal decree, the composition and 
publication of documents referring to acts 
of the civil power or regulating public mat- 
ters have been withdrawn from the hands of 
the clergy, and committed to munici 
officers, who will perform the duty without 
emolument. 

EGYPT. 

Progress of Literature and Civilization. 
—The Pacha of Egypt has sent several 
youths to Milan to study the sciences and 
the arts of Europe, under the direction of 
Sig. Morosi. These young Egyptians are 
charged with the duty of translating the Ga- 
zette of Milan into Arabic. By this means 
the pacha will have the news of Europe, as 
well political as literary, &c. transmitted te 
him, with all speed and convenience : if he 
would also reprint this intelligence at Cairo 
for the information of the Egyptian people, 
there is no saying how soon Egypt might 
regain its former eminence for letters, arts, 
and liberal studies, as well as for commerce, 
wealth, and abundance. 

_* GREENLAND. 

Population.—The population of this 
country, according to a late report of the 
College of Missions, is estimated at 5,836 


-indiyiduals, distributed into seventeen colo- 


nies on the western coast. It is well known 
that only the coasts are inhabited ; the in- 
terior being covered with perpetual snow, 
or ice, which it is supposed continue to in- 
crease; though we have reason, lately, te 
think that in some years they suffer consi- 


_derable-defalcations by means of masses in 


great numbers and of prodigious magnitude 
drifting into warmer latitudes. However 
that may be, this report states, that since 
1789 the population of this region, appa- 
rently so inhospitable, has been increased 
by 714 persons. This report reaches us 
from Denmark: the race of inhabitants 
discovered by Captain Ross, in a late ex pe- 
dition to the arctic regions, may warrant a 
suspicion that other tribes, not known to 
the missionaries employed by the college, 
or to the Danish officers established on the 
coast, may nevertheless exist in the interior, 
or in the more secluded parts ; but of this, 
perhaps, we may know more when the ships 
how engaged in an attempt to-explore those 
regions retarn to their own country. 
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HAITI. 

Negro History of the War: Policy of 
France,—Whatever may be the conse- 
quences of the establishment of the negro 
empire in Haiti, the consideration of what 
is the true interest of France with respect 
to that island is of great importance at this 
time. Among the publications which have 
issued from the Jmprimerie Royal, at Sans 
Souci, is one by the Baron de Vastey, enti- 
tled “ An Essay on the Causes of the Revo- 
lution and.of the Civil Wars of Haiti.” The 
work contains information that may be of 
great use to the historian: it is the negro 
history of the negro war; and relates the 
progress of civilization and liberty among 
a race formerly slaves, but now men. Itis, 
however, a point of some consequence to 
know whether the condition of this island is 
really improved by the change; for there 
are not wanting those who affirm that the 
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once rich plains are become infected 
marshes, by the overflowings of the rivers, 
which during the war were no longer con- 
fined within theit banks and sluices ; the 
mountains are said to be deprived of their 
woods, by which deprivation their sides 
have been laid bare, and the rains have 
swept away the soil from their declivities ; 
nor have the habitations destroyed by fire 
and violence been re; laced by others 
equally well constructed. A new genera- 
tion has also arisen, who never knew 
slavery, for few remain of the old. _Inso- 
much, that all is changed at St. Domingo: 
the name, men, things, generations, go- 
vernment: but not the insalubrity of the 
climate, and its fatal influence over Eu- 
ropean constitutions. Whether France can 
form an alliance with this people, and to 
what advantage, are questions which de. 
mand the deepest consideration. 





PROCEEDINGS OF PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. ~ 

ON account of the death of the King and 
the Duke of Kent there was no meeting of 
this society from Jan. 20 till Feb. 17.. At 
which meeting, Mr. E. Davy's paper, on 
some combinations of platinum, was con- 
cluded. The principal object of this paper 
was to describe a peculiar compound of 
platinum obtained from the sulphate by the 
agency of alcohol, In this process, sulphate 
of platinum was boiled in alcohol; a sub- 
stance was precipitated, which, when dry, 
was black, insoluble in water, and unaltered 
by exposure to the air. When heated, it 
was reduced with a slight explosion ; and if 
steeped in ammonia, it acquired fulminating 
properties. Alcohol immediately decom- 
posed it, as was shewn by slightly moisten- 
ing it with that fluid; such a heat being 
produced as to ignite the separated plati- 


num. Hence the author recommended it 
as a means for procuring an instantaneous 
light. 

ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

The first meeting of this society was 
held at the house of the Geological Society, 
Bedford-street, Covent-garden, and was 
very numerously attended. A paper, by 
the Rev. Dr. Pearson, was read on the sub- 
ject of a new micrometer, which he has in- 
vented for measuring small distances in the 
field of a telescope. It is founded on the 
double refracting property of rock-crystal, 
and promises to be a great acquisition to 
astronomical instruments. Several valuable 
works on the subject of astronomy were on 
this occasion presented to the society, as 
the foundation of a library, and many new 
members were proposed. 








ORIGINAL AND SELECT POETRY. 


In an Alcove, at the upper end of the Ita- 
lian Gardens at Holland House, are 
placed the following Lines in honour of 
SamvueEv Rocers, Esq. Author of “ The 
Pleasures of Memory,” &c.* 

Here Rogers sat, and here for ever dwell 

With me, those pitasures that he sings so well. 


“  Vassell Holland. ~ 7 
‘All is sileut around me—but nothing oc- 


Beneath this distich, an extempore effu- 
sion, from the pen of Henry LutTrRELt, 
How charmed is the eye, which in Summer 


On this haunt of the Poet, o’ershadowed 


with roses! . 


I'}l in and be seated—to try, if thus . y 
f oo rama 


I can catch but one spark of his 
taste, 
* From Faulkner’s Ftistory and Antiqui- 
ties of Kensington, now in thepress. _' 





Can steal a sweet note from his musical 
strain, 
Or a ray of ‘his genits to kindle my brain. 


“Well, now I am fairly install’d in the bower, 


How lovely the scene! how propitious the 
hour! : 

The breeze is perfumed, from the hawthorn 
it stirs, 


curs, 

Not a’ thought, I protest, though I’m here, 
and alone— 

Not a chance of a couplet that RoceErs 
would own ; 

Though my senses are enraptured, my feel- 
ings in tune, 

And 


OLLAND’s my host, and the season 
is June; 
Enough of my trials, nor garden, nor grove, 


Though poets amidst them, may linger 


, Tove, 
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Wor a seat e’en so hallow’d as this, can im- 


pert and fire, that must spring from 

thai feats. 

So I rise, since the Muses continue to frown, 
re of a. poet, than when I sat down ; 

ae on whom they look kindly, 

cam strike. « 
Their lyre, in all times, and all places alike. 
June 2, 1818. - H. L. 


A STORM. 


Betract from an Unpublished Poem, by a 
distinguished Author. 


re was a Tempest brooding in the air, 
Far in the west. Above, the skies were fair, 
And the sun seemed to go in glory down ; 
One small black cloud, (one only,) like a 
crown . 
Touched his descending disk and rested 
there: 
then it came along, to the great wind 
iebalios, and, altho’ it blew and blew, 
on increasing, and across the blue 
Spread its dark shape, and left the sun be- 


“hind: 
The daylight sank, and the winds wailed 
~ about 


The barque wherein the luckless cou ple lay, 
And from the distant cloud came scattering 
“out 
Rivers of fire: it seemed as tho’ the diy 
Had’borst from out the billows far away. 
had they their smail boat to steer 
from rocks ; no sea-worn mariner, 
 khew each creek and bay and shelter- 
eo ang st 
‘And all the dangers of: the turbulent deep, 
fled for life,—(for happiness is life,) 
Tempest in his hoar of. strife’ 










Against him by the angry winds of Heaven ; 

Orthus it seemed :—The clouds, the air, 
the sea, 

Rose from unnataral dead tranquillity, © 

And came to battle with their legions: Hail 

Shot shattering down, and thuaders roared 








ad the wild lightning from his dripping 





it his arrowy pinions blue and pale, 
| ae wale through the heavens. Below, 


*: he aes, and the white billows 
and then like perenne lions dashed 
wave-hidden rocks, and told 
" aly pes as they backward rolled. 


alon from hour to hour, 
Bear siooe. from bent fp hone, 










ee The 
m colina and no voice was 









f some solitary bird 
| er onthe quivering mat; 
jee ‘borne off by the tremendous blast 

tw Montuty Mac.—No. 76. 
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n the waters: they were driven | 


Sank in the waters screaming. The great sea 
esq a it 2 bosom aren 
en fe panted like an an 

With its own stren tai war: oF ne 
tlew 

Towards the land, and then the billows grew 

Larger and white, and roared as triumphing, 

Scattering afar and wide the heavy spray, 

That shone like bright show as it passed 
away. 

At first, the dolphin and the porpoise dark 

Came rolling BF them, and the hungry shark 

‘ollowed the boat, patient and eager-eyed, 

And the gray curlew slanting dipped her side, 

And the hoarse gull his wings within the 
foam ; 

But a 4 had sunk—the rest had hurried 

ome. 

And now pale Julia and her husband (clasped 

Each in the other’ S$ arms) sate viewing death ; 

She, for his sake in fear, silently gasped, 

And he to cheer her kept his steady breath, 

Talking of hope, and smiled like morning.— 
There 

They sate together in their sweet despair : 

Sometimes upon his breast she laid her head, 

And-he upon her silent beauty fed, 

Hushing her fears, and *tween her and the 
storm | 

Drew his embroider’d cloak to keep her 
warm ; 

She thanked him with a look uptarned to his, 

The which he answered by a tender kiss, 


Pressed and prolonged to pain! her lip was 


cold, 
And all her love and terror mutely told. 


—The vessel struck.—— B; C. 





THE STATE QUACKS. . 


Lucem redde tue, | Dycks bone, patrie. 
Hor. 
Oh! what a brave sileruing age! 
Whén Mountebanks on every stage, 


‘To pill and purge no more confin’d, 


Distribute poison for the mind ; 
And treat, with scribble and with prate, 


All the diseases of the State. 


—When Martin Bree, who oped, of yore, 


‘To luekless love, a green back-door, — 


Or if the modest patient wrote 

‘A letter, with'a one pound note, 

Would condéscend to ease his woes 

For the said pound, and half his tose— 
Now tries'a more important case, — 

To mend the Constitution's face, 

And, tightly valuing his cure, 

‘“* Advises gratis for the poor.” 

— When Beliows Gréenongh, lozenge veader 
Becomes Fitzwilliam’s best defender, 

And throwing dewn the shield and sword, 
Wields his bold pestle for my Lord, . 

And cures, at once, by this. fememgtion, 
Our quinzies and the State’sconsumption ! : 
So when the Fair to Hymen yield, : 

They change their lozenge fora shield, 


But if they lose “the best of men;*; . 


Return to dozenges again. | ©: + 
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— When Mathew Wood, who many a year 
With bitter skill had dragg’d our beer, 

A farmer of such malt and hops, 

As grow in *pothecaries shops, 

Turns statesman ; but as if afraid 

To quit at once his ancient trade, 
Drenches each sad and weary sitter 

With streams as frothy and as bitter. 

We read that geese, in ancient Rome, 
By cackling saved the town from doom ; 
We, in our capitol, have heard 
The voice of an inferior bird: 

Our guardian fowls avert the sack, 
And save the State, by quack! quack! 
quack ! 


_ SONNET TO THE GENIUS OF CERVANTES, 
By Mr. G. Bowrina. 
Cervantes! idol of my happiest hours ! 
Generous and joyous spirit! who hast brought 

From thy rich storehouse of romantic 
thought, 
Wisdom and truth and valour !—All the 


powers 
Of Poetry and Music fill thy bowers. 
Proud is the monument thy hands have 


wrought, 
And beautiful the lesson thou hast taught ;— 
And now the Muse of many rations showers 
Garlands upon thy tomb:—yet thou wert 


r 
Amd desolate in life—of all bereft, 
In misery and melancholy left 
To fix thy dim eye on a prison door! 
Shame on the world! no other star shall 
_. shine 
Upon that world with such a light as thine! 


_. REBELLION. . 
—’Emids Brorugeio jestamrou 
Atv “Epig evewbrnre xopurcovea xrovoy avdpar. 
Heston. 
_*T was evening, and the sun was throned in 








Upowthe mountain-girdle of a plain, 


Cover’d with beauty, ga 
Studding the sea-li 
Like liands in the pu 


And of pure mar 

That d their white shafts with a gold- 
‘ > , . 

And sounds of rustic joy, and labour done, 

Hallowed the lovely hour, until his pomp 

The plain was bush’d in twilight, as a child 

Slumbers beneath its slow drawn canopy ; 


, field, and fold, 
sweep of ripening 


summer main. 
le met the sun, 


But sudden tramplings came, and voices _ *! 
wild | - Nor let the rosy colour flee 
From that dear cheek so palely fair. 


And tossing of rude weapons caught the 


Burst sanguine 
To the clash'd spears the horn gave fierce . 


Poetry. 
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"Twas midvight: there was wrath in tha 
wild heaven : 

Earth was sepulchra) dark. Atonce a roar 

Peal’d round the mountain zone, like ocean 

driven . 

Before the thunders on the eternal shore: 

Down rush’d, as if a sudden earthquake 


tore 
The bowels of the hills—a flood of fire : 
Like lava, mingled spears and torches 
ur 
The plain is deluged, higher still and higher 
Swell blood and flame, till all is like one 
mighty pyre. 


"T'was dawn, and still the black and bloody 
smoke 


Roll’d o’er the champaign like a vault of 
stone : 
But as the sun’s slow wheels the barrier 
broke, 
He lit the image of a fearful one, 
Thron’d in the central massacre, alone— 
An iron diadem upon his brow, 
A naked lance beside him, that yet shone 
Bie bag warm with gore, and crouching 
ow 


All men in one huge chain, alike the friend 
and foe. ° 


The land around him, in that sickly light, 
Shone like th’ upturning of a mighty 
grave ; | 
Strewn with crush’d monuments, and rem- 
nants white 7 
Ofman; all loneliness,but when some slave 
With faint, fond hand the hurried burial 


gave, 
Then died. The Despot sat upon his throne, 
Scoffing to see the stubborn traitors ware 
At his least breath? The good and brave 
were gone 
To exile or the tomb. Their country’s life 
was done! 





THE COURTING. 


Dear Annie, dinna tremble so, 
Nae warlock slily wanders here, 
*Tis but the burnie’s gentle flow, 
And sound of stirring leaves you hear. 


‘Phe birdies on the greenwood spray 


Have ceas’d their melting notes o’ luve, 


_ Nae troutis in the streamlet play, 


‘But hush’d is a’ the, sleeping grove. 
Nay lassie, raise thy'tearfu’ er, 
Part from thy face the gowden hair; 


Deem not thae birken siller stems s 
Which glisten in the Sng moonlight, 

Where evening hangs her dewy gems, 

The burnish’d arms of hostile knight. 


| Then dinna, dinna, tremble so, 


Let luve,dear lassie, banish fear ; 
vow, 


faith you trembling ew: 
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AGRICULTURE. 

A New System of Cultivation, without 
Lime, Dung, or Summer Fallows, as prac- 
tised at Knowle Farm, Sussex. By Major- 
general Alexander Beetson, late Governor 
of St. Helena. 8vo. 9s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
of a Collection of Books in 
History, Biography, and Topography ; 
Scarce Tracts, &c. By J. Taylor. Partl. 
Is. 6d. 
The Second Part of Longman’s General 
e of Old Books for the year 1820 : 
containing the classes of Facetiz, or Books 
of Wit; English Poetry, Witchcraft, &c. 2s. 
i “Catalogue of a valuable Collection of 
Books in various Languages, and in every 
ent of Literature, selling by John 
Lepard, London. 8vo. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
The Life of Fenelon, with other Biogra- 
and Historical Tracts. By Charles 
utler,esq. S8vo. 10s. 6d, 

- Memoirs of Mrs. Joanna Turner. 12mo. 
4s. fine 5s. 

Memoirs of the Rev. S. J. Mills, late 

to the S. West Section of the 
aited Ststes. By G. Spring, D.D. 12mo. 4s. 


CHRONO! OGY. 


~ The Chronology of the last Fifty Years. - 


13s, boards. 14s, bound. 
CLASSICS, 

--Anacreontis Carmina que extant, cum 
clavi ad eorum intelligentiam annexa. 
ftalio et ope ra Antonio Brumek. 12mo. 6s. 
Po - Comedies of Aristophanes, translated 
. Mitchell, A.M. 8vo. 15s. 

_ Th Andrian of Terence, a Comedy in 
five Acts, translated into English Prose, 
with Notes. By W. R. Goodluck, junior. 

mo. 7s. ) 


_ Javenal et Persius : containing Ruperti’s 
and Konig’s Text, with Delphin Notes, 
nd without the Ordo. 8vo. 8s. bound. 
ae - BDUCATION. | 
_The Algebraist’s Assistant; being a Com- 
fidium of Algebra, upon the plan of 
alkingh< me’s Tutor’s Assistant. Ee Wel. 


















bi little work is admirably calculated to intro- 
b the student to an early acquaintance with the 
in the mixed mathematics, by apply- 
ice of equations to the investigation 





_ ay ¥ 





mor importance i in the commerce of life, than the 
am sliga the higher and more abstruse objects 
‘Sfpuremathematics. For the purposes of practical 
ovement, this manual is eminently deserving 
e ion of teachers and private students. 

! ge. By Maria Benson. 
enson has published several works, chiefly 
@ instryction of young persons, all of which 
been marked by correct thinking and amiable 
Gitut none of them more so than is the 
fittie volume, which may ge reed with 
> and advantage both by these wie 
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of their Grst principles; an object of — 


possess a carriage, and those who, not having one, 
are, fortunately for their health and spirits,obliged 
to walk on foot. Avery natural exclamation from 
a little girl, relative to the happiness which she 
imagines mast be felt in a splendid carriage, is 
made the foundation for a number of instructive 
incideuts, in the course of which the carriage of 
the invalid and of the bankrupt merchant are ad- 
mirably introdaced, as salutary lessous on the in- 
efficacy of outward shew. 

An Essay on the Nature and Genius of 
pre German Language. By D. Boileau. 

vO. 

From a perusal of this work, we can venture to 
assert, that it will prove very acceptable to the 
admirers and students of German literature, 

Letters from a Mother to her Daughter 
at or. going to School. Pointing out the 
Duties towards her Maker, her Governess, 
her School-fellows, and herself. By Mrs. 
J. A. Sargant. Dedicated, by permission, 
to Mrs. Babington, of Whitelands House, 
King’s Road, Chelsea. Price 3s. in box 
and gilt edges, or bound. With this small 
volume is given a Presentation Leaf. 

Hamoniére’s French and English Dic- 
tionary. 18mo. 8s. bound. 

An Introduction to Arithmetic, in which 
the Primary Rules are interspersed with a 
variety of Biographical, Historical, and 
Miscellaneous Information. By Richard 
Chambers. A néw edition, revised and en- 
larged. Price 2s. bound. 

FINE ARTS. 

Notices, illustrative of some of the Draw- 
ings and Sketches of the most distinguished 
Masters in all the principal Schools of De 
sign. By the late Henry Rueley. 8vo. 12s. 
l. p. 31s. 6d. 

GENEALOGY. 

' The Huntingdon Peerage: comprising a 
detailed Account of the Evidence and Pro- 
ceedings connected with the recent Restora- 
tion of t the Earldom, together with the Re- 
port of the Attorney-general on that Occa- 

sion. To which is prefixed a Genealogical 
and Biographical History of the illustrious 
House of Hastings, including a Memoir of 
the present Earl and his Family. By Henry 


Nugent Bell, Esq. 1 vol. 4to, with Por- 
traits. 

The Pee Chart: being an Alpha- 
betical List of the House of » divided 


into Sections, and so arranged as to exhibit 
at one view the particulars of each Peer. 
On a sheet 5s. in a case 8s. 


HISTORY. 

Studies of the Historic Muse. By the 
Author of “ A General outline of the Swiss 
Landscapes,” “‘ The Letters of Yorick,” 
&c. &c. 4to. Dublin. 

Under the above title, the author, who ought 
not to publish . anonymously, has presented the 
literary world with a series of very original and 
interesting essays. They are evidently the 
@uction of ‘a man of Jearning, extensive * resting, 
and acutemess; and arc calculated te lead the 
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young mind to close thinking, and to critical 
investigation. The subjects more immediately 
treated sre, ist, an enquiry into the moral of 
history, with notices of remarkable epochs previous 
and subsequent to the Christian era; 2d, on the 
use of history in disquisitions upop the arts, il- 
lostrated by an Essay on the Origin of Gothic 
Architecture. In this treatise the author takes a 
short review of the most popylar systems, or theo- 
ries, thet have been published, and advances a new 
one of his owa, which he czlls “ the Ilistorical 
System.” ALlis third chapter is devoted to shew 
the influence and extent of what he calls the 
“ Historic relation in the discovery and marshal- 
ling of human knowledge,” which is concluded 
by “ a chart of human Knowledge laid down after 
the historic relation.” This chart or table com- 
prises an analysis of the author's plan end work, 
aud treats in @ systematic series of 1. Phonics, 
2. Ethics, 3. Logics, 4, Mathematics, 5. Physics, or 
Natural History, 6, Politics, including Statistics 
and Political Economy, 7. Critics. 


Under these beads the author has given us brief 
hut comprehensive disquisitions on the varied sub- 
jects above specified. Though all and each have 
repeatediy undergone the critical analysis of 
ethoolmen and philosophers, yet we are not ac- 
quainted with any que work thut places them so 
Juminously and appositely before the mind of the 
reader, Each is shewa to be necessarily aod in- 
tegrally Connected with the athers, and all anited 
im strict cohereuce by the chain of rational infer. 
ence and deduction. 

* History,” says the acute author, “ hes been 
defined #9 tissue formed from records of all the 
leading events, discoveries, aud actions of men 
who have figured upon the stage of the world. 
But the very number, diversity, and nagnitude of 
these occurrences stand in the way of knowledge, 
uhiless they are resolved into groupes at somewhat 
fegalar ititervals from éach other: This is one, 
and by no meaus the least, fault in Gibben's His- 
tery of the Deeliue and Fell of the Roman Em. 
pire. These inteiyals form so many distinct terms 
or epochs, and enable us to form more distinctly, 
@s_well.as.to retain in our memory, the whole se. 
ries, One principle or moral may be traced 
through thé whole: thus giving an unity to the 
pA imaokind, from which we may colléct, as 
fat As we arg able to discover, and our limited fu- 
eultids éitehd, by 4 sort of analogy at least, the 
Ways of Provident. In u tissue so extensive, 50 
varied, and so crowded in the figures, we must re- 
dorttosomemechani¢al contrivance, in order to take 
into one view the successive parts, and thea to re. 
pie them into ope whole. They seem at Grst in- 

nite. So, in surveying the firmament, the stars 
are, hing, inoumerable; yet methods 
Have been ey not only to Gumber them, but 
to shew the sum of all thote which are visible 
does got 6 three th asand, 

In & similar way we may find thet the points of 
history may be brought to tie éasiest ealeulution,” 

Such is the style, rr of tbe reasoning, and the 
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By the Rev. Jellart Hort. 2 vols. 1&mo. 
10s. 6d. bound. 

Georgiana ; or, Anecdotes of King George 
IIl., with a Selection of Poetical Effusions 
on his Character, and on that of the Duke 
of Kent. By Ingram Cobbin, A.M. 18mo, 
2s 


A Faithful Account of the Procession and 
Ceremonies observed in the Coronation of 
the Kings and Queens of England, exem- 
plified in that of their late Majesties, King 
George the Third and Queen Chariotte, 
Edited by Richard Thomson. With Pilates, 
7s. 6d. Large paper, 21s. 

LAW. 

. A Practical Guide to the Quarter Sessions 
and other Sessions of the Peace, adapted to 
the Use of Young Magistrates and Profes- 
sional Gentlemen at the commencement of 
their Practice. By William Dickinson, 
ésq. barrister at law, and one of his Ma- 
jesty’s justices of the peace. In one large 
volume 8vo. ll. 4s. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A Treatise on the Nature of Scrofula. 
By William Farr. 8vo. 5s. 
A Treatise on’ the Operation for the For- 
mation of an Artificial Pupil. By G. J. 
Guthrie. 8vo. 7s, 

Lectures on the Natural History and 
Managément of the Teeth. By L. S. Parm- 
ley. 8yo. 5s. 

Medical Hints, designed for the Use of 
Clergymen and others, in places where pro- 
fessional advice cannot be immediately pro- 
cured. By a Medical Practitioner retired 
from business. I2mo. 2s. 6d. 

_ \MIZITARY OPERATIONS. 

A Circumstantial Narrative of the Cam- 
paign in Saxony, in the year 1813. By 
Baron Odelben, one of the general officers 
of thearmy. Map, 8vo. 2 vols. 18s. 

Sunimary of the Mahratta and Pindarree 
Campaign, during 1817, 1818, and 1819, 
under the areePoph of the presanis he ro 
ings ; embracing the operations of the Arm) 
of ‘the eke nates taaerel Sir Thomas - 
Hislop, bart. By an Officer engaged in that 
Service. With Maps and Plans. v0. 
10s. 6d, - 


er ests MISCELLANEOUS. 
Sketches of the Philosophy of Life. By 


Sir T. C. Morgan, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Although some writers contend that in the stu- 
advances made by scieuce, subsequent (0, 

he days of Bacon and Galileo, the department of 
experimental philosophy to which the healing avd 
ftiedical att relates, has not kept pace with various 
other branches of human ‘knowledge; it cannot be 
denied that Ulere is an immense difference betwer? 


the. when professors and practitionets 
enna edip of consulting Galen and Hippocrates, 
or the Arab doctots of the eleventh century; #0 


the last fifty years, so rich im talent and fruitful 
reseerch. No longer infipenced by the stubbom 
prejudices and limited views of former days 
which are too often extolled at the expense of 
truth) the “age ‘in which we live has oust! 

every other in a spitit of inquiry, founded athe’ 
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pn the anerring data of practical experience, than 
on the doubtful and deceptive principles of theo- 
ms reasoning. it is to this more laudable mode 
oceeding we can alone attribute most of the 
discoveries, whether in physiology, medi- 


secs or mechanics, judgitig by the im- 





and multiplicity of inventions within our 
pwn circumscribed recollection, we should be 
‘thuly sorry to forego the flattering prospects of the 
foture, and elthough moral perfectibility may be 
denied to the species, who shall attempt to pre. 
gefibé limits to the physical perfection of our being 
as far at least as it regards the sciences and useful 
? ‘ 
Bie first chapter of these Sketches is on the 
* character and causes of organic combination"— 
in which the author considers the relations’ be- 
‘gwéen Organization and mechanical combinations 
the phenomena of life, death, generation, and 
putrition.—Chapter Il. presents a variety of cu- 
rious details on the various parts and functions of 
bodies. In the third we find a disserta- 
en the “ combination of organs and func. 
$s.” Amongst other matters, it contains niaoy 
rations of the structure of animals, and its 
tion to their habits and pursuits. * From 
the sum total of external causes,” says the inge- 
fidis author, “ the character and identity of each 
ecies is fixed by an immatable necessity.” 
“a perfect acquaintance with this law 
@uables the anatomist to judge, from very slight 
waces, concerning the habits, character, and gene- 
conformation of an animal. 
+t IV. relates to the “ laws of vital ac- 
tion.” In tliis the nature of sympathy, instinct, 
aod other affections is discussed.—The fifth chap- 
concerning * mental phenomena,” affords the 
filllier au opportunity of discussing the nature of 
the Guderstanding, memory, genius, &c. : although 
‘thé Intimate connexion between the powers of the 
mind and those of the body is illustrated, mate- 
lism. is opposed.—The sixth and last chapter 
lates to the ** phenomena of disease,” and is, 
fe peed scarcely add, the most important of the 
Here the diséases that generally atflict 
jety are considered in their causes and effects, 
is arising from deep study and indigestion 
M@etreated on at some length. “ The principal 
fftufs,” says our author, “ to which mankind are 
fabject in matters of diet, are rather to be sought 
i antity, than in the quality of ther food. 
The eae of the stomach being attended with 
gratification of an appetite, and the digestive 
ers ‘Vevwd greater than are absolutely necessary 
t of life, there is a constant and in- 
tendency in the animal to plethofic accu- 
pula $ against which few who possess the 
pans o gratification have courage to contend.”— 
her the work is certainly very curious, and 
most attentive consideration. 
0 I Miscellanies, in Prose and Verse, 
y Joh Laurens. Bicknell, F.A.S. 8vo, 
. 
Winter Nights, By Nathan Drake, M.D, 
| ots ‘Bvo. 18s. - 
of a System of the Philosophy of 
jan Mind : Part First, comprehend- 
e Ph ology of the Mind. ‘By Thos. 
ti, M.D. professor of moral philosophy, 
4: rh . 8vo. 8s. 
ermy; or, a Complete Treatise on 
ring, Mounting, and Pre- 
Prepare, of Natural History for 
ates, 12mo. 18. 6d. 
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NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
Pike of Fancy, Miss Welattioens: vols, 
2 and 3, containing “ Coun 
16s. boards, " nel 


At the name of Burney all the graces, and all 
the attractions of novel writing rush upon our 
minds, and we recal the eager hours devoted to a 
first perusal of Evelina, Cecilia, and Camilla, 
with feelings similar to those which are excited 
by. the sight of long valued friends, the very sound 
of whose voices, associating itself with a thousand 
delightful recollections of their worth, and of 
pleasures participated with them, irresistibly re- 
minds us of the fortunate moment wheo our ac- 
quaintauce with them commenced. Though we 
have no right to expect from the sister, the powers 
that in the highly-gifted authoress of the works we 
have mentioned, astonished even the vigorous and 
comprehensive mind of Johnson, versed as he was 
himself in each change of many coloured life, 
it would be unjust not to acknowledge that the 
volumes before us equally belong to the very high- 
est order of novel writing; aud that they exhibit 
in every page the traces of a mind elegantly cul- 
tivated, and correctly regulated, and of a perfect 
acquaintance with the forms and habits of thet 
class of society in which, perhaps, the best man- 
ners and the best pursuits are to be found. We 
mean the most refined of the middle class—among 
whom Miss Burney has laid her story; which we 
have great pleasure ia recommending to the notice 
of readers of every class, satisfied that they will 


rise from the perusal no Jess amused than in 
hi ccted. 


The Mystery; or, Forty Years ‘Ago: a 
Novel, In 8 vols. 8vo. 


The author of Waverley, by the speed with 
which he sends forth new announcéments after 
every performance, almost engrosses the attention 
ef novel readers, and leaves small room for other 
fictions. In the present interval, however, we 
think ** The Mystery” will be found welcome. Bt 
consists of a tale of ordinary life, skilfully inter- 
woven with “ moving accidents,” fearful adven. 
tures, and romantic darings among the pathless 
wiids of Africa. It displays considerable niceness 
of touch in the delineation of scenes and cherac- 
ters of a Indicrous cast, and places, wiih great 
vividness, the stupendous scenes of thetorrid sone 
before us. There is, for example of the first kind 
of merit, an admirable picture of a eit’s funeral at 
Greenwich, in which the professional traits of. the 
undertaker, the moving sorrow, and delicate de- 
jections of the widow, the vulgar attempts to con- 
sole her by the other mourners, and the infinite 
consolations they all derive from ‘the substantial 
refreshments of the occasion, are hit off with great 
felicity aud skill. Nor are the ronvantic scenes leds 
ably drawn. We seem step by step to accompany 
the wanderer on the banks of the Gambia,'to gage 
over interminable wastes, or start at thickets moved 
by some awful thing, end to feel the meridian 
splendor of the unstained aud fervid skies.. The 
author, lixe the Seottish novelist, has availed him. 
seif of history. ‘In the early parts of the novel, 
the riots of ‘Lord George Gordon's maddened 


“geatots are strikingly brought before us; and 
‘Wall, whose fate is so well known, is intre- 


duced to ws, not as the felon, but the gover- 


‘nor. His character, however, as here pourtrayed, 


tends not to increuse but to. destroy the sympathy 
which his execution, twenty years after his crite, 
has sometimes excited, and makes us wonder the 
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less at the enexampled conduct of the English 
mob, who cheered when he was brought on the 
scaffold. The author has introduced, with much 
effect, the character of a missiomary who dies 
among the desarts of Africa: but we think there is 
some extravagan¢e in the deliveation—not in the 
holy zeal with which he has represented the beroic 
preacher as ready to suffer or to die—not in the 
spirit of humanity and love which be has made to 
breathe through ali his actions ; for these qualities 
are possessed by some “ of whom the world is not 
worthy,” in degrees above the reach of fiction ; but 
in the total want of prudence, the obstinate preju- 
dice, and the constant application, and frequent 
misapplication of scripture which he imputes to 
him. The sternest seccaries do not in these times, 
stand thus aloof from their fellows. ‘The eateroal 
singularities of paritanism are melted down, like 
other distinctions of society; the most ardent 
sealot is unmasked in the commerce of life; and 
he who looks on all but a few as reprobates from 
his God, is yet contented to mingle with them in 
the business of life, witheut adopting a different 
Janguage.—The author's plot—but we will not 
pluck out the heart of his mystery,” and thus 
diminish the gratification which the perusal of the 
novel will afford, and in which we heartily recom- 
mend our readers to indulge. 


The Orientalist; or, Electioneering in 
ireland: a Tale. 2vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Iiustrations of Ivanhoe, a Romance, en- 
gg by Charles Heath, from Drawings 

y R. Westall, R.A. 8vo.° 16s. Proofs, 
4to. 25s. 

The Hermit in London ; or, Sketches: of 
English Manners. Vols. 4 and 5. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Sketches from. St. George’s Fields. By 
Georgione Di Castel Chiuso. 1 vol. 12mo. 

This is one of the pleasantest pieces of observa- 
tion and satire which we have met with for a long 
time, though its subject is more captivating then 
attractive. It is professedly written by an Italian, 
and there is no attempt to support that character, 
except in the preface, and in some very swect 
verses at the commencement of thepoem. It con- 
sists of, poetic sketches from the interior of the 
King's Beuch prison, iustrated by little drawings 
full of characteristic and ingenious devices. The 


which the place we are afraid would supply; but 
the more superficial and gayer es of the 
acene are happily and vividly. depicted. It is 

to extend our acquaintance with jumanity 
even into the courts of a 


ight be expected; but there are @ 
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_inculcative of the principles 
_ Virtue clothed in the alluring garb of amus- 


[May 1, 


few, which may be omitted with great advan. 
tage. The verse is of singular neatness and case, 
There are little touches of beauty scattered throagh 
the peem—light gicams of sentimeot aod fancy— 
which lead us to hope that the author will suc. 
ceed in a higher walk of poetry. We trust he js 
not now an inhabitant of the scene which he has 
painted so well, as to leave uo doubt that his ac. 
quaintance with it is not entirely speculative 
but that, relieved from contact with pollution, he 
may catch Nature’s “ free grace,” and breathe it 
into a nobler song. 


The Irishwoman ; a Comedy, in five acts, 
By Lady Clarke. Performed at the Theatre 
Rayal, Crow-street, Dublin, 

A real Comedy—without any intermixture of 
Melodram or Faice—is quite a phenomenon ig 
these days. The production before us, however, 
alwnost deserves-this praise ; for its gaiety scarcely 
ever descends into the merely laughable, and is 
never broken by any thing unduly seriotis. The 
plot is simple; and the interest, if not very deep, 
is equable, and of a pleasing kind. The character 
of Loid Ancestor, who in his courtship stipulates 
on equal terms with his mistress for their respective 
funeral honours, is one of the ablest impersona- 
tions of high family pride, aad genuine dignity which 
we can remember. There are also Mrs. O’Gal. 
lagher, an Irishwoman, with al! the shrewdness 
and all the heart which distinguish ber country— 
Sir Toby Timorous, with an original kind of in- 
Stinctive featfulness—Dr. Chatterton, an amusing 
proficient in craniology—a stout limbed blunder. 
ing frish servant; and, in-happy contrast to him, 
a French waiting-maid, of the very airiest and 
pleasantest class. The piece does honour to the 
Dublin stage, where it was received with great 
applause, and would, we think, meet with equal 
success at one of our. London theatres. 


The Fall of Jerusalem: a Dramatic 
Poem. By the Rev. H. H. Milman, vicar 
of St. Mary's, Reading. 8s. 6d. 

Trivial Poems and Triolets. By Patrick 
Carey. 1651. Edited with a Preface by Sir 
Walter Scott, bart. 4to. 18s. 

Stanzas to the Memory of the late King. 
By Mrs. Hemans. !s. 6d. 

The » With other Poems. By 
Nathaniel Hollingsworth. 5s. 

A Hymn in praise of Religion, and in 
allusion to the Present Times. By a Lay- 
man. 8vo. Is, éd.* : 

Zayda: a Spanish Tale, in three Cantos, 
and other Poems, Stanzas, and Canzonel. 
By Oscar. fic. 8vo. 5s. 

The River Duddon, a series of Sonnets: 
Vaudracoue and Julia, with ether Poems. 


By Wm. Wordsworth. 8vo. 12s. 


Stray Fancies ; or, Miscellaneous Poems, 
Epigrams, &c. f.c. 8vo. 6s. 

Original Poems, Pathetic, Legendary and 
Moral ; intended for young persons, being 
i of Religion and 


ment. By Richard Bennett, Carlisle Hous, 


‘Lambeth. 4s. 6d. 
.., Robin Hood ; a collection of all the at- 


cient Poems, » and Ballads, now & 
tant, relative to that celebrated English 
outlaw ; with historical Anecdotes of 
Life. 18mo. 7s, 6d, 
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tap a » gue Poem. By Thos. 
12mo. 
Gomori: a ee 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Old English Poets: vol. i. contain- 
a eckrile’ s Works. f.c. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Glenfell, and other Poems: By W. 
H. wage 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
uties of the Modern Poets ; be- 
selections from the works of the most 
authors of the presentday. By D. 
. 12mo, 9s. 
Slavery; a Poem. By L. Smyth, esq 
R. N. 4s. 
~ POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY.+ 
Principles of Political Economy consider- 
ed, with a view to their Practical Applica- 
tion. By the Rev. T. R. Malthus, A. M. 
gy0. 18s. 
~ A Treatise on the practical means of em- 
ploying the Poor in cultivating and manufac- 
g Articles of British Growth, in lieu of 
Foreign Materials, as practised in "the: Royal 
School of Economy in London. By Wm. 
Salisbury. 2s. 
An Inquiry into the Causes of the pro- 
oo, Depreciation of Agricultural La- 
in Modern Times, with suggestions 
for its remedy. By John Barton. 8vo. 4s. 
~ The Trial of Henry Hunt and nine others, 


for an alledged Conspiracy to overturn the 
“ ent by Force and Threats. 8vo. 
53. 


A Letter to the Earl of Harrowby, Presi- 
dent of the Council, on the Discovery of the 
late atrocious Conspiracy. 8vo. ls. 

Specimens of Systematic Misrule; or, 
immense Sums annually expended in up- 
holding a single Imposture: Discoveries of 
the highest importance to all mankind smo- 

and injustice per 
1a By Charles 





trated for reasons 
achen, M.D. 8vo. 


THEOLOGY. 
_ An Inquiry, chiefly on Principles of Re- 
» mto the Nature and Discipline of 
Motives. By the Rev. John Pen- 


e, A. M. 
Age of Christian Reason. By Thos. 
ton, esq. Svo. 7s. 
of Christianity, stated to an in- 
Mind doubtful of its Authority, 
Rev. James Bean, M. A. one of the 



























in Inquiry on the Duty of Christians 
respect to War; including an Exami- 
or sas the principle of the London and 
) Peace Societies. By John Shep- 
pard, 8vo. 6s. 

ry y 4 foundations of a Kingdom en- 
ah _ by Iniquity, and its Ruin pre- 


1 ‘hteousness; a Sermon, 
ed at Dadley, March 5, 1820. By the 
. Luke Booker, L.L.D 1s. 6d. 
Memorials ; or, The Power of 
upon the Mind, in Sickness and 
A new edition. By the Rey. 


AOughts on Death, Sickness, and the 
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of the British Museum. 8vo. Is. * 


_ Description of that Place, 
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Loss of Friends. Selected from various 
writers. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


Lectures on some Important Branches of 
Lg, gr By Thomas Raffles, A.M. 12mo. 


“- Series of Important Facts, demon- 
strating the Truth of the Christian Religion, 
drawn from the Writings of its Friends and 
Enemies in the first and second centuries. 
By John Jones, L.L.D. Author of a Greek 
Grammar, &c. &c. 8vo. 7s, 

Discourses delivered at the Ordination of 
the Rev. John Addison Coombs, as Pastor 
over the Congregational Church of Christ 
a in Chapel-street, Salford. 8vo. 
2s. 

The Enthusiasm of the Methodists and 
Papists considered ; by Bishop Lavington : 
with Notes, Introduction, and Appendix. 
By the Rev. R.Polwhele Large 8vo. 21s. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

Tour of the Grand Junction, illustrated 
with a Series of Engravings ; with an Histo- 
rical and Topographical Description, &c. 
By J. Hassell. 

The Grand Junction, or Braunston Canal, exhi- 
bits a perpetual succession of interesting scenery 
of rich and variegated beauty, from its junction 
with the Thames, through some of the richest val- 
leys of Middlesex, Hertfordshire, Buckingham- 
shire, and Northamptonshire, to its termiuation at 
Braunston. Mr. Hassell has examined this de- 
lightful variety of landscape, “ ever charming, ever 
new,” with the eye and feeling of an artist, and 
has presented us, io this volume, with twenty-four 
views, in aquatint, of the principal beauties of thie 
pleasing tour. »We particularly notice the vale and 
lock of King’s Langley, the aqueduct at Wolverton, 
the views from Stoke Bruern-bridge, and Stow-hill, 
Leighton, and part of the Chiltern Hills, as se- 
lected and executed with much taste and ability, 
and characteristic of that rich and cultivated 
scenery which abounds in the fertile tract through 
which the tourist accompanies the course of this 
canal. The descriptive and topographical matter 
is respectable and entertaining. 


Leigh’s New Atlas of England and Wales, 
consisting of Fifity-five Maps of the Coun- 
ties, and a General Map, with a complete 
Index of the Towns, ountry Seats, &c. 
18mo, 12s. col. 16s. 

We have had occasion, in a preceding number, 
to notice a Picture of England end Wales by the 
same publisher, to which this elegant little work 
forms a very appropriate companion. It consists 
of a good general road-map, and fifty-five of the 
English and Welsh counties, clearly and distinctly 
engraved, which, although copious, are by no means 
crowded ; so as to be easy of reference, yet omit- 
ting no places of any consequence. Even Wiltshire 
is well condensed into one plate ; but the Ridings 
of Yorkshire are in sepatate maps. We observe 
that particular care has been taken to insert every 
place. or even seat, described in the Picture, so 
that it cannot fail to form an useful vade-mecum 
for the tourist and commercial traveller, as well 
as a convenient book for common ‘vefereney. 


A Picture of Margate; being a co 
of the In- 
teresting Objects in its vicinity. By W.C. 
Oulton, esq. with 20 plates Svo. 9s, - 
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fg vad igas bx seavate 

prative aA Mig” ipto Persia 
> &ec. From the Fren 

of M. Tancoigne. 1 vol. 8vo. ‘with a Map 


and coloured plate. 12s. 

A short preface to this volume informs us that 
the avthor performed the jourucy it is intended 
to describe, in the suite of General Gardane, who 
Was sent to the Persian capital by the French go- 
vernment in 1607, for the purpose, no doubt, of 
counteracting the growing influence of Englund. 
As the researches of M. Tancnigne seem to have 
been devetrd exclusively to the subject of manners 
and customs the laws and government of Pefsie, no 
light whatever is shed ou the result of the embassy, 
und that it was not very successful may be inferred 
from subsequent events. 

The first fourteen letters communicate varions 
details of the journey from Constantinople to ‘Te- 
heren, together with @ description of the country 
through which the embassy passed. Three fo!low- 
ing letters present an abridged historical view of 
the difiereat Persian dynasties, from the. earliest 
periods of the monarchy down to the reigning fa- 
mily. The succeeding epistles, amounting in all 
to sixteen, contain a variety of anecdotes, facts, 
and observations, relative to the climate, popula- 
tioh, and commerce of Persia; also, on the reli- 

ious ceremonies, manhnefs, ‘aid customs of the 
people. Although the eradite and amasing vo- 
lumes of Mr. Morier have done much towards the 
elucidation of the subjects to which these letters 
relate, M. Tancoigne has proved that much more 
remained to be placed on record, iu order to wake 
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Ty* Requainted With « 
nation whick is most pr ¥ destined 06 dissem;. 

ié-the as of European’ knowledge and civji, 
zation throughout the east. 


Phe Diary. of an Invalid; being th 
Journal of a Tour in Pursuit of Health, 
in Portugal, Italy, Switeerland, and Franee, 
in ig17—1819. Ry res Matthews.M. A. 
eer. of King’s College, Cambridge. 

5s. 

Travels in- the North of Germany ; de. 
scribing the present State of the ‘Social ang 
Pojitical Institutions, Agriculture, and Man- 
ners of that Country, particularly the king- 
dom.of Hanover: By Thomas Hodgkin, 

2 vols. 8ve. 24s. 

A Fe in Carniola and Italy, in the 
years 1817—]818. With Plates. By W.A 
Cadell, esq. F.R,S. 8vo. 2 vols. II. 16s. 

Historical and Characteristic Tour of the 
Rhine.. With 25 coloured plates. royal 4to, 
4l. 4s. 

Travels in Various Countries of the 
East ;. being a continuation of Memoirs re- 
lating to European and’ Asiatic Turkey ; 
containing the last Travels of the late Mr. 
Browne. With a Biographical Memoir, &c, 
Edited by Robert Walpole, M.A. With 
plates. dto. 3]. 3s. _. 

Travels on the Continent ; for the use of 
Travellers. 8vo. 25s. 
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cane, ‘i extra ‘portability rendering: it 

well adapted for that purpose. 

B nak ‘lap be ettiployed, and-we think with 

the ‘greatest advantage, as a mip’: ye? 
the ra with which solid bodies, as 

last, tek ; spices, and other sub- 
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cited a considerable degree of admiration in 
the scientific world ; it consists of a portative 
needle, which, placed: on a dial fixed on 






















































gmirror, indicates the hour, and always re-- 


tarns to the figure, when a contrary direc- 
tion may be given to it. 
‘This singular invention had fixed the at- 
tention of natural philosophers and mecha- 
nicians, Who could not discover the author’s 
seoret. Its fame reached Italy, soon after 
which, the Milan Gazette claimed the in- 
yention on behalfof.a M. Lippi, in order to 
prove, (says the. Editor), that the French 
sometimes. plume themselves in peacock's 
feathers. Unfortunately, Signor Lippi states 
only acommon jugeler’s trick, by supposing 
a. loadstore concealed behind a mirror. 
Bat there is nothing of this in the machine 
of Mr.Peschot, who has discovered a new 
aod ingenious application of the law of gra- 
) vitation. — The inventor's process.is thus ex- 
; | :-—-Supposean inflexible bar, pierced 

inthe centre of its length, and turning freely 
ona vertical flat surface, on which the two 
. ettremities of this bar describe a circle, to 
bedivided into hours and minutes. Atone 
of the extremities of this needle fix a box of 
middling size, in which the works of a watch 


will regularly turn by a small weight, in the 
of twelve hours an entire circle. 
f tet to the other extremity of the needle 


acounterpoise, which may be-in equilibriam 
with. the box, the smal] weight, and the 


thismachine to itscl/, it will take, on the large 
ae dial, a:position corresponding to that 
nthe small weight may bein the box. 


uence of the laws of equili- 
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the box ‘that contains it, and 





ane will . have. successively traversed the 





iC of the Neapolitan artist. 
we invention of Mr. Peschot is also claim- 
by a German watchmaker. gy i 
, e of Engraving.—Mr. rs’ 
rer mode of dagratiog is effected by draw- 
L ack amine varnish, coloured with 
whatever is desired upon the 
. y de the. varnish ‘is. thoroughly 
gt | nitrous acid is poured upon it 
| ei fstice of course removed by its 
1 the prteeganowe' part of the cop- 















operation : will be performed 





mp ‘the lines be great, the risk 
are A ulty ‘are very, much increased, and 
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ous _ iing the bottom, and thus ‘Pro- 
uvre, oe impression. -. 
, tas snaking. Ivory Paper-—The 
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springs which cause it to. move. Leave all 


it will happen, that when the weight . 
ve traversed the small circle in which | 


itself, that. is..to say, all the ma- 
oot the: great dial. This descrip- 


riéctas it is, suffices to:show that’ 
f-Mr. Peschot has no con-: 


a : % tre ssubject be very full of dark . 
_or accident; but if the dis-. 
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objections to ivory such as is. usually em- 
ployed by miniature painters are its high 
price, the: impossibility of: obtaining plates 
exceeding very moderate dimensions, and its 
liability when thin to. warp by changes. of 
the weather: it also turns yellow by long ex- 
posure to the light, owing to the oil which it 
contains. A paper combining ali the ad- 
vantages of real) ivory at:a comparatively 
smali price, ‘has been lately discovered by 
Mr. Einsie, an account of which Has ap- 
peared in the Transactions of. the Society 
for the Encouragement: of Arts. To. pre- 
pare a sheet of this paper, 17 inches by 16, 

it-is necessary to boil .one. pound. of clean 
parchment cuttings with three pints. of 
water for four or five hours, adding water 
from time to time to supply the place of 
that driven off by evaporation ; then care. 
fully strain the liquor from the dregs 
through a cloth, and when cold, itwilk forma 
strong jelly, which may be called pure size... A 
number of shééts ofdrawing paper may then 
be glued together, taking care to lay the 
size perfectly smooth on each successive 
layer. A small quantity of plaister of Paris 
must be ultimately biendid with the residue 
of the size, which must.be then poured on 
the paper, and the surface smoothed with 

fine glass paper. 


NEW PATENTS, ~ 
Joun James ALEXANDER M‘Cartny, of 
“Spring Gardens, Westminster, gentle~ 
‘man; for an improved method of ap- 
plying Granite or other material in the 
making, constructing, or forming pave- 
ment, pitching and covering for streets- 
roads, &¢.. Dated April 8, 1818. 
“This invention consists in having masses 
of blocks of granite stone, or other material, 
of a size sufficiently large to occupy a square 
yard, more or less, with edges, or indenta- 
tions; bevelled or not, but constructed so-as 
to‘assist the adjoming masses or blocks in 
stipporting the carriages or other bodies 
which may pass over them ; and also to throw 
the’ pert of the weight, which ‘may come 
upon éach mass or block, upon the other 
masses or blocks which may lay contiguous 
to the'same. ~ 
“The upper surface may be worked so as 
t6 presenta surface similar to the present 
street pavement. The masses: or blocks, 
when prepared, may be laid down in their 
places, and adjusted t to, and contiguous with 
each other, by means of the wheel lever, or 
other common machinery, used for raising 
and lowering weights. 


ERANCIS Fox, the ; younger, of Derby, 
doctor in physic; for a new and im- 
proved method of facilitating and_en- 
suring the discharge of fire-arms and ar- 
_tillery of every deseription. Dated Ja- 
i 15, 1820. 
The improved method described by Mr. 
F. consists in the a of a certain 
part, which retains the priming, used ia 
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discharging the piece, and which operates in 
a great measure to secure the priming from 
damp or moisture. He makes use of a 
piece of metal, of a cylindrical or any other 
suitable form, perforated in the centre with 
qeite shtonyh bet ip iteeeepied by anctier 
vite » but is inte y another 
saat hole, dri ied sideways into the said 
piece, forming an elbow passage. This 
piece is screwed, or otherwise firmly fixed, 
into the breech of the piece, in any required 
ition, and at that: part where the touch- 
ave generally situated.’ This piece is 
called a tube, because it is adapted 


to hold the priming materials in the follow- 
ing manner: a small excavation is made in 
the side of the said tube, at the part where 
the elbow) passage commences, or, in other 
the 


yas Oe entrance of the side opening in 
tube before-mentioned is somewhat en- 
larged, so as to form a recess, which is 
usually called the pan, since it serves to con- 
taim the priming material. The outside of 
this priming tube is formed to a cyhnder, or 
any other desired shape, so as to be capable 
of allowing a short pipe or case, made of 
vardished paper, or any other suitable sub- 
stance, (which will admit of bei forated 
by: @ moderate pressure,) to be slided over it 
ia such manner that the eer <a oat of the 
said pipe or case apply in close contact 
with the outside of the * maa 
be its figure, but.a tube very near cylindri- 
cal, or of an oval form, is the most prefera- 
ble to. one that may have augles or corners, 
since the cases 88 of , or other sub- 
stance, would spore.aaeny sdngt themselyes 
” Mx. F. then -procetia to explain. the 
F. ' expl e use 
and lh sat 9 the shoremonsqnnd Rivet 
or cases, as it is, ip On : 
his improvement consists. He makes use 
a reg 5 ee onal ost 
rt (for 

dden blow; which substance is well kno 
being. already in. use for discharging 
arms, by. percussion, but as its cox 
forms no part of this mvention, it 
be requisite fo enter into @ des 
its preparation. After the, barrel of 
piece is, charged with. uden, int 


New Patents. —Patchis lately Granted. 


tube, whatever may: 


[May }, 


coe nthe ahearte aniatie Gt phate m2y be 
discharged by pulling the trigger : the c 

of the lock in * a is thrown forwards by 
the force of its spring, and being furnishe) 
with a piece of metal, called. @ punch, that 
is adjusted so as to strike directly into the 
pan or recess in ‘the priming tube; which 
puneh penetrates through the case, and 
strikes with sufficient force ‘upon the com. 
pesition to discharge it, the case of paper, 
or other substance used, not being suf. 
ficiently strong to resist the stroke of the 
end of the punch without being perforated 
by the same. The mode adopted in pre. 
paring the pipes or cases, before-mentioned, 
is as tollows : a piece of hot-pressed writing 
paper (which material answers the intende 
purpose very well), of several inches jn 
length, and exceeding in width the circum. 
ference of the priming tube, so as to allow 
of a sufficient overlap to make a cement or 
paste joint. -He then prepares a flat piece of 
metal, or other suitable substance (resem- 
bling a flat netting mesh), and of such mea- 
surement or circumference as to correspond 
with the circumference of the priming tube, 
or nearly so. This piece of metal is to be 
laid dows lengthways upon the middle of the 
slp of paper above-mentioned (one edge of 
the paper having been previously pasted as 
far as itis intended to overlap) ; the paper 
is, then'to be carefully folded over, so as to 
fit close and accurately to the said mesh, and 
the joint-is to be made. with flour-paste, or’ 
any other cementing preparation. The pa- 
per pipe is then to be drawn off the mesh, 
and submitted in its flat state to a moderate 
pressure, so as to insure the cemented joint: 
it is then suffered to femaim a iufficient time 
to. become perfectly dry, after which it is to be 
placed upon’a cylindrical rod, and coated on 


_ the. outside with sealing-wax varnish, made 
«by dissolving sealing-wax.im spirit of wine: 


this varnish is: thoroughly set, it is te 


_ be covered on the outside with a coat of 


drying oil, and when dry the pipe is to be 


‘ ae ee eres walt os inch, more 
». OF. forming short pipes or cases 
. before mentiched. | 


<PATENTS- LATELY GRANTED. 


Faepericx Miche es van Heytuvr- 
of Si reet, St. Pancras ; fora 
ing portable machines te 


ip pen, =k diet table, and so coa- 


ortiet jnto a small compas:, 


rT, made of wood, brass, or other metal, to 
de-. support a silken shave, made for the pur- 


pose: of the eyes from a strong 
a added to whish is a green, blue, er 


coloured , in a frame. and in suck 
position, When placed opposite a wit- 
Ww, z candie, it will’ take off 
glare of “white paper, by sliding @ 
or bine, or other shade depet- 

mm the *célour of the glass re 
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) however small, or writing is rendered 
more plain or legible, by reason of the glare 
being thas taken off the white paper by day, 
and_particularly by candle light; by this 
neat ad eyes of the rag fl os writer will 
ved from injuriously dwelling upon a 
ta March 18, 1820. m. 


‘Asenanam Henry Cuamesrs, of Bond- 
street, Middlesex, esq.; for an improve- 
ment in the preparing or manufacturing 

stancesfor the formation of the high- 
ways and. other roads; which substances, 
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when so prepared, are ‘applicable to other 
useful purposes. March 18, 1820. 

Ropert Franks, of Red Cross-strect, 
hat-manufacturer ; for an improved method 
of manufacturing water-proof hats, to be 
made of silk, wool, or beaver, or other far, 
the brims of which are perfectly water- 
proof, and will, in all weathers, and in 
every climate, preserve their original shapes, 
being stiffened without the use of glue, or 
any other material which would prevent the 
effect of water-proof mixture. March |; 
1820, 





THE domestic occurrences of the last 
month naturally divide themselves into 
two distinct heads, judicial and in- 
surrectionary. It is unhappily too true, 
that public attention, during the whole 
ofthat period, has been direeted either 
to the legal conviction of traitors, rebels, 
and seditionists, or to the renewed ma- 
chinations of treason and rebellion, and 
sedition. How leng we are destined 
t remain in the state of morbid ex- 
titement; how long the general tran- 
quillity and security of the state are to 
be sported with by desperate villains, 
whose ultimate views are those of re- 

ition, we know not; this, however, 
‘know, that if neither by the autho- 

fly of the laws, nor by the force of 
ircumstances, the country can be re- 
from such constantly recurring 

n, a degree of venal and poli- 
| ition will supervene, which 
fillof itself, be more favourable to the 
-of . the disaffected, than any 
fitans which they now have at their 


awe concluded our last Digest, 
t, and his associates, were on their 
tfidlat York; and we ventured to desig- 
nate the individuals whom we thought, 
teording» to-the evidence then before 
jury would be compelled to find 
, dn our anticipations we were 
itictly correct, with one or-two ona 
ius. The following were the five 

i the jury pronounced guilty :— 
ity Hunt; Joseph Johnson, John 
pht) Joseph Healy and Samuel Bam- 
‘They were declared guilty upon 
burth count of the indictment, or, in 
rw they were declared guilty 
‘sembling, with UNLAWFUL BAN- 
.@n UNLAWFUL MEETING, for 
ose of exciting discontent 
tion in the minds of the. liege 


claim, as by law established, 
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and of attending at the said meeting.” 
This verdict. was delivered on Mondar, 
the 27th of March, after a patient and 
laborious investigation of ten days; amd 
it decided for ever the character of 
those meetings, which had been rashly 
pronounced legal and constitutional.— 
Hunt has given notice of his intention 
to move for a new trial! the grounds 
upon which it is said he intends to make 
this motion, are partly false, and partly 
frivolous. There is not the slightest 
probahility of any success attending the 
application ; and we only hope the Court 
of King’s Bench will not di int the 
expectations and the wishes of the better 
part of the country, in the sentence it 
pronounces upon the culprits, : 

At the Warwick Agsizes was to lave 
come on the trials of Sir C. Wollesley, 
Major Cartwright, Weoler and others, 
fur the part they took in electing the 
crazy Baronet legislatorial attorney of 
the town of Birmingham; but, in eon- 
sequence of the sudden illness of the J 
(Mr. Justice Best) the cause was finally 

ned till the nextassizes, Sir Charles 

ollesley, however, has been tried at 
Chester, for sedition, and, tegether with 
Parson Harrisen, of Steckport, found 
guilty. —T he latter was also found guilty 
of sedition, upon two other indictments, 
and has been sentenced to one year's 
imprisonment for each. His sentenee, 
upon the joint conviction of himself, und 
Sir C. Wollesley, will be pronounced 
during the present term in the Court of 
King's Bench. 

t the same assises for Chester, 
M’Innis and Bruce were tried, for the 
attempt to murder W. Birch, the con- 
stable of St in the month of 
duly last. They were both found guilty, 
and the former hag been executed. The 
latter, it is thought, will be pardoned : ie 
truth he ought to be; for the evidence 
scarcely seemed sufficient te bring home to 
him the fact of a previous knowledge. uf 
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M'fnnis’s intention, and without. that 
previous knowledge, he could not be 
regarded as aiding and abetting in the 
et pel she of the deed. M’Innis him- 
self, too, repeatedly declared, in court, 
both before and after conviction, and 
even. on the scaffold, that Bruce was 
entirely innocent, 

The trials which have most. excited 
the public attention and curiosity, are 
- those now in progress at the Old Bailey: 
we allude to the Catostreet gang of 
conspirators. At the moment of.wniting 
this, two have been tried; Thistlewood 
and Ings, and they have both been found 
guilty of -high treason. There remain 
‘nine more to try, viz. Davidson, Brunt, 
Tidd; Wilson, Harrison, Bradburn, 
Strange, Gilchrist and Cooper. The 
special commission was opened on Mon- 
day, the 17th April, Thistlewood was 
the first who was tried, and. his trial 
occupied three days. ‘The court prvhi- 
hited: all publication of the proceedings 
until the whole of the trials were gone 
‘throagh. As, however, this condition will 
doubtless’ be fulfilled before the present 
Digest meets the public eye, we will 
venture to lay before our réaders, from 
‘the éevidence'of Adams, a succinct state- 
‘ment of the precise objects of the con- 

spirators; and we think no man can read 

them without confessing that a more 
‘sanguinary scheme of cold-blooded 
-slaughter,: never disgraced the history 
-of any comitry in the world. The wit- 
‘ness, after describing his first introduc- 
tion ’to Thistlewood, ‘thus proceeded to 
-Marrate the results of his subsequent in- 
‘terviews with him and his gang. 

“T saw Thistlewood on the next even- 
‘ing in a back room on the same floor of 
a house ‘in which -Brunt ‘lived, in Fox 
Court, Gray's-Inn-lane. Bruut, Ings, 
Hall; and Davidson were present; no- 
‘thing particular took place on that night. 


T° met ‘them: Conon the Wednesday 
evening; Thistlewood, Brunt, Davidson, 


Harrison, and Edwards were present. 

~ «Ow this occasion } saw'a number of 
pi ves, Which ’Thistlewood wanted 
to have ferruled. Thistlewood expres- 
sed his surprise that Bradburn (cue of 


the prisoners), who had been’ furnished | 


with money to purehase ferrules to pnt 

upo cenetes ater — 
ataves were quite , as if they h 

Been just wy rh Bf : Tistle- 
Fre n _ 


% > anid ‘si at he was 
| Sorthaventeahinctanie? These meet- 


jags® were ‘held twice*a day, from: the 
‘te Toute outof prison ie 2 of 
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February. I heard Brunt say, he had 
hired the room in which thev met fy; 
Ings; there was no furniture in the room, 
I recollect at one of these meetings, | 
went up to the room; Thistlewood and 
Harrison were sitting at the fire; they 
made room for me. Harrison said, “he 
-had met a Life-Guardsman, who told 
him that the Life Guards and as many 
of the Foot Guards as could be spared 
would be at the funeral of the King at 
“Windsor.” He then added, “ that. he 
thought this would be a favourable op. 
portunity to kick up a row, and see what 
could be done.” Thistlewood said, 
* that it would be a favourable opportu. 
‘nity;’ and remarked, “ that provided 
‘they could take the two pieces of cannon 
in Gray's-Inn-lane, and the six pieces in 
the Artillery-ground, they would have 
the means of getting London in their 
possession before morning. He then 
quite agreed in the plan, and said, « that 
even if the Guards were to come back, 
they would be so tired, that they could 
‘not do any thing.” He went on to say; 
‘** that by perseverance, if thev got the 
‘cannon, they might go to Hyde Park, 
and prevent an orderly from having any 
‘communication with Windsor.”—* In 
-the next place,” he'said, “ it would,be 
necessary to go to the telegraph over the 
water, to prevent any communication 
~being made to Woolwich, He thoug): 
-by this time they should be able to esta- 
-blisha provisional government, and wou!!! 
have an opportunity of sending to the 
sea-ports to prevent. any gentleman lee- 
ving this country without a passport from 
‘this provisional government.” He parti- 
cularly mentioned “ Dover, Deal, and 
Margate, and especially Brighton; not 
‘that he ‘thonght the new King would 
-be there, or even at the funeral of his 
father.” He added, ‘ that tlie present 
family had imherited the crown long 
enough; it was no use, therefore, fur 
the new King to think of wearing the 
crown any’ longer.’ Brunt avd Ings 
‘came in after this discourse. Thistle- 
--wood cominunicated to them what liad 
béen said; but both of them declared 
that nothing short of the assassiuations 
they had in view would satisiy them— 
the assassination of Ministers. Bruvt 
had told the, that two or three of theu 
‘had drawn. out a plan to assassinate 
Ministers at the first cabinet dinner they 
had. . The parties never scarcely met, 
‘but what that was: the subject of their 
conversation.” On the I8th of February, 
-T_ went again tothe reom in Fox-court, 
Thistlewood, Datidson, Harrison, Ing* 
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Brunt, and Hall, were there. When I 
went: in, they were al] sitting round the 
yoom: they all then got up and said, 
“ Well, it is agreed; we have come to 
the determination, if, nothing takes place 
between this and next Ww ednesday night, 
we will go to work.” It was said, “ they 
were all so poor, they could: not wait 
any longer.” Thistlewoud proposed 
that a committee should. meet the next 
morning to draw outa plan That was 
en Sunday morning. He then said to 
nt, “ you had better go round this 
afternoon, and see what men you can 
forward to attend the committee.” 
Brunt said, ‘* he had some work to fiaish, 
dat-that he could get. up in the morning 
and. get afew of thein, as it was not ne- 
to bring a great many.” Brunt 
was then leaving the room, when Thistle- 
wood said, “ it will be highly necessary 
for all-who attend tu-morrow morning 
ito bring arms with them, in case any 
officer should; come up.” Brunt said 
“@ithan oath, if any officer came up, he 
| -opa run him threugh, and murder 
on the spot ;. this was all that I recol- 
dect.on Saturday. On the next morning 
Ewent-at eleven o'cluck: it was'so dark 
from a heavy fall of snow, that 1 did not 
‘at first see who. was there; but after 
some time { saw Thistlewood, Davidson, 
»Cook, Hall, Bradburn, Edwards, 
, ; and Wilson ; they haa not en- 
weit the business, but. Thistlewood 
ting the heads (12in number) said, 
_time.to business.” He then propos- 
Tidd should take the chair; ‘Tidd 
the chair accordingly, with a pike 
hand. Thistlewood began and 
; * Gentlemen, [ presume you all 
»what you are met for,” and turn- 
0 the door, he said, * the West End 
a". Brunt made some vivient excla- 
» but was called to order by the 
ia » . Thistlewood. then | spoke 
in,..and said, “ we are. all. of us 
Med of waiting for this. job—and as 
pfind there is.no probability of their 
sters) meeting altogether — if in 
¢ we do not find them altogether 
this and Wednesday night, we 
ome.te a determination to take 
parately at their own houses. 
fe'them separately, we mast take 
or three together, as we can 
_ J. suppose,” continued he, 
es as much as 40. or 50 men 
e. West End job—and I propose 
time, that the tio ieces of 
in Gray's Inn-lane,. and the six 
of cann on in the Artillery Ground 
7 sn... He then called upon 
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Cook to take the lead and command at 
the taking of the six pieces of cannon 
at the Artillery Ground. After these 
were taken, he propused that the Man- 
sion House should be taken as a seat 
for the provisional government; then 
they were to make a descent on the Bank 
of England— and he proposed that Palen 


‘should be the man to set fire to the 
different buildings in the different parts 


of London—this was all that passed that 
morning ; but Thistlewood said, “ there 


Was time enough to mature the plans 
-hetween that and Wednesday night.” 


Brunt now said he hada proposition to 
wake fur the manner of assassinating 
tie ministers, and was going to do se, 
when Thistlewood said, “ Stop, first 
let ny proposition be put from the 
chair.” The chairman then asked se- 
veral if they had any thing to say as to 


what had been proposed; but they all 


agreed, and it was carried unanimously. 
Brunt then proposed, * that as many ot 


the ministers as they could assassinate, 


should be assassinated on Wednesday, 
at all events, and that the men who were 
willing to undertake the job should be 
divided in lots.—After the men were sv 
lotted, a man was to be drawn for the 
sole purpose of assassinating the party 
they went to; and whoever that fell 
upon, that man should be. bound to do 
it, or be murdered himself, Whatever 
man the lot fell upon to do this assassi- 
nation, and should fail in. doing it, he 
swore by all that was good that man 
Should be run through upon the spot.” 
Upon this 1 got up, myself, and sajd to 
Mr. Brunt, “ Do you mean to say, that 
a man may not fail in undertaking such 
a thing—and do yeu mean to say, ‘that a 
man in. so failing shall be run through 
the body upon the spot himself?” . He 

said, “ No, unless. there was the least 
sign of fear, if a man attempted and 
failed, ke must be thought to be a good 
man, and should not die.” Mr. Brunt’s 
motion was then put from the chair, 
and agreed to. Ina few minutes after. 
Palen, Potter, and Strange came ip. 
They were asked to sit down, and ‘This- 
tlewood told them of the plans that had 
been proposed: they agreed to them 
the same as. the rast had dene. After 
this, Palen got up and saitl, thatagree- 
ing to the plans that had: heen disclosed, 
there was one thing he wanted. te 
know—* You talk,” said he, ** of taking 
from. forty to fifty men to the West End 
job; I should like-to know, then, where 
you are to find the men to take the 
cannon in Gray's inn- lune and the Av- 
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tillery Ground; for I can’t say where 
they are to be got, although you may 
know more on the subject than I do. 
‘I want to know also,” said he, “ in 
calling upon the men I intend to go to, 
if I can tell them, in fact, whit is to be 
‘done? The chairman replied, turning 
to Mr. Thistlewood, “ that, no doubt, 
Mr. Palen knew the men he had to de- 

d upon ;" it was agreed that Mr. 
Palen should make such communications 
as he might think prudent. They were 
then going to separate, when Mr. 
Thistlewood said, “O! well thought of. 
Brunt, take Mr. Palen to the place hard 
by, and see whether he thinks it may be 
easily done,”—that was, to set fire to 
Furuival’s fon. Palen and Brunt went 
vat and soon returned, saying, “it was 
avery good job; it was very easy done; 
it mitt make a good fire.” Before 
they left the room, Thistlewood said, 
*« he thought it was highly necessary to 
get the men together and give them a 
treat.” Brunt turned round and said, 
with an oath, although poor, he had a 
pound-note, which he would apply ‘to 
that purpose ; upon this, Thistlewood 
said, “ Where can we take them to; [ 
suppose we can take them to the White 
Hart?" This was objected to, in con- 
sequence of something which had been 
ssid of that place; but it was finally 
agreed they should be brought to Brunt’s 
room, who was to send his apprentice 
eut of the way. Thistlewood's room 
was mentioned, but he objected, lest 
any suspicion should be excited in the 
mind of an officer, who lived nearly 
opposite to him. The meeting then 
broke up. On Monday morning I went 
again to the room about ten o’clock— 
‘Thistlewood, Brunt, Harrison, Hall, 
t and others were present. I said, 
I -had something to communicate, and 
tohl them that Hobbs, the landlord of 
the White Hart, had told ‘me that two 
officers had ealled from Bow-street and 
Hatton-garden, and asked, “ whether a 
radical meeting did net take place there ?” 
The officers said, “they had informa- 
tien thet there was, and there was simi- 
lar information ‘given at Lord Sid- 
mmoutl's office.” Hatrison en this said 
to me, like a lion, “* Adams, ‘you have 
done wrong.” Brunt also said I had 
done wrong, for if I had any thing to 
comunnicate, I ought to have commu- 
nicated it te them alone.—lI said I did 


ought to be communieated to all." 
repeated that I had done wrong.—They 
thea proposed breaking up to call upon 


their men, and also to attend at a meet. 
ing, called the “‘ Mary-le-bone union, 
Brunt said he would call upon the Mary. 
le-bone club, as he wanted some moncy. 
Before we parted, I was appointed io 
come again to Brunt’s room that evening, 
to tell any person who came, that there 
was no meeting. I went, and Potter soog 
joined me. e went to the White 
Hart, where Palen and Bradburn came 
to us. I went again the next morning ; 
Brunt, Ings, Hall, Davidson, Harrison, 
Wilson, Palen, Potter, and Bradburn 
were there. While there, Edwards 
came in and went up to Thistlewood, 
and told him there was to be a cabinet 
dinner next night. Thistlewood said, 
“-T don't think that is true;” but he 
proposed to send for a paper to ascertain 
the fact. A new r was sent for, 
and read by Thistlewood ; it contained 
an account that there was to be a cabi- 
net dinner at Lord  Harrowhy’s, in 
Grosvenor-square, on Wednesday even- 
ing. On this, Brunt walked to the 
window, and said, “ I'll be hanged if 
I don’t bélieve now that there is a God; 
I have often prayed that these thieves 
might be brought together, in order 
that they might be destroyed together; 
and now God has answered my prayer,” 
Thistlewood proposed that there should 
he a committee to sit directly : I was put 
in the chair, and Thistlewood proposed 
to form a fresh plan regarding the assas- 
sination. I interrupted him, and called to 
their recollection what Hobbs had said to 
metheday before. On this Harrison walk- 
ed backwards and forwards in a great | 
passion, and swore that the first man 
that said a word to throw cold water on 
the concern, he would run that man 
directly through with the sword.— (They 
were all in the greatest confusion.) 
was put out of the chair, and Tidd was 
in. ‘Thistlewood wanted to proceed 
in the business, when Palen said, be 
wanted to be-satisfied as to what hat 
fallen from me on the previous morning. 
On this, in the end, Brunt moved, in 
order to do away any suspicion as to 
what had passed, that a watch should 
be set on the Earl of Harrowby’s that 
night, to see if any men or soldiers 
went into ‘the house, in order to m4 
lay any body that might go there. 
was approved of: two were to go on® 
six and remain till nine, and to be regu 
larly relieved every two hours. Thistle- 


wood then ‘came forward and said, he 


hoped every one would be satisfied if no 


‘officers or soldiers went into the “— 


anf that they would do what 
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thought of the next evening. He thensaid, 
«that as there had not been a dinner so 
ag, there would, no doubt, be fourteen 







ersixteen there, and it would be a rare 
haul to murder them altogether. He 
afterwards proposed that one should go 
with a note te present to the Earl of 
Harrowby, aud when the door was 
open, the other men to rush in and 
seize the servants, and threaten them 
with death if they stirred. This being 
done, men were to take the command 
of different parts of the house, to pre- 
sent the escape of the servants, and if 
) erie to stir, to throw a light- 
ed hand-grenade amoung them. ‘Two 
men were also to be placed at the area 
for the same purpose. At the same 
time the men who were to do the assas- 
gnation were to rush into the room in 
which the cabinet ministers were, and 
to murder them all, good and bad: if 
there were any good ones, they were to 
be murdered for keeping bad company. 
figs offered to enter the room first with 
abrace of pistols, a cutlass, and a knife 
in his pocket, and with a determination 
te cut off every head there, and to 
bring away Lord Castlereagh’s and Lord 















to have for the purpose. He said he 
ould say on entering the room, « Well, 
y Liotds, I have got as good men here 
jthe Manchester Yeomanry! enter 
itzens, and do your duty!" Upon 
his word of command from Ings, two 
wrdsmen, followed by others with 
kes and ‘pistols, were-to come in, and 
¢fall to work murdering as fast as they 
Suid: “Harrison was one that was 
 pitked ap by Thistlewood asa swords- 
any and 1 was the other, as the two 
iW best capable of using the swords. 
Hartison had beer in the Life Guards. 
ting there was no chance of escape, 
my life was in danger, I agreed to 

ef the execution had heen done 
rl Harrowby's, they were to leave 
s@ a8 quick as possible, and Har- 
“was to go to the King-street 
ks, where the horse soldiers were 
}@ fire-ball to fling into the straw 
He was to be supported by Wil- 
"The rest of the party were to 

‘te Gray’s-inn-lane, to the City 
Morse barracks, for the purpose 
ing the body of men who were to 
binted’ to take the cannon, to 
‘Ahem if they were not strong 
» ‘Fhey were to proceed from 
‘the Artillery Ground, to assist 
ke; ifthe should not be strong 
by in taking the.six capnon. Cooke 
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was to await the arrival of Mr. Thistle- 
wood, if not stro 
non were to be loaded before.they were 
taken into the street, to be fired on any 
person who might be disposed to resist. 
If Cooke was able to take the cannou 


himself, he was to proceed to the Man-. 


sion-house, and to plant three of them 
on each side of the building. He was 
then to demand possession of the Man- 


sion-house, and if it was refused, he. 


was to fire at it, when it was presumed 
it would seon be given u he Man- 
sion-house was to be the seat of the 
provisional government. An attack was 
to be then made on the Bank of England, 
The funds were to be removed, but the 
books were nut to be destroyed, as they 
would enable them to see further inte 


the villamy of the country for years. 


pe ‘The further proceedings were to 
e left till Wednesday. After the chair 
was left, Harrison proposed that there 
should be a countersign, to be commu- 


nicated to all their friends. ‘Fhe coun-: 


tersign was this—one .man was to say 
“but” and the. other “ ton,” which was 
“button,” and by this they were to 
know who were their party, or whe 
were not. In the afternoon I went te 
the house again; ? smelt'a strong smell 
on going in, and, on reachi 


grenades. Ings 
c#il the illumination balls, with rope 
yarn and tar. Hall was assisting in this 
manufacture.. I called up again the same 
evening, and saw two strange men, 
one of whom was Harris. Brunt and 
Thistlewood were there. Davidson went 
on watch at Lord Harrowby’s, at six: 
o'clock, Land Brunt afterwards went: 
to the watch, When we got: to the: 


square, | saw Davidson and another. 


man whom I did not know. Before we: 
went into the square, Brant and I had 
some bread and cheese, at’ a public 
house at the back of tord Harrowby’s: 
house. Brunt: played dominoes with a: 
young man who was in the house. We 
went on the watch at twelve o'clock, 
On the next day, Wednesday, I went: 
again to Fox-court,. between two and 
three o'clock. Mr. Brant wasin his own: 
room, and, while I was there, Strange: 
cane in. A few minutes after two stran~ 
gers came in. Eturned my headand saw: 
seme pistels in a drawer. , and 
the men that came in, t the flintex 
Brunt then invited them into the back 
room. Qn going there I saw several 
swords, a blenderbuss, several pistols, 
apd other arms; the strangets. began 


enough. The can-. 


the room, - 
1 found Edwards making a fuse for the. 
wag making what they » 
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putting flints into the pistols. They 
had not been long there befure Thistle- 
wood, Ings, and Hall came in; This- 
tlewood lweked round, and said, « My 
fads, this looks like’ sonicthing; this 
Jooks as if something was.geing to’ bé 
dene.” I complained of being in low 
xpirits, but Brunt sent out fur some 
beerand spirits. When the spirits came, 
"fhistlewood said he wanted some paper 
te write some bills: on. Brunt then 
said, either his son or the appren- 


tice should fetch it, and Thistlewood . 


gave him a shilling for that purpose ; 
the paper was brought, and. a. chair 
and table for Thistlewood to write on. 
"Fbree bills were written by him? and 
read. The first was;— | 


‘« Your tyrants are destroyed. The friends 
of hiberty are called upon to come forward. 
‘Phe provisional government is. now sitting. 

* James Ines, Secretary.” 

-* February 23, 1820.” - 

‘There were three of these written; 
they were to be stick on the houses 
which were on fire. When Thistlewood 
wrote the last three bills, he was very 
much agitated, his hand shook greatly. 
He thea proposedthat Hall should take 
the pen, but Hall ebjected. Another 
person, a stranger, afterwards took the 
pen, and sat-down to write. Thistlewood 
dictated to him what he was to_write. I 
do not know what became of the papers; 
the last time J saw them, one was in the 
hauds of Ings, the otlier in the hands of 
’Fhistlewo i have not seen them 


: Witness! went oi —While these bills 
were writing, Ings was preparing him- 
seif inthe manner in which -he was to 


enter the house of Earl Harrowby. He 
puton'a black belt round his waist and 
smother over his shouldérs; he also put 
on two bags. like laversacks, and then 
the pistols in his: helts—he afterwards 


looked at himself,-and said, *“ D—n my 


ayes,” Iran! riot, complete now;; I've 


steel.” ‘He: then took out a 
ree knife, and brandished it about as 


if hé. were cutting off heads; he then 
swore, that he would bring atvay two 
heads: in his : 
Castiereagh’s hands,’ which he ‘would 


eure (salt); as? it might he thought a: 


good deal-of liereafter.. He repeatedly 


made usd of these expressions.. -The 


linife .was twelve inclies long, with .a 
rough handle, round which there was 
somé wax end to prevent it from slipping 
invthe hand! Fic: other. wen were: 


busy oir | ig. themselves. 
Siewaene im ab ub: -bell-peaes five, 
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Thistlewood and Brunt having left the 
reom’for a short time, Palen addresseq 
those who were present, and _ said, 
“ Gentlemen, are you'all aware of wha; 
you are going to do? you ought firs; 
think within yourselves whether vou are 
going to do your country a service of 
not? ‘You ought *to think whether the 
assassination ‘of ministers will be coun. 
tenanced by your country Ef you think 
that the country will approve of wha: 
you are going ta do, you ought to come 
to a resolution that the man who flinches 
ought to be run through ypon the spat, 
Uniess you come to’ this determination, 
it-will be impossible to do any good." 
He was going on when a tall man in the 
reom said, ‘*You speak as if we 3! 
knew what you are going about.” This 
was a stranger, aud -had not attended 
aby of the former meetings that I saw. 


' He ‘said to Palen, “I can see pretty 


well the: meaning of what you say, and 
if we turn out to serve our country, I 
am not the man that will be afraid of 
myself.” I did not see Thistlewood after 
that~—Brunt came back, and seeing an 
alteration .in the countenanees of some 
of thé men, he expressed a wish tu know 
the exmuse? He was told that some of 
those present wished to know what they 
were going about? Brunt replied, “That 
wa3 not the room to bestold what they 
were going about, but they should go 
along vith lim to the room in Edgeware- 
road, and:they shauld:hear all about it.” 
Bruat then put the’ men in movement 
to go,, and said all that.came with him 
should -havé something to drink. The 
tall stranger said he heped he was not 
going to encounter: drunkenness, as 4 
drunken man would. only run himself 
iuto: the hands of the enemy. It wes 
agreed to go two and tyro, but not to be 
altogether. L went out with others. 
There was & cupboard in Brunt's room, 
which was used fo?hold swords, land 
grenades, and-fianiel bags for the air 
tridge for tlie Cannons. All the ammy- 
nition was not at: Brunt’s; the depot 
was, at ‘Tidd’s who lived in the nest 
reom to myself. -When we set off from 
Brant’s' I) had a blunderbuss under. my 
great ‘coat, and Brunt hada broom-stick, 
which was prepared to receive-a bayonet; 
this-he-also gavé meéto carry. Among 
other arm8 at the depot were some 
pikes, which were made out of old files, 
or bayonets.» As Twent a'ong a jittle 
nan calied tome te slacken my pace, * 
Brunt was gone’ hack for ‘sometling. 
afterwards ret Brut, and he took 
along ‘tho. EBdgeware-road ti we rast 
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‘Thistlewood. We then went toastable 
ja Cato-street. As I was going under 
the archway, I saw Thistlewood and 
Brunt go into the stable. Harrison 
came up, and said “Goin.” When I 
entered [ saw Davidson and Wilson, 
apparently doing something with a pike. 
4 went up the ladder, and in the loft 
found Thistlewood, Brunt, Hall, Brad- 
‘burn, Strange, Cooper, the tall man I 
have already alluded to, and several 
wWthers, In the end, there were eighteen 
‘nthe room and two down stairs. There 
was a bench in the loft, on which there 
arms of different descriptions. 
There was one candle alight; there was 
alsoa chest in the room; when I first 
wentin, they were all handling the arms. 
‘Pidd did not come for twenty minutes 
after; Thistlewood went out for sume 
time, but on his coming back I heard 
‘Pidd talking. I went down and found 
‘Thistlewood, Brunt, Davidson, Harri- 
‘son, and Wilson in the Stable. When 
"perceived me, they said in a fluster, 
What good news they had got, for all 

@ Carriages were assémbling in the 


’ 


the’ as 
Mines oe, I went up again, 1 saw 
‘Thistlewood and Brunt together much 
aya they were talking something 
moat Tidd, when Thistlewood uttered 
@ exclamation that “he would hang 

mself if he thought any more aboutit.” 
funt said he would Jay his life that 
fid would come, and he did come in a 
few minutes. Thistlewood then said, 
‘Thope you will not give up what you 
have determined on; it will be another 
rd job if you do.” He thencounted 
, temen and said there was quite suffici- 
‘Ge Fourteen men could go into the 
‘Weom, and the other six could take care 
@ servants. Fourteen nen were 
‘Mien picked out to go into the room and 
‘St apart, when Brunt started the-gin- 
te about. Thistlewood then repeated, 
at there were quite enoiigh, even if 
i Harrowby had sixteen servants, 
Miey were unprepared,-and they 
@ finish their business in ten mi- 
=” Immediately after I heard a 
Melow, and somebody said, “Holloa, 
2 light.” Thistlewood took the 






































P lie looked quite confused. At 
jé the officers entered the room. 
MOod infront. One of the officers 
Psmall pistol in his hand, and said, 


©s a pretty nest of it.” The: 
| also ‘said;'“* We have got a- 
| apprehend you all, and: 


Pyou'll go peaceabdiv.” At’ thie 
int, One of the officers “behind 
W MontaLty Mag.—No. 76: 
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lé to seé Who it was, and turning | 


said, muke way, and let me come for- 
ward!" ‘The two officers above made 
way, and the man came forward, and at 
that moment a group that had got into 
a little room of the loft, advanced for- 
ward, when I saw an arm come forwards 
and another arm followed it with a 
pistol. f saw the officer fali, and heard a 
pistol discharged, upon which the candle 
was put out; [went down the ladder 
and got away; [ went home, and was 
appreheuded on the Friday following: I 
have been in custody ever since.” 

We deem it superfluous to say a single 
word upon the above detail, by way of 
heighteuing the impression which it is 
calculated to produce upon every mind 
that is not brutalised beyond the touch 
of moral feeling. We shall only observe, 
that the counsel for the defence found 
it impossible to weaken or disprove any 
fact of the evidence of Adams, which 
was further corroborated by that of 
Monument, and other witnesses. 

We pass now from treasons punished; 
or about to be punished, to fresh trea- 
sons contemplated, and endeavoured to 
be put in action: 

Strong rumouis liad prevailed, to- 
wards the latter end of the last month; 
of an intention on the part of the Radi- 
cals, in the manufacturing districts, to 
attempt a general rising. ‘The ramifica- 
tions of this eriterprize extended into 
Scotland, and Glasgow, Paisley, &c. 
were to act in concert with Leeds, Man- 
chester, Huddersfield, and the northern 
manufacturing towns. An irrefragable 
proof of this co-operation was given. 
On the 3lst of March, the magistrates of 
Leeds had received information of a 
meditated attack by the Radicals, armed, 
with pikes, pistols, &c. upon the town of 


Huddersfield. ‘The activity of the ‘civil 


and military authorities, however, inthat 
neighbourhood, prevented the scheme 
from taking effect, and many of those 
who were to have assisted in its execu- 
tion, were subsequently apprehended, 
and lodged in York Castle. At the 
same moment of time, (viz. the night 
between the 3ist and 2nd of April) a 
more formidable movement took place 
at Paisley, There was posted, upon the 
walls of those towns, and in all the 
manufacturing places and villages for. a 
dozen. iniles round, a treasonable placard, 
entitled “An Address to the Inhabitants 
of Great Britain and Ireland,” calling 
upon them to.come instantly, 


and to effect, by force, if résisted, «a 
revolution in the government. — at 


sper is supposed to have been 
Vou XII, 41 
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“« Proclamation—by 


im: England, from its dwelling much upon 
‘Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights, 
ny which Scotland has no interest. 
One of the injunctions contained in 
this | widress was to abstain frum all work 
er-thesist.of April, and the order was 
ut tug amplicitly obeyed. All the wea- 
ow and its suburbs struck 
_work, na a eir streets were crowded 
with them wales about idle. The 
weavers in Paisley and its neighbour- 
yhood also ceased to work, as well as the 
“eolliers in the country round, and the 


cotton-spinners, and some of the ma- 
-chine-makers and fonnders, The. de- 


meanour, of the, people in the. streets 
was perfectly peaceable at first, and 
though they were occasionally gathered 
into gloomy knots, still every thing bore 
more the marks of an attempt to inti- 
midate by numbers, rather than to strike 
a blow. Indeed such a. scheme could 
scarcely enter into the most visionary 
head, asthe military force in Glasgow 
was of the most formidable description, 
consisting of artillery, cavalry, a battal- 
lion. of the rifle brigade and volunteers. 
The whole were immediately under 
arms, the regular: garrison in their: re- 

spective barracks; the recruiting parties . 
in ‘St.. Vincent-street, where was. also 


_stationed the troop of Glasgow light- 


horse;. the sharp-shooters, nearly "700 
strong, in George’s-square ; and a party 
of the Armed Association in St. Enoch’s- 


_ square, 


The magistrates of Glasgow immedi- 


“ately. ‘put, forth the following spirited . 


proclamation :— 

the Lord Provost and 
Magistrates of the City of Glasgow, 
the Sheriff of Lanarkshire, and the 
Justices the Peace for the. Lower 
- Ward of the said County. 

« Whereas, we have observed with mach 


. su prise oe d concern, a highly seditious © 


er, posted up this 
’ grenade jutthe city, bat i in 
“f on in the suburbs, denominat- 
pat ara: 
1 w 
direct declaration of ntended 


Puta 
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“ And whereas, we have been informed 
‘that it is the intention of those who have 
issued the aforesaid address, to bring in 
bodies of men from the country in further 
ance of their traitorous purposes ; we here- 
by warn all such persons to abstain from 
“being so led away, to their own hazard, 
-and the imminent danger of their lives, 
And we again warn the loyal and well-dis. 
posed inhabitants of this city, and suburbs, 
in the event that any rising, as is threat. 
ened, shall take place, to keep themselves 
and their families within doors, and on no 
account to mingle with those who shall be 
actually violating the laws of the country, 

* Glasgow, April 2, 1820.” 

A reward of five hundred pounds was 
also offered in the gazette, for the dis- 
covery of the persons who wrote, printed, 
or caused to be stuck up, the above-mer- 
tioned treascnable address. No discovery, 
however, of any of the parties has hitherto 
been heard of. 

The unemployed workmen, who had 
thus abandoned their labours, conti- 
nued idle for several days, evidently 
waiting for intelligence from England, 

where they. were taught to expect a 
powerful support. In. this they were 
fortunately disappointed, and the conse- 
quence. was, they began gradually to 
withdraw .themselves from the scheme. 
A. great number of the more active 
ring+leaders were apprehended, however, 
and conveyed to prison, where they now 
await the sentence of the law. On 
one occasion too, a sort of skirmish took 
place between. the Radicals and the 
military, at a place ealled Bonny Muir. 
The conflict took place on the 5th of 

April... Bonny Muir ison the road be- 
tween Kilsyth and Stirling. 

A party of Radicals from Glasgow 
and Kilsyth were on their way to Falkirk 
and Carron, to rouse the workmen 
there; and. it is said they stopped the 
communication .on the. Glasgow road. 
On. reaching Kilsyth, twelve of the 
tenth bussars, and twelve of the yeo- 
many. were sent after the party of 
Radicals. On.coming up the Radicals 
formed.behind a wall, when the officer 
of. Hussars ordered them to lay down 

arms, T'he answer was two regukr 
rounds of shot, alk.of which missed the 


Geral The horsemen passed along 
and got through an opening, 


again: ordered them to lay 

which produced another 

when the wei “oer 

‘aregular charge. The ress 

of this..affray, was, ver ae of ne 
| killed, . five . desperate 

. : neds neteen taken prisouer? 
; fant. 
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Pafortunately, this was not the only 
plood which was shed in that part of 
jtland. A disastrous affair occurred 
at Greenock, on the Sth inst., of which 
we cannot lay before our readers a better 
account, than the following, which we 
know to be correct in a!l its particulars: 
The Port-Glasgow Volunteers intend- 
ed'to have marched from Paisley, at four 
otiock in the morning of Saturday, the 
gth instant, many of them being very an- 
s to return to pay their workmen 
oe visit their families, but having been 
inforined that some Rauical prisonerswere 
to be sent to Greenock, they: cheerfully 
waited till 12 o’clock, and took them un- 
der their escurt, to save trouble to the 
troops Of the line, who had been much 
harassed during the week, and from whom 
p have received the greatest attention 
hile doing duty with them at Paisley. 
‘not the slightest apprehension was 


ertained of a disturbance taking place 
wGrenork, Mr. Dunlop, commandant 
ifthe corps (who was obliged to remain 
Paisley to settle some money matters 
@ating to the corps, and to wait on Sir 
Bradford) gave orders that 30 men 
ly shouldmarch with the prisonersfrom 


ort Glasg: 


ow to Greenock, and to return 


i m } immediately after they had per- 
med that duty; but Messrs. Cars- 
lt and Cleland, who commanded the 


dpective companies, heard some ru- 
jours, when passing through the former 
Wn, Which induced them to augment 
he escort to about eighty men. They 
proceeded through Port-Glasguw with- 
uthalting, sending on a file of men an 
our before them to give notice of their 
proach to the magistrates of Greenock. 
Marching through Crawfordsdyke, 
@ symptoms of ill-nature appeared 
t the populace ; but the Volun- 
te aving been used to a great deal 
# similar sort during the week, it pass- 
; When they arrived at the 
@ party went into the court, and a— 
f part was stationed outside of the 
a a guard ; while the prisoners 
“about being delivered to the chief 
trate of Greenock, a considerable 
jet of stones were thrown, some of 
“of a large size, which so much 
ithe Volunteers, that they were 
dto stand close under the wall for 
tion, the stones coming from the 
round to the south, which added to 
ree. At this time, two or three 
vere fired in the air, and the mob 
ned by the guard without the 
th tthe muskets were loaded with 
and that ‘the Voluntecrs would not 
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allow themselves to be insulted, in the 
discharge of an imperative duty, with im- 


ere So little apprel.ension had the . 


volunteers of serious attack, that the 


whole formed at the gate of the Prisun . 


Court in an open column of sections, to 
march, as they expected, quickly home : 
but they had proceeded only afew yards, 
when, finding themselves. pressed upon 
and harassed with stones, thrown at 
them, they formed close column, and pro- 
ceeded at a steady pace along Cathcart- . 
street. When about opposite to the 
Tontine Inn they fired in the air, by way 
of intimidation, and, if possible, to spare 
the effusion of blood—(a mistaken huma-. 
nity, which serves rather to encourage 
than repress a riot) but, when they reach- 
ed Rue-end-street, they were under the | 
disagreeable necessity of firing seme 
shots point blank, for the preservation uf 
their arms and lives. - Here the officers. 
interposed aud restrained the fire as much 
asthe safety of the party could permit; 
but the mob, partly armed with different 
weapons, and allof them furnished with 
stones, brick-bats, bottles, &c. persisted’ 
in annoying the Volunteers, till they ar- 
rived nearly at the east-end of idaetee 
fordsdyke, when the attack was desisted 
from, and the party returned quietly 
home. Many, isdeed almost the whole, 
received more or less injury, which they 
had chiefly suffered previous. to firing. in 
earnest. The adjutant, who was in the 
rear, was struckin nine different parts of 
his body, and the serjeant-major, who was 
also in the rear (both exerting themselves 
to prevent mischief to the crowd) is still 
confined to bed, owing to the bruises he 
received. The fatal consequences of this 
attack were, the death of nine men, by: 
the fire of the volunteers, and fifteen 
wounded, some of them grievously. The 
mob afterwards broke open the jail, and 
liberated the five Radical prisoners, who 
had been lodged there by the. Port-Glas- 
gow Association ‘Froops. - | 
We have now only to add, that the 
latest. accounts from Scotland are of a 
more tranquil character. .‘The imme- 
diate ee — ided;. but 
the temper of the. e, (that portion 
we elcit who have imbibed Radical 
doctrines) ae such as to-afford — 
hopes of : ent repose. ‘The 
hs said of the manufacturi 


" districts of England, the whole of which 


may be compared’to a slumbering vol- 
Riding of Yorkshire, to accon an. 
insurrection. -On Monday night, the 
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10th Enst. information was received at 
Huddersfield, by those active magistrates, 
Mr. Haigh, and Mr. Haigh Allen, that 
a large furce was to assemble the follew- 
ing morning from Bradford, Keighley, 
Hlifax, Dewsbury, and Mirfield. It was, 
without delay, communicated to Sir John 
Byng, who immediately moved his head-, 
quarters from Pontefract to Wakefield. 
During the night, a movement was obser- 
ved on the west of Huddersfield; but 
this party, probably from the smallness 
of its numbers, and the want of co-ope- 
ration, dispersed. The great movement 
was from the vicinity of Barnsley, where, 
early on Tuesday morning, large bodies 
of men, armed with muskets and pikes, 
and having colours and drums, were seen 
moving in the direction of Grange-Moor 
and Flocton, between Huddersfield and 
Wakefield. . Major de Bathe, of the 
ee who commanded the troops. at 
uddersfield, upon receiving this intelli- 
gence, immediately prepared for an at, 
tack, and marched with.a small party of 
the 4th. Dragoon Guards, under Lieut. 
Shaw, and. of the Huddersfield Yeo- 
manry, onder Lieut. Brooke. The rebels, 
not having been joined by the expected 
reinforcements, on hearing of the ap- 
proach of Major de Bathe's. party, were 
panic-struck and fied in all directions, 
most of them throwing away their arms: 
but 17 of the rebels were taken prison- 
ers, and above 100 pikes, 10 feet Jong, 
many pike-heads, some firelocks, and va- 
rious other instruments of destruction, 
together with three standards, were 
taken. One of the standards bore the 
inscription, ‘‘ He that smiteth aman so 
that he die, shall be surely put'to death.” 
Some of the stragglers were also taken 
into custody in the adjacent villages.— 
Many of the rebels were provided with 
haversacks, containing clothes, so that it 
is clear they intended to be for some time 
from home. ayia 
The greatest credit was due to the 
magistrates and to the military officers, 
for the alacrity di 
At Wakefield, a party ofthe 4th Dragoon 
Gaards just arrived from York, and a 
aon @ the Wakefield Yeomanry, un- 
der Li + ler, cao: yoaid gend the 
command o Ses » and were on 


the point of ainst the rebels, 
when the news of fhcke dlspertion by 


Major de Bathe arived._ The Gch Foo, 





Huddersfield, at the first alarm, ab tha 
request of Culonel Horton, a magistrate, 


with &-promptitude that did them the 
greatest credit. ~~ 


yed on this occasion. 
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The Huddersfield Troop of Yeomanry 
had been on duty for 13 days, and the 
Leed's squadron of York Hussars, under 
Capt. Beckett, assembled on the Tues. 
day. The rest of that valuable regiment, 
as we)l as Colonel Wortley’s, held them. 
selves in immediate readiness, but their 
services were not required. ) 

Such being the state ef the country, 
it is some consolation to think, that the 
new Parliament has assembled for the 
dispatch of business, ‘They met on the 
2ist inst. the period named in the procla- 
mation, which dissolved the late Parlia- 
ment, ‘They will have much to do: 
and much that will require a total obli- 
vion of party differences, and an honest 
vnion of men, animated ‘by the sin- 
gle thought of how they may restere 
tranquillity to the empire. If sucha 
union take place, we have little to fear; 
but if discontent out of duvors, should be 
further influenced by the intemperate 
declamations of political rancour within 
the very walls of the legislature, it is to 
be feared the country will have to pass 
through a stern: ordeal yet, before it 
can entirely purge itself of the corrupt 
humors with which it is now infected. 

) FOREIGN POLITICS. 

Spain is the only country of Europe 
which, at the present moment, attracts 
much attention. France and Germany 
haye, indeed, principles at work within 
them, Which threaten future explosions : 
but in Spain the tempest has begun. 
What devastations may mark its pro- 
gress, we will not anticipate. We have 
already. expressed our opinion, that 
the revolution, instead of being termi- 
nated by the acceptance on the part of 
Ferdinand, of the constitution of 18/2, 
has in reality, only been commenced. To 
that opinion we still adhere. ‘The King 
indeed, seems to be honestly desirous of 
convincing the nation that he has sin- 
cerely embraced the doctrines of his 
enewies.. All his public acts and the while 
tenor of his conduct are calculated to 
inspire this conviction; and if -we 
could believe that Spain herself wished 
the boon which Ferdinand has conceded, 
there would be an endof all misgivings 
as to. the future. But it is not sv, as 
will appear, we suspect, the moment 


_ the Cortes begin to act.—But we can- 


not now enter largely into the question. 
The closer interest and paramount 1- 
portance of our own domestic affairs, bas 
ied the space which we usually 

te te this division of our Jabours.— 

We must, therefore, conclude, with put- 
‘ing upon record the lamentable trans- 
actions at Cadiz, on the 1th inst. Never 


































yas @ more atrocious massacre perpe- 
trated. Where the guilt of this foul 
deed really lay, has not yet been deve- 
lope We would fain indulge the hope 
that it sprung from the brutaljty of an 
oxicated soldiery; but we fear, if ever 
the truth shall be permitted to appear, 
it will be found that the suldiers were, 
indeed, the instruments ; they acted from 
the instigation of others. The follow-— 
ing extract of a private letter from 


iz, gives a clear account of the hor- 


e scene : 

“Cadiz, March 14.—On Friday jast I 
was witness to a scene that far surpassed 
‘power of description, and one scarcely 

y be paralicled for horror, treachery, 
and atrecity, in the annals of the French 

folution. On the 9th inst. the captain- 

"et of Andalusia, who, I believe, ts also 
governor of Cadiz, arrived here from Port 
St. Mary’s, and soon after a meeting of all 
‘ie naval, military, and civil authorities of 
the place was convened, at which it was 

@ed to proceed the same evening to the 
ment of the Constitution of 1812. 
was then perfectly anderstood that the 


| » in the course he was pur- 
suing, acted on the king’s authority ; and it 
sen since proved that the king’s signa- 


ture to the Constitution was actually in his 
Ossession. On Thursday night the whole 
‘was illuminated by order of the civil 
rities; and on Friday, at 12 o’elock, 
were invited to meet in the square 
Antonio, to witness the ceremony of 
fing down the stone of the constitution, at 
ich time not less than 50,000 persons of 
tanks were collected in the streets. To 
@ horror of all, without the least notice or 
fovocation, between 2.000 and 3,000 in- 
fated soldiers were let loose upon them, 
fo began indiscriminately to murder men, 
fomen, and children. ‘To murder suc- 
ded pillage, with every species of excess, 
id the scene of horror continued, almost 
fihout intermission, t6 a late hour at 
ight. It will be some time, without doubt, 
Mote all the consequences can be known,’ 
itwe have already obtained returns of four 


























upwards of five hundred wounded. Just 
sore the commencement of this tragical 
feeding, the American consul was taking’ 
Oring walk in the same placé as my- 
‘Dut he quitted at eleven o’clock to go 
‘and dress, all the foreign consuls-hav-* 
feived a special invitation to attend 
tion in the square of St. Antonio. 
| ds I heard a number of shots 
which I disregarded at first, taking” 
br the usual signs of rejoicing, until ' 
passed within a few feet of the spot 
‘stood, and I perceived a poor fel- 
» Wounded, to the ground. In my 
this | took to my heels, with the: 
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- upwards of 40 of the princi 


i and nineteen persons killed, and 
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intention of gaining my own house as fast 
as possible, and many others followed my 
crample ; but we suddenly encountered a 


small party of 20 soldiers, or thereabouts. 


‘They fired upon us, when ali our party, ex- 
cept myself and two others, took flight ina 
eontrary direction. For my own part fT 
stood still, and taking off my hat,:called 


aloud in Spanish, ‘ May the king live for’ 


ever, and down with the constitution!” 
Even this did not prevent a cowardly fellow’ 
from running at me with his bayonet, which 
however, Ifortunately warded off with my: 


left arm. From that moment till F got 


home, I continued singing out as above, and 
appealing to every soldier I met. One of 
the two persons who followed my example, 
in going up to the troops instead of running 
away, was stabbed through the thigh, and 
his coat and money taken from him. This 
infamous business can only be attributed to’ 
Valdes and General Campana, the former 
governor of Cadiz, ad interim, the latter 


‘commander of the troops in Cadiz. During’ 


the whole struggle they have been abusing 
their power without reason, having at dif- 
ferent times, and on mere suspicion, arrested 
ipal merchants. 
It is generally believed that, finding their 
power gone, and their lives at stake, they 
urged on the troops, by bribery and liquor, 
to commit the excesses of which f have 
given but a faint description. The king's 
signature to the constitution has been made 
public this morning in dn official manner, 
but the civil authorities refuse to attend any 
meeting till the treops are removed from 
Cadiz. The public mind is becoming more 
tranquil than for several days past, but still’ 
the troops must be removed from the city’ 
before any man can consider his life as se- 
cure. The fatal consequences of the 10th, 
have not been confined to the natives of 
Cadiz, but Iam told that several foreign 
captains lost their lives in the confusion.’ 
The captain of the Navagores received a 
wound in the side, and was robbed of every 
thing. It is to be hoped, the different con- 
suls will seek satisfaction for the number of 
their countrymen killed and wounded, and 
for the risks to which they have been indi- 
vidually exposed. This scene of drunken 
violence and savage brutality, lasted from 
ten in the morning till eight in the evening, 
when the officers again interfered, and by 
degrees succeeded in conveying the intoxi- 
cated troops to their quarters. The dead 
bodies in the streets exceeded 400, and the 
wounded are without number. At the scaf- 
folding, which was erecting for the cere- 
mony of proclaiming the constitution, eight 
carpenters were at work, of whom five were 
killed. For hours after the terminatiorof 
this horrid business we were looking at each 
other, none of us able to conjecture the 
causes that produced it, yet no man veotur 
ing to question his neighbours. ip: 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


THE London edition of the Travels 
in Brazil of Prince Maximi.ian .or 
Nigwieo, in the years 1815, 16, and 17, 
is expected to appear in a few days. As 
not many princes have been, or can be, 
travellers into distant regions, the un- 
dertaking of Prince Maximilian became the 
subject of much enthusiasm in Germany 
when first announced, and since the re- 
turn of the illustrious traveller, his history 
of the expedition has been looked for with 
impatience. Prince Maximilian already 
familiar with natural history, a study to 
which, in fact, he was devoted, seized the 
first opportunity after peace was established 
in Europe, to pursue his favourite occu- 

ion in countries which promised.a rich 
arvest of discovery. For this purpose he 
chose Brazil. Although natural history 
was the principal object of the prince, yet 
we understand he has shewn himself to be 
no less an attentive and enlightened ob- 
server of whatever deserves attention in re- 
ference ta philosophy and history. In his 
introduction, the author after some obser- 
vations on Travels, the object of which 
is the Sciences, takes notice of those tra- 
vellers who preceded him in this part of 
America ; he com their accounts, and 
concludes by a statement of the obstacles 
which the government formerly opposed 
to the curiosity of travellers, and the 
facilities which they now obtain. He in- 
stances in the order given by the Portu- 
guese Minister, to allow our country- 
man, Mawe to visit the diamond mines, 
which had, till that time, been shut against 
all foreigners. Nevertheless, much -re- 
mained to be known of this immense do- 
thinion, which includes nearly two-fifths of 
a gg i ieee +e coast, co- 
v with large forests, peo b 
savage tribes, had hardly been oe 
by “ed European, It was, therefore, 
towards this country that the Prince deter- 
mined to direct his course. The want of 
‘maps, and of practicable roads, 
ficulty of supporting beasts of bur- 
, by reason of thescarcity of pasturage in 


eor 
the 
den 


various places, seemed, at first. sight, to. 


present insurmountable , but couid 


| Janeiro, in company with a 
perlous enecprize on his tedious. and 
utili 






enterprize. We are assured that 
ty of this work in point of Geogra- 
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Fag poe pacers watcelint The, been 


History, Natural History, and Phi- 


Colonel) M‘Lgon, .of Colbecks, is about 
to publish a pamphlet respecting some 
negociations with France, recommend- 
ing a new Royal Palace, and a National 
Gallery, on which subject it will contain a 
letter by Mr. West, the late President of 
the Royal Academy. 4 

The Lonpon Hermit having finished 
his Lucubrations in the Metropolis, is pre- 
paring for the press his Sketches on the 
“< Country Folk.” 

The Travels in England, Wales, and 
Scotland, in the year 1816, of Dr. Srixgy, 
Librarian to his Majesty the King of Pris- 
sia, have been translated from the German, 
and will be published in the course of the 
ensuing month. 

No accurate Grammar of the Arabian 
language having yet issued from the British 
press, we feel pleasure in announcing that 
Mr. James Grey JACKSON is preparing a 
volume for publication, to supply this 
deficiency in Oriental Literature. 

The Rev. Dr. Evans, of Islington, has 
on the eve ef publication, a small work 
entitled ““ The Welsh Non-conformist’s Me- 
morial, or. Cambro: British Biography,” 
containing Sketches of . Vavasor, Powell, 
and other Founders of the Dissenting in- 
terest in Wales. 

A System of Education intended for the 
King of Rome, and other Princes of the 
blood of France, drawn up by the Imperial 
Council of State, under the personal super- 
intendence of the Emperor NaPo.eon. 

The Rev. J. Boswortu, vicar of Lit- 
tle Horwood, Bucks, will shortly publish 
Latin Construing Simplified; an Essay 
and progressive Lessons from Classical 
Authors, adapted to the Eton and other 
popular Grammars, designed to impress on 
the mind the inflections of the declinable 
parts of speech, and to teach by easy rules 
fortranslating Latin into English, the ana- 
lysis ,of simple and compound sentences, 
accompanied with examples. 

We understand that a poem on the Ac- 
cession of His Majesty, from the pen of 
the. Rev. L. S. Bercuer, will be shortly 


published. - ; 

AxLEn’s Orthographical Exercises having 
long scarce, is reprinting with many 
valuable improvements. 
Mr. Bescuorr is preparing a third edi- 
tion of his. Reasons for the immediate 
repeal of the Tax on Foreign Wool, with 
an appendix clearly shewing the injurious 
effects of that Tax. 

A new and-improved edition of SAnTAG- 
NBLLO’s Italian Grammar is ‘nearly ready 
. The Rev. Dr, Wu. Brown is mone ® 

octavo volumes, the Antiquities © 
ioe pil pie fee Ane sources, and 


ilaetrate ‘modern travels. ; , 
Rev. James Town ey has in the 


press, an Satroduction to the Literary and 
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Ecclesiastical History of the Sacred@crip- 
wares, in three octavo volumes, with plates. 
Tales of Imagination, in three volumes, by 
theauthor of “ The Bachelor and Married 
n,” will soon appear. 
In the press, The Spirit of Cervantes ; or 
Don Quixote Abridged. a Selection of the 
i and Incidents, with a Summary 




























This month will be published, Rhymes on 
the Road. By a Travelling Member of the 
ico Carante Society: extracted from his 
mal. By Tuomas Brown, the younger, 
of ® The Fudge Family,” “ Two- 
penny Post Bag,” &. 
e the Press, Christian Union without 
Abuses of Popery ; a Letter to the 
p of St. David's, in Reply to his Lord- 
: Letter, entitled “ Popery incapable 
of T with a Protestant Church.” By 
Samuen Wir, A.M. F. R. and A. S. 
A Second Volume of Transactions of the 
Literary Society of- Bombay, illustrated 
ith Engravings, is announced. 
__sIn-the press, Lochiel; or the Field of 
Culloden : a Novel, in three volumes. 
- Miss Evtzasetn ApPLeton, author of 
the admirable “ Treatise on. Private Educa- 
” has again employed her pen for the 
enefit-of the rising generation, in a little 








Sketch of the Story of that popular Ro- 
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volume, to be entitled Barly Education, or 
the General Management of Children, eca- 
sidered with a View to their future Cha- 
racter. SPE DS Re 

In the press, Stories founded on Facts. 
By Mrs. Grant, of Croydon, author of 
‘¢ Sketches of Life and Manners,” and “ De- 
lineations of Scenery,’ &c. 12mo. ' 

Also, Ancient Spanish Romanees, relating 
to the twelve Peers of France, mentioned in 
* Don Quixote,” with English metrical Ver- 
sions, by THomas Ropp, preceded by the 
‘“* History of Charles the Greatand Orlando,” 
translated from the Latin of Spanheim. 

Preparing for speedy publication, Aris- 
tarchus Anti-Blomfieldianus;. or, a Reply 
to the Notice of the New Greek Thesaurus ; 

-inserted in the 44th Number of the Quar- 
terly Review. By E. H. Barker, O. T. N. 
Dedicated to the Right Hon. Earl Spencer. 

A Biographical Memoir of the late, and 
justly celebrated, Arthur Young, esq. By 
Dr. Parts. 

A Greek and English Lexicon, . founded 
on the Greek and German Dictionary of 
Schneider. By the Rev. J. R. Fisuraxe, 
A. M. Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 

Historical Prologues; or a_ Versified 
Chronology of Events, from the Conquest to 
the Death of George the Third. By the Rev. 
Joun Daviss, A. M. Curate of Kew. 
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ASQUITH T. & D, and T. Mellish, New Kent-road, Sarrey, 
ship-owners [Courteen & Robinson, Walbrook 
Atkinson, OM. -Neweastle-apon-Tyne, broker [Willis & Co. 


Loadon 
Atkihson, J. Dalton, Yorkshire, merchant [(Jacomb & 
| Atkinson, T. Huddersfield  vorkshire, merchant [Jacomb 


Auguilar, D. Dewoushire sqrare, wine merchant [Pearce 
& Sona, St. Swithin’s lane 
Austin, G. Ln wares feet coach oh aa (Shepherd & Pacey, 


Austin, J. th eres maker fWalker 


- Bennett, W. Leman Goodman’s-fields, shoe manufac- 
tif fnddn'k Sane, Anstiu-friars 
aan anchester, cotton “spinuer and manufacturer 


Bs ioe W. manufacturer (Hadfield, Manchester 
er’s buildings, Holborn (Clarke & Co. Chan- 


Booker » Eineworth, Sout miller [Mitchell, 
ps A hampton, { 


Bysh, J. Paternoster row, bookseller (Latkow & Ross, 
Parc lace, Decte:s’ Commons 
Qave, 5. Citi am, Gloucestershire, jeweller [Pruen & 
the Chelrenham 
T. Tothiil street, Westminster, victualler [Wil- 
ney pinch men street, Boreugh 
Clark = D: DT. G wo Soho, laceman [Pownall & 


Clifford, &. Ioan onthe Wold, Gloucestershire, stone- 


mason [Tarn 
vote nina Derbyshire, miller (Clarke, Ches- 


oH balla oH! ey St. Mary Axe, merchants 
Miartin x a pers . Senet Thames street. 
Dickens, E. Misch theld » Victualler [Long 


Dickenson, J. Sarsh-sids,, wer Edmonton, cattle- . 


dealer [Gray, Tyson-place. Kingsiand-r iad 
Tewkesbuey, 4 ao 


, > 


Dobell, J. Sea it tf tailor [Ottaway “=o 
. . a a wh 
es adie ‘tition Fr fa 


Down, R. Souher: elocutaire,t from founder [Fran- 
Edwards, W. “Darton, Kent, grocer (Richardsons, Wak 
bes eae 
Terrell 
:% Essex, aiflier Pr (Burleigh Baythorn- 
7 as *-*- & J. Darnton, Manchester, upholsterers 
“Geddes, G. Ste Strom Ork North Britain, 
"(Davéapor ir dooet ae pan 
Grifia, T. jun. of of fresthean, Staffordshire (Wheatley & Co, 


Gigaren, 8. ‘Warrington, Lancashire, shopkeeper [{Bover 

Grabam how Sharman, Leicester square (Swain & Co. 
Fre "s place, Old Jew ae 

Gray, M. J. a wine mer- 

chant [Viv. ash, T eho yard 


Peter, erefordshire, grocer [Owen, 
uncorn, Cheshire, sho; keeper [Tindall & 
anche ster ‘ 

» Norfolk, tanner [Marston & Day, 


Gravel-pits, bodrding-house 
seg esemiahts Ea aes 
Toad, oe, and 


x, rope maker 
Jobber (Hodghin- 
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BANKRUPT, 
PROM MARCH 23, TO APRIL 23, 1IS19, IncLustivB: 


B.B. In Bankr upicies in and near London, the A/tornies are to be understood to reside ix 
London; and in Country Bankruptcies at the Restdence of the Bankrupt, except otherwise 
expressed. The Solicitors’ names are between purentheses. 


Martin, W. Great Ormand yard, Queen square, horse. 
dealer (Vincent, Bedford street 1 : 
Matthews, W. Birmin ~ Warwickshire, npholsteres 

| Spurrier & ingiedy 
bones H. Gateshead, Duram, grocer (Forster, 

} Newcastie-upou-Tyne 
Mawson, G. bradford, Yorkshire, grocer (Bentley 
Milthouse, C. Steaford, Liucolushire, stationer (Clarke, 
Motle oer avy tl f, 

Ss patent letter manufacturer D; 

‘Bausgrave place, Tempile-bar (edie, 
Owen, O. New Bond strect, Hanover square, tailor (Mills; 
New. "Cee street, Red a a ay 
tompt ni street, Branswick-square, mercha 
(Grover, King’s Bench walk, Temple ‘ = 
Parker, R R. Halifax, Yorkshire, Maca dreper (Wizlesworth 


& Co. 
Parkinson, A. J. Duckett, & S. Alsop, Manciester, cali 
printers {dibneon ana Leucdale — 
Pect Castine, Cumberland, draper [Blow 

Perciv: al, G. G. Walcot, Somersetshife, common brewer 


L helor, Bath 
Peters, W. Brecknock, innkeeper [Kerle, Aberfield, 


Phipps, 4. Duke street, Portland-place, tailors (Richard- 
___ sons, Walbrook 
Piatts, J. Cheltaston, Derbyshire, wheelwright (Greaves, 


‘Derb 

Ploamer, ©. B. Kingston-upon-Hul!, iron-monger {Rush- 
forth, Hail 

Pollard, A. Poole, grocer. [Parr, Poole, Dorset 

Poole, C. Whitecross-étreet, Londou, willow-square-manu- 
facture (Manghalt, Aldermaubury 

Porter, J. Wrin; n, Bomerectshire, nurseryman (Evered, 
Shepton allet, Somersetsbire 

Prince, 1. Chester, bread-baker (Gunnery, Liverpool 

Raby, E. Wolverbampton, Staffordshire, specincle-imaker 
(Corser, Woiverhampton 

Roden, W. Bédford-street, Covent Garden, bookseller aud 
Statione: ( Dacie, Pals alsgrave-place, Temple Bar 

Robinson, G. Middlewich, Che ater, inn- keeper (Hopkins, 

sitia §: Princes-strvet, Wastmtneter, coach - builder 

ty, Paper-buildings, Tempie 

Reecinen, . Hardshaw within ‘vindie, Lancashire, aue- 
tio. cer [ Barnes, St. Hei-n’s 

Sadd, ae Fc gaa Bioomsbury, builder (Warraad, 

a ne 

Salisbury, T. Preston, Lancashire, grocer [Blanchard & 
Bie es Preston 

Sandbach, J. Liverpool, merchant [Repley, Liverpool 

Sheward, H. Beigrave-place, Pimlico, boarding-house- 

kecper. (West, Southampton buildings, Cuaucery 


Simpson, J. Smith square, Westminster, corn-merchaut 


uter, Millbank-street, W cstmicster 
T. R. Boscastle, Cornwail, draper (Cox, 


a J. J. Kingston-apon-Hull, merchant [Broadley & Swan, 
th, Seas merchant (Bull, jua. 

Tanner’ pao Bart street, een merchant 
Memnste <2 Lo. Mdsaverrrert, ts 

Tebbits, J. te ng virmingham, Victualler (Beswick, Bir- 


Tepes breage, Corowall, shop-keeper Davey, jus. 
ruth 


Thompson, J. Clewent's-tane, members etreet, pes provision- 
Pike, New boswell-court; Carey-sireet 
Thorpe, W. Epping, Essex, hawker Lodingtou & Hail, 


emple, 
Tomlin ". Hiuckicy, Leicestershire, innkeeper Covw- 
Hinck 


. eee, Mold-green, Kirkheaton, Yorkshire, 
wa tatagat, te ime’ of Tene, Kent, butcher 
vn wen ae ae, Batte bridge, Middlesex Lane 
oa Gellibrand, 


kshire, merchant Farren, 


-- voile orkshire, grocer Thomas, Chee- 


Yorkshire, upholstcrer Jennings 
spear Besser 


aller Gaby, Bath. 
ranean, copperas- 
‘ Fearson, Elm-court; 


pham giass-toy- 


W ater-works 
hase, Covent Garden 


ed lane, Londo», nes af 
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ester “April 26 
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April a 


Grant, J. Coleman tt. April 22. | 
'b. 3. Gray, Re ison, and 3. 
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April ts 
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Gra Alton, Southampt 
cae BEX E. Union court, 
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Ovaler, ©. & 3. Evane, OW. Bond ot 





Eiken 
Pret, W. & 5, = Lawrence 


Pulleyn, G. York, April 


ork 24 
Rev t. Cam ig 13 
Reay, J. Mark ‘lane, April 8 
—a s., E. L., & W. Brten, 
Renshaw, J ste = Aprile: 
Roaster, peas 


Sade Home Selwood, Somerset- 
8 
Sandbach, J, J, Wontwich, Kent, aires, 


since, 3. Aldersgate-street, London, 
Sculthorp, H. Ps ngham, April 21 


Het, W. Ap anor, - Sheffield, Yorkshire, 
ou T. igh Holborn, April P 
Howden, Gy; High Holbom Apri i 9 Steedman, G. Vauxhall, Aston, near 


Herbert, . Birmiagham, April 25° 

: ull pris Pee yard, Domgate- Stewart, R. anoreest, 
ac . Cast lane, 

. Lohdon, Apel ie — shaw, J Bond st. ~~ 

it = john, Middiesex, Johnson, &. kinner st. Fipsbury mark. Spall, Bury St. nds, Suffolk, 
A. Berwick-upon-Tweed, Jackson, J. Manchester, April4 Siemans. B. High street, Southwark, 

Jarman, W. Knightsbridge, , April § April 29 

at, L. H. H. G. Welclosa. sgu: Kirkman, J. Gorter ate Bedford square, Simona, BE Queenhithe, April 22 

ch 25 Middlesex, April 1 

r 2 de J. . x Gardner; Broad st, eat Hs, ~&J. uddersfield, Yorkshire, 


Me Sod J. Parry, Bristol, il 22 
19 OL erent Leeds, 
3 Kendal, Westmoreland, 


™ Clomengenshé 
R., & G. Winter, late of the "*r 
Coffee - house, London, 


ee “Bradford, vaelne April 14 
Littie St. Thomas Apostle, 


~ pril 4 : Lewis, W. ald 3, » <> a 
. ri Chapel st. Lamb’s Con- 


PP setieh aa 
22 mercial. sale rooms, 
can street, Southwark, 


Uiecing lane, April 8 
Mackan, W. Upper Mary-le-bone st, 
53. wu 
I court, Erne TT eiock, 
Finch, per’s row, Crutched. i 


at W. & H. Upper. Thames st. 
t Barton-upon-Humber, May 2 
4 Lincolnshire, a - 


gues 7 Mia-  vouuge, S. Sheffield, Yorkeh. April 22 
H nckley, Leicestershire, Williams, W. Amen corner, London, 
a Jun Frome ae — 
° « F. Ingleby, Liverpool, 


i & Ss. Pete Milk street, Whkechurch, J. Houndsditch, A 
rome Selwood, Somerset- 


' gph FARA, & T. J. Po ae Win- 
eae tne 
hn, B. Cheltenham, Cloucester- 
fe, April 16 


* escent st, Poplar, *, 


Shinteiee April 29 
Sapam lane, Lombard 


s, T. Morris, & 
eee 
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ril 14 
» Up- 


'E. Preshute, Wiltshire, A 
+ & iW. broken wh 
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. G. beet Sussex, 4 pril 18 
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. W. Scot’s won Cannea st. a » Weat herley, Yo shire 
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; Savage gardens, Londee: 
w. =e Ware, Hertford- 
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Thornley, is Hinckley, Leicestershire, 
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ins, lang, BOCKNWNYs wate © ,R. Wood, and and W. Trough 
J, Romsey, Southampton, ton, Smitham 
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wares J. April 15 
Watson, G. Chatto, Fenchurch street, 


-London seed 
White, J. "Wood st. London, a 15 
waeee J J. Manchester, April 22 
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Liverpool, pril 24 
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3 AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
prospects in the agriculturat department, to the extent of rural economy at least, 
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We are somewhat sanguine in our expectation that the autumnal reports we shall have 
to present to our readers, will bear us out in our surmises of a fruitful and abudant har. 
vest.—Our northern neighbours, always forward in prognostics tending to the furtherance 
of their own interests, foreseeing the probability of a luxuriant vegetation, have not 
omitted to put such prices on their store Cattle as will eventually ‘absorb the entire profit 
which the English grazier is entitled to expect. It is an extraordinary fact, that dear 
bought experience has never weight enough with the latter, to counterpoise the systematic 
— the selfish Scotchman ; and the truth is too notorious, that nearly the whole 
profit of grazing finds its way into his most capacious pockets. In plain terms, store cattle 
were purchased last year (nay, for the last ten years) at such prices as afforded no remune- 
ration to the feeder ; und the sums now demanded for them are but little likely to better 
the circumstance. 

The latibing season has not proved over-bountiful this year ; good lambs and hoggets 
will stand in no need of purchasers on liberal terms: store pigs on thecontrary, are much 
reduced in value. 

Potatoes are exceedingly scarce, and the breadth planted with that valuable root will be 
somewhat limited. Few turnips either could be spared for the purpose of raising seed, 


and that article will probably ere long meet a ready sale at advanced prices. 








INCIDENTS, APPOINTMENTS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c. 
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LIST OF THE ENGLISH AND WELSH MEMBERS OF THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


Those marked (*) were not in the iast Parliament. 
Those marked (t) are new for their resvective places. 
~ Those marked ({) are returned for more than one place. 


Abingdon—John Maberley, esq 
Alban’s St.—W. T. Robarts, *C. Smith, 


esqrs 

Aldborough—H. Fynes, *G. C. Antrobus, 
esqrs 

Aldeburgh—Joshua Walker, +James Blair, 


esqrs 

Amersham=T. T. Drake, W.T. Drake, 
esqrs 

Andover—T. A. Smith, esq. *Sir J. Pollen, 
bart : 

Anglesea Co—* Earl of Uxbridge ; 


Appleby—tt Right Hon. G. Tierney, J. A. 
‘Dalrymple, esq A 
Arundie—Robert Blake, esq. *Lord Bury 
Ashburton—Sir L. V: Palk, bart. Sir Sing] 
ton Copley , vo 
ylesbury—Lord Nugent, Wm. Rickford, 


Rank Hon. H. 

Barnstaple—F. A. Ommaney, *Michael 
Nolan, esqrs 

Bath—Lord John Thynne, Colonel Pal- 

mer oy 

Beaumaris—T. Frankland Lewis, esq 

Bedfordshire—Marquis of Tavistock, *F. 


Bedfn™ Lord G. W. Russell, W. H. 
Rea oe 


eS OTOP Louyaine, Hon. Jocelyn 


' 






yin 





EerkshireChatles Dundas, esq. Hon Rd. 
Berscietier: yo ke ORE 


‘Milne 


: 


Ber Wwe obat 


he e 
eaqrs (a Satie’ retart) ar 


; 





Beverley—*G. L. Fox, J. H, Wharton, 


Blechingley—Marquis of Tichfield, *Hon. 
ik. H. Edwards 
Gilbert, J. Wilson 


Bodmin—?t Davies 
Croker, esq 

Boroughbridge—M. Lawson, *R. Spooner, 
G. Munday, *H. Dawkins, esqrs (a dou- 
ble return) 

Bossiney—Sir C. Domville, bart. Hon. J. 
Ward 

Boston—*Henry Ellis, *G. J. Heathcote, 
esqrs 

Brackley—R. H. Bradshaw, H. Wrottesley, 


ceqrs 
Bramber—W>m. Wilberforce, John Irving, 


esqrs 
Breconshire—Colonel Wood 
Brecon—George G. Morgan, esq 
ae Whitmore, *W. W. 
Whitmore, esqrs 
Bridgewater — Wm. Astell, *C. Kemeys 
K. Tynte, esqrs 


Bridport—*James Scott, * Christopher - 


Spurrier, esqrs 
Bristol—R. H. Davis, H. Bright, esqrs 
Bueks—Earl of Temple, Hon. Robert 
Smith 
Buckingham—Sir Geo. Nugent, bart. W. 
H. Fremantle, esq_ ; 
Bury St. Edmund—*Lord John Fitzroy, 


cligton ir € Rein , bart. Hon. E. 


~ 


; Calne—-Hon, J. Abercrombie, Jas. Mac- 


_ donald, esq. 





-Lord F. G. Osborne, 
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Cainelford—* Earl of Yarmouth, *M. Mill- 
bank, esq 

Canterbury—S. R. Lushington, esq. Lord 
Clifton 

Cardiff—* Wyndham Lewis, esq 

Cardiganshire—W. E. Powell, esq” 

Cardigan—Pryse Pryse, esq 

Carlisle—Sir J. Graham, bart. tJ. C. Cur- 


wen, esq 

Carmarthenshire—* Hon. Geo. Rice 

Carmarthen—Hon. J. F. Campbell 

Carnarvonshire—Sir Robert Williams, bart 

Carnarvon— Hon. Charles Paget 

Castle Rising—Earl Rocksavage, Hon. F 
Greville Howard 

Cheshire—D. Davenport, W. Egerton, esq 

Chester—Lord Belgrave, Gen. Grosvenor 

Chichester—Lord J. G. Lennox, Right 
Hon. W. Huskisson 


Chi am—tW. A. Madocks, *{J. H 
t, esqrs 

Christchurch—Rt. Hon. W, S.'Bourne, Rt. 
Hon. G. Rose 


Cirencester—Lord Apsley, J. Cripps, 
— R. Curzon, Hon. 
ust 

Cockermouth—Rt. Hon. J. Beckett, J. H. 

Lowther, esq 

Colchester—D. W. Harvey, Ja. B. Wild- 

“man, esqrs 

Corfe. Castle—H. Bankes, G. Bankes, esqrs 

Cornwall—Sir Wm. Lemon, bart. J. H 

-Tremayne, esqrs 

Coventry—E. Ellice, Peter Moore, esqrs. 
e—Joseph Pitt, Robert Gordon, 


Cumberland—John Lowther, tJ. C. Cur- 


wen, esqrs 
Birtmouth—John Bastard, C. M Ricketts, 


Datei Wat. W. Wynne, bart. 
. W. Griffith, esq 
ewe Lert H. Cavendish, E. M. 
, esq 
oman ag 9 C. Cavendish, T. W. Coke, 


__jun. esq 
Devizes—T. G. Estecourt, John Pearce, 


- T. D. Acland, bart. E. P. 


— Robt. Williams, esq. Hor- 

arie: @ Warren 

Dorsetshire—W. M. Pitt, E. B. Portman, 

Doe -——E. B. Wilbraham, *Joseph Butter- - 
nonton B. Bearer, Sir T. B. 


on. 













































Pechell,, bart. 
Michael Barne, *George Henry 
ry, esqrs. 
— G. Lambton, Hon. 


rhan oH. A. Taylor, esq. *Sir H. 
t Grinsteac Lord Strathaven, Hon. C. 


Jenkinson 
ZLoe—*+G. Watson Taylor, T. Mae- 
esquires 
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* Essewp—*Admiral Sir E. Harvey, C. &. 


Western, — 
Evesham—*W. E. R. Boughton, esq. Sir 
C. Cockerell 
Exeter—W. Courtenay, R. Ww. Newman, 
" esquires 
Eye—Sir R. Gifford, * M. Nightingale, esq. 
Flintshire— Sir Thomas Mostyn, bart. 
Flint—Sir E. P. Lloyd, bart. 
Fowey—Lord Valletort, *George Lucy, esq. 
Gatton—*Jesse Watts Russell, * Thomas 
Divett, esqrs. 
Glamorganshire—*Sir C. Cole 
Gloucestershire—Lord R. E. H. Somerset, 
Sir B. W. Guise, bart. 
Gloucester—Col. E. Webb, R. B. Cooper, 
esq. , 
Grampound—John Innes, Alexr. Robert- 
son, esqrs. 
Grantham—Hon. E. Cust, *J. Hughes, esq 
Great Bodmin—Right Hon. Sir J. Nicholl, 
J. S. Buxton, esq. 
Great Yarmouth—Hon. Geo. Anson, C. E: 
Rumbold, esq. 
Grimsby—Chas. Tennyson, *Wm. Dun 
combe, esqrs. 
Guildford—Mr. Serjeant Onslow, C. B. 
Wall, esq. — 
Hampshire—*J . P. Jervoise, tJolin Flem- 
ing, Ts, 
Harwich—Right Hon. N. Vansittart, Right 
Hon. C. Bathurst 
Haslemere—Rt.Hon. C. Long, R.Ward,esq: 
Hastings—*Hon, H. J. W. Scott, James 
Dawkins, esq. 
Haverfordwest—W. H. Scourfield, esq. 
Helstone—Lord James Town shend, H. 
Hudson, 
Herefordshire—Sir J. G. Cotterell, bart. 
Robert Price, esq. 
Hereford—Hon. J. Somers Cocks, R. P. 
Scudamore, esq. 
‘Hertfordshire—Sir J: Sebright, bt. Hon. W. 
Lamb 
Hertford—Visc.Cranbourne, N.Calvert esq. 
Heydon—*J. Baillie, R. Farrand, esqrs. 
Heytesbury—*E. H. A’Court, *C. Ashe 
A’Court, esqrs 
Higham Ferrere-~Wm. Plummer, 
High Wycombe—Sir T. Dashwood ing; 
ir Fhos. Baring, barts 
Hindon—Hon. F G. Calthorpe, *John 
Plumer, esq 
Honiton—Hon. P.F. Cust, 8. Crawley, esq. 
Horsham—tSir J. Atibrey, R. Hurst, esq. 
Huli—J. Mitchell; *Dan. Sykes, esqrs. 
Huntingdonshire-—W. Hi. Fellowes, esq., 
tLord John a mye 
Huntingdon— J. Caivert, esq. Ancram 
Hythe—S.J. Lioyd, *S. Majoribanks, esqrs. 
Iichester—Sir Isaac Coffin, *Dr.Lushington 
ich—* W.Haldiman,R.A.Crickett,e « 
Kent—Sir E. Knatchbull, bart.; W: Pe 


neywood, 
’ Knare ugh Sir Js. Mackintosh, ‘gee. 
Hon. G. Tierney 
Lancashite—LA Stanley, J. Bacibarne coq. 
Lancaster—General Doveton, *I. F. Caw- 
thorne, esq. 
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Launceston—James Brogden, esq., Hon. 
Captain Pellew 

Leicestershire—Lord R. Manners, *G. A. 
L, Keck, esq. 

Leicester—I. Mansfield, T. Pares,jun.esqrs. 

Leomiaster—* Lord Hotham, * Sir W. 
Cunningham Fairlie 

Lewes—Sir J. Shelley, Sir G. Shiffner 

Lichfleld—Gen. Sir G. Anson, G. G, V.Ver- 
non, esq. 

Lincoinshire—C. Chaplin, esq. Hon. C. A. 
Pelham 

Lincoln—C. W.Sibthorp, *R. Smith, esqrs. 

Liskeard—Hon. W. Elliot, Sir W. Pringle 

Liverpool—Rt. Hon. George Canning, Gen. 
Gascoyne 

London—Matthew Wood, Thos. Wilson, 
esqrs. {Sir Wm. Curtis, bart. *George 
Bridges, esq. (lord mayor). 

Lostwithiel—Sir Robt. Wigram, bart. Alex. 
C. Grant, esq. 

Ludlow—V isc. Clive; Hon. R. Clive 

ELuggershall—Sandford Graham, esq. Earl 
of Carhampton 

Lyme—Major T. T. Fane, Vere Fane, esq. 

Lymington—Sir H. B. Neale, bart. *Geo. 

_ Finch, esq- 

Lynn Regis—Lord Walpole, Sir ‘M. B. 

. Folkes, bart. 

Maidstone—tA. W.Robarts, *J. Wells,esqrs. 

Maldcn—*C. C. Strutt; B, Gaskell, esqrs. 

Malmesbury—K. Fivlay, C. Forbes, esgrs. 

Malton—Viscount Duncannon, Hon. J. C. 

_, Ramsden 

Mari. h—Hon. J. Wodehouse, Lord 
Brudenell 

Marlow—Owen Williams, *T. Powis Wil- 


 iiams, 
Merionethshire—Sir R. W. “Vaughan, bart. 


Middlesez—G.Byng, *S.C.Whitbread,esqrs 

Afidhurst—J. Smith, *Abel Smith, esqrs. 

‘Milbourn Port—Ld. Graves, Hon. B, Paget 

Minehead—John F.; Lutirell, Henry -F. 
Luttrell, esqrs. 

Monmouthshire—Sire C. Morgan, bart Ld. 
G. C. H. Somerset 


_Monmouth—Marquis of Worcester 


Montg shire—C. W.. Wynne, esq. 


Montgomery—Henry Clive 
, Ord,esq. Hon. W..Howard 


' Newark—Sir W. H. Clinton, H. Willoagh- 


. New 





: by, esq. 


Newcastle, Lyme —W. S. Kinnersley, R. J. Rochester 


‘Wilmot, esqrs. 


_Neweastle, , Tyne Sit M.. W. Ridley, bart 


Cuthbert 
——" ying Northey, J. Raine, 


Neeport, Isle Wight—Sir L. T. Holmes, 


New sheen D, Grosvenor, *G.H. 


D. Tennant, 7 
ona Folkestone, Ww. 


Viscount 


ne Pe penne EY P. Legh, T. Claugh- 


_ Det 
wlohe Wight —Dadday Nort, Had. 
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Norfolh—T. W. Coke, Edm. Wodehouse, 


esqrs 

Northallerton—H. Peirse, *W. Sebright 
Lascelles, esqrs 

Northamptonshire—V iscount Althorpe, W. 
R. Cartwright, esq 

Northampton—*Sir G. Robinson, William 
Leader Maberley , 

Northumberland—_*J. Brandling, T. Ww. 
Beaumont, esqrs 

Norwich—R. H. Gurney, W. Smith, esqrs 

Nottinghamshire—Lord William Bentinck, 
Frank Sotheron. esq 

Nottingham — J. Birch, T. Denman , esqrs 

Oakhampton—Albany Saville, esq. Lord 
Dunalley 


Orford—*H. B. Seymour, John Douglas, 
esqrs 
Ozfordshire—J. Fane, W. H. Ashhurst, 


esqrs. 
Ozford City—*J. 1. Lockhart, *Charles 
Wetherell, esqrs 
Oxford Unio. —Right Hon. Sir W. Scott, 
Right Hon. R. Peel 
Pembrokeshire—Sir John Owen, bart 
Pembroke—J. Hensley Allen, esq 
Penryn—*tP. Grenfell, H. Swann, esqrs 
Peterborough—* Sir R. Heron, James Scar- 
lett, esq - 
Petersfield—H. Jolliffe, esq. {Lord Hotham 
Piymouth—Sir T..B. Martin, Sir W. Con- 
greve 
Plympton—A. Boswell,R. G. Macdonald, 


esqrs 
Pontefract—T. Houldsworth, esq. Lord 
Pollington 
Poole—B. L. Lester, John Dent, esqrs 
ep cone J. Carter, *Jobn Mark- 
am 
Preston—S. Horrocks, E. Hornby, esqrs 
Queenborough—* Hon. J. C.. Viliiers, +G. 
P. Holford, 
Radnorshire—Walter Wilkins, esq 
Radnor—Richard Price, om 
Reading—* J.B. Monck, 
mer, esqrs 
Reigate-—Sir J. Yorke, Hon, J. S. Cocks 
Reiford—W. Evans, S. Crompton, esqrs 
Richmond—Hon; ‘T. Dundas, *S. Moulton 
Barrett, esq 


. Fysshe Pal- 


Ripon—Right..Hon. F. Robinson, George 


Gipps, Pana 
rd Binning, tR. Bernal, esq 
Rutlandshire—Sir G. Noel Noel, Sir G. 
Heathcote, barts 
" ” Rye—Peter Brown, John Dodson, esqrs 
St. German’s—Right Hon. C. Arbuthnot, 
Hon. S. T. Bathurst 


St Jves—*J. Graham, *L, Evelyn, esqrs 


Taare Sri "Morland, Dr.-Philli- 


Std ‘Michael oSir George. Staunton, bart. 


+W. T. Money, esq 


- k. Powell, John Cotes, esqrs 
. la senap *M. Gu ‘Pendergast, 


SE AJ. Marryat, la em Sir-G. War- 




































































eee Old—J. Alexander, A. G, Crawford, 


Meehorough—Right Hon. C. M. Sutton, 
Lord Normanby 

Seaford—C. Prose Ellis, esq. ¢+Hon. G. 
A. Ellis 

Shaftesbury—*Hon. W. Harbord, *Abm. 
Moore, esq 

Shoreham—Sir C. M. Burrell, J. M. Lioyd, 


Eieiorg-— Hos. H. G. Bennet, * Panton 
Corbett, esq 
Somersetshire—W. Dickenson, esq. *Sir 
_  T. B. Lethbridge, bart 
Southampton—Sir W. De Crespigny, Wm. 
‘Chamberlayne, esq 
Southwark—C. Calvert, esq. Sir R. Wilson 
Staffordshire—*Sir J. F. Boughey, ~ bart. 
“E. J. Littleton, esq 
Stafford—*G. Chetwynd, B. ag esqrs 
Stamford—Lord T. Cecil, Hon. W. H. 
Percy 
—Lord H. H. Molineux Howard, 
. R. Phillips, esq 
memeridge--*Jeseph F. Barham, John F. 
Barham, esqrs 
Sudbury— Wm. Heygate, *Charles Aug. 
_Tulsk, esqrs 
olk—Sir W. Rowley, T. S. Gooch, esq 
ey—G. H. Sumner, Wm. J. Denison, 
-esqrs : 7 
Sussex2—W. Burrell, *J. R. Curteis, esqrs 
Tamworth—*Lord C. Townshend, Wm. 
Yates Peel, esq 
Taunton—A. Baring ,*J. A. Warre, esqrs 
Tavistock—J. P. Grant, tJ. N. Fazakerley, 
rs 
toh kesbury—J. E. Dowdeswell, John Mar- 
, esqrs 
et SaedLovd Charles Fitzroy, N. W. R. 
_Colborn, esq 
Mirsk—Robert Frankland, R. R. Green- 


: l, esqrs 
ton—Right Hon. R. Ryder, Viscount 
Sandon 















T. P. Cousteney,: tJ. Bent, esqrs 
ony—Lord Barnard, J . O'€allaghan, 


*Sir H inka 12, Lord F. Somer- 
11, *J. R. Grosset, ong. 11 ieee 


retur 0) 

= ford—W. rae, Hughes, *G. .- 
Roberts, esqrs - 
Warehas - Calcraft, *J..H. Calcraft, 
Sir C, Mordaunt, bart. D. 


ale, esq 
wieh—Sir C. Greville, C. Mills, esq. 
4e—J. P. Tudway,C. W. Taylor, esqrs 
o Samuel Smith, George Simuth, 


Wigh ‘Forester, *Wm. Lacon 
: Cavendish. Bentinck, tAd- 
ockburn > 

: ~*Nath. Barton, “Jonathan EI- 


-Sir C. Hulse, H. antieiene 





Truro 
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Westminster—Sir F. Burdett, *John Cam 
Hobhouse, 

WVestmoretand—Lord Lowther, Hon: H. 
C. Lowther 

Weymouth—Right Hon. Thomas Wallace, 
Masterman Ure, Wm. Williams, T. F, 

. Buxton, esqrs 

Whitchurch, H—Hon. H. G. P. Towns- 
hend, S. Scott, esq 

Wigan—* Lord Lindsay, J. A. Hodson, esq 

te agp acatiait Fitzharris, Ralph Shel- 

on,e 

Wiltshire—John Benett, *J..D. Astley, 
esqrs 

Winchester—J. H. Leigh, P. St. John 
Mildmay, esqrs 

Winchelsea—H. Brougham, tL. Concan- 
non, esqrs 

Windsor—John Ramsbottom, *Sir Her- 
bert Taylor 

Woodstock—John Gladstone, *T. H. Lang- 
ton, esqrs 

Wotton-Bassett—*Horace Twiss, *Geo. 
Phillips, esqrs 

Worcestershire—Hon. H. B, Lygon, *Sir 
T. Winnington, bart 

Worcester—Lord Deerhurst, Col. Davies 

Yarmouth, I. W.—Sir Peter Pole, *T. H. 
Broadhead, esq 

Yorkshire—Lord Milton, J. A. Stuart 
- Wortley, esq 

York—Hon. Lawrence Dundas, *M. Wy- 
vill, esq. ra 

SCOTCH MEMBERS. 

Counties. 
Aberdeen——James Ferguson, esq 
Argyle— Lord J. D. E. Campbell 
Ayr—James Montgomerie, esq 
Banff—Ear] of Fife 
Berwick—Sir John Majoribanks, bart. 
Caithness and Bute—+Lord P. J. Stuart 
3 a and Nairn—Hon. G. P.. Camp- 

l 
Dumbarton—Right Hon. A..C 
Dumfries—Sir W. J: Hope, K. C. B 
Sonne ge ~ —Sir Geo. Clarke, bart 
Elgin—F rancis Wm. Grant, esq. 
Fife—Jas. Wemyss, esq: 

orfair—Hon. W. R.- Maule 
Haddington—Sir J. Grant Suttie, bart 
—— Inverness—Right Hon..C. Grant 
Kincardine—*Sir Alexander Ramsay, bart 
Kinross & Clackmannan—* Robert Bruce, 


esq 
Kirkcudbright—James Dunlop, esq 
Lanark—Lord A. Hamilton — . 
Linlithgow—Hon. Sir A. Hope, G..C..B 
Orkney and Shetland—Hon.. 'G. H..L 

Dundas 
Peebles—Sir J. Montgomery, bart 
Perth—James.Drummond_ ‘esq © 
Renfrew—John Maxwell, esq 
Ross—Thos. Mackenzie, jun. esq 
Roxburgh—Sir Alex. Don, bart - 
Selkerk— Wm. Elliott Lockhart, esq 
Stirling—Sir C. Edmonstone, bast 


9G.) M. Grant, -esq 
Wenn? H. Blair, esq 
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Royal Burghes. 
Aberdeen ( District ) Joseph Hume, esq 
Austruthes—Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. Rae, bart 
Ayr—T. F. Kennedy, esq 
Dumfries—W . R. K. Douglas, esq 
Dysart—Sir R. C. Ferguson, K.C. B 
Edinburgh—Right Hon. W. Dundas 
Elgin—Archibald Farquharson, esq 
Fortrose—George Cumming,esq_ . 
Glasgow—t Archibald Campbell, esq 
Jedburgh—*Sir H. D. Hamilton, bart 
Peebles—* Henry Monteith, esq 
Perth—Hon. Hugh Lindsay 
Stirling—* Robert Downie, esy 
Tain—Sir Hugh Innes, bart 
Wigtoun—Hon. J. H. K. Stewart 
IRELAND. 
Counties. 
Antrim—Fion. J. B. O’ Neil, Hugh Seymour 
Armagh—Chas. Brownlow, *Hon. Henry 
Caulfield 
Carlow—H. Bruen, SirU. B. Burgh, K.C B. 
Cavan—Rt. Hon. J. M. Barry, Nath. Sneyd 
Clare—Rt. Hon. W. V. Fitzgerald, Sir E. 
O'Brien, bart. 
Cork—Hon. R. Hare, Lord Kingsborough 
Donegai— G. V. Hart, Earl of Mount 
Charles 
Down—Lord Castlereagh, Lord Arth. Hill 
Dublin—Hans Hamilton, R. W. Talbot 
Fermanagh— M. Archdall, Hon. Sir G. L. 
Cole, G.C. B. 
Galway— James Daly, Richard Martin 
Kerry—James Crosbie, Rt. Hon. M. Fitz- 
gerald 
Kildare—Lord Wm. Fitzgerald, Robert 
Latouche 
Kilkenny-—Hon. J. W. Butler, Hon. F.C. 
Ponsonby 


King’s County—Thos. Bernard, J. Parsons 
Leitrim—Luke White, *Hon. J. M. Cle- 
ments 


Limerick—Hon. R. H. Fitzgibbon, *Stan- 
dish O'Grady 


Londonilerry—G. R. Dawson, A. R. Stewart 
Longford—Lord Forbes, *Sir G. Fether- 


stone, bart. 
Louth—Rt. Hon. J. Foster, Lord Joselyn 
Mayo— Dominick Browne, Jas. Browne 
Meath—Earl of Bective, Sir M. Somer- 
ville, bart. | 
Monaghan —C. P. Leslie, Hon. R. H. 
Westeura 
Queen’s County—Sir H. Parnell, bart, Rt. 
Hon. W. W. Pole 
Roscommon—Arthur French, Hon. Ste- 


phen Mahon 
Stigo—E. 8. Cooper, Charles O'Hara 


gr ty! Ar ron on. Wm. Bagwell, Hon. 


Tyrone—Rt. Hon. Sir J, Stewart, bart., W. 


Waterford—Lord George Beresford, Rich. 
Power : 


Westmeath—Hon. H. R. G. 
H. Rochfort . Packenkam, 
-R. 8. Carew, *Lord 


Wm. Parnell, Hon. G:L. y. 


~ 


List of Members-reterned to Parliament. 
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Cities and Borougits. 
Athlone—* John M‘Clintock 
Armagh—*W iam Stewart 
Bandon—* Lord Bernard 
Belfast—* Earl of Belfast 
Carrickfergus—t Arthur Chichester 
Carlow—Charles Harvey 
Cashil—E. J. Collett 
Clonmell—* J. H. M. Dawson 
Coleraine—Sir J.P. Beresford, bart. 
Cork—-Sir N. C. Colthurst, Rt: Hon. C. H. 

Hutchinson 
Downpatrickh—J. W. Maxwell 
Drogheda---* Henry Metcalfe 
Dubdblin---Rt. Hon. H. Grattan, Rt. Shaw 
Dublin, University---Right Hon. W. C, 

Plunkett 
Dundalk---* John Metdge 
Dungannon---Hon. Thos. Knox 
Dungarvon---t A. W. Clifford 
Ennis---*Sir Ross Mahon, bart. 
Enniskillen---Richard Magennis 
Galway---*J. S. Prendergast 
Kilkenny--—*Rt. Hon. Dennis Browue 
Kinsale---George Coussmaker 
Limerick---Hon. J. P. Vereker 
Lisburne---Horace Seymour 
Londonderry---Rt. Hon. Sir G. F. Hill, bt. 
Mallow---W. W. Becher 
Newry---Hon. F. J. Needham 
Portarlington---David Ricardo 
Ross---John Carroll 
Sligo---*Owen Wynne 
Tralee---James Cuffe 
Waterford --Rt. Hon. Sir J. Newport, bt. 
Weaford---* William Wigram 
Youghall---*John Hyde 

Births.) Lady Fitz Herbert, of a son— 
In Weymouth-street, the lady of Wm. 
Rhodes James, esq. of a son—The lady of 
Sam. Cartwright, esq. of Bedford-square, 
of ason—Mrs. J. A. Twining, of a son— 
The lady of Capt. Inglefield, of a son—In 
Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, the 
lady of J. R. Longden, esq. of a son—At 
Hendon-place, the lady of Joshua Walker, 
esq. M. P. of ‘a daughter—At Camberwell, 
Mrs. Maria Rixon, of a daughter—In U})- 


per Harley-street, the lady of N. Garland, _ 


esq. of a son—In John-street, Mrs. T. Styan, 
of a daughter—In St. James’s-street, the 
lady of C. Alderson, esq. of a daughter—At 
Blackheath, the lady of H. Le Vasseur, esq. 
* a daughter —The lady of Alex. R.C Dal- 
as, 
the Right Hon. lady Charles Bentinck, ofa 
daughter—Mrs. W. Pounsett, Stamford- 
hill, ofa son—Mrs. W. Eyre, of a daughter 
—In Wimpole-street, the Hor. Mrs. Ba- 
got, of a son—At Highgate, the lady of the 
Rev. E. Owen, of a son—Lady Jane Peck, 
of a son—The lady of T. A. Rainsford, esq. 
of a daughter—In Clarges-street, the lady 
‘of John Walker, esq. of a son—Mrs. Cook, 
the wife of a labouring mechanic in Cler- 
kenwell-close, of three female children, @!! 
of whom are likely to do well. 
Married.) At St. Martin-in-the-fields, 
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- John Worthy, Esq. to Miss Jane R. Hume 


—At Mary-le bone New Church, F. D.O. 
Amati, to Miss Watson, of Cumberland- 
street-—At St. James’s church, Thomas K. 
Stavely, esq. to Miss Mary Claridge, of Pall- 
Mall—John Scheider, esq of Southgate, 
to Miss Caroline Wilkins—At St, James’s 
chureh, the Rev. E. Banks, rector of Corfe- 
castle, to the Hon. Frances Jane Scott, 
youngest daughter of the Lord Chancellor 
—At Lewisham, F. W. Courthope, esq. to 
Caroline, youngest daughter of C. Pratt, 
esq. both of Lewisham-hill — At St. George’s 
church, Bloomsbury, Capt. James Clement, 
to Miss Eliza Watlen—At St. Pancras, 
Henry F. Hough, esq, to Miss Eliza P. 
Bruce—At St. Mary-le-bone church, A. S. 
Barlow, esq. to Miss Harriet Harner—At 
Hammersmith, the Rev. J. Legget, to Miss 
F. Wells—T. H. Hall, esq. Finsbury-plaee, 
to Miss Maria Treacher—At St. George’s 
Bloomsbury, Charles H. Strode, esq. to 
Miss Caroline Woombwell— At. St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, R. Savage, esq. to 
Miss Grace Scarlett—At Mary-le-bone 
church, Charles Strath, esq. Upper Harley- 
street, to Miss E. Le Stracey—At St. Pan- 
cras church, Peter Dixon, esq. of Carlisle, 
to Miss T. R. Clarke—At the New church, 
‘Mary-le-bone, Thomas Wragg, esq. to 

liss Georgiana Paddon. 

Died:| Mrs. Sarah Churchill, of Mount- 
street, Grosvenor-square, 58.—In Berkley- 


, Lucy, daughtér of Sam. Smith, esq. 
¥. P.—At Hampton-court, Mrs. Phillips, 
8.—Mrs. Joice Philips, only surviving 
sister of the Right Hon. Lord Milford.—In 
Finsbury-square, Robert Service, esq. 85.— 
0 Charlotte-street, Wm. Parkes, esq. 59.— 
In Walcott-place, Lambeth, Miss Agnes 

jwson, 35.—In Kensington-square, Mrs. 
iiz. Chase—At his house in upper Gros- 
ehor-street, P. C. Bruce, esq. Miss Julia 
Stewart, youngest daughter of J. Stewart, 
eq. of Burton-crescent.—In Smith-strect, 
Chelsea, Thomas Crosley, esq. of Gray’s- 
.—In Henrietta-street, Brunswick-square, 
abeth the wife of J..Patteson, esq.—At 
apton-Court, Colonel Thomas, master 
he robes, and groom of the bed-cham- 
‘er to his Majesty—Mrs. M. Morison, of 


















s Fauconberg. Her ladyship was 
wof Henry, the late Earl of Fauconberg, 
ewberg park, Yorkshire; and eldest 
iter of the late John Chesshyre, esq. of 
ordshire — At Charing-cross, Miss 
aret Hawes—In Sloane-street, Miss 
| Gedge—In Green-street, Grosvenor- 
fe, Miss Sophia Moss, 21—At his house 
hmond-green, Samuel Ward, esq. 88— 
atfon-street, Piccadilly, Joseph Price, 
9—Capt. Stephen Dighy, R N.ne- 
to the late Earls of Iichester and 
—In. Park-place, St. James’s, John 
sq. lieut..col. 4th East York Local 
— In Oxford-street, the Dowager 
~ Burgoyne-—--In Montague-place, 
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Deronshire-place, 66.—The Right Hon. 
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Montague-square, the infant daughter of 
Wm. Sargent, esq.—in South Audiey-street, 
Mrs, Susannah Long, 103—At his house in 
Conduit-street, Hanover-square, William 
Macnamara, esq. late capt. in the Hon. East 
India Company's service—In Upper Nor- 
ton-street, Claude Russel esq. 87—In Man- 
chester-square, the Rev. R. Verney. 


THE COUNTESS OF HUNTINGDON. 
At Hampstead Heath, in the prime of life, 

the Right Hon. Frances, Countess of Hun- 

TINGDON, her ladyship having lain in, the 

Sunday preceding, of her tenth child. 

THE LATE REV. WILLIAM HOLLINGS. 


“——Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 
“ Auri sacra fames ?”’ 
In the night of the 25th of March, 1820, died 
the Rev.Wm.Ho..ineés, of St. Owen’s-street, 
Hereford, in the 70th year of hisage. He 
was a native of that city, brought up in the 
College School; and afterwards graduated 
at Brazenose College, Oxford. Taking holy 
orders, he officiated many years as curate 
of Ullingswick, in Herefordshire, under Dr. 
Talbot, but left the situation in disgust and 
under a vow that he would never resumehis 
clerical functions. This resolution was 
strictly adhered to during the remainder of 
his life, and it originated in the disappoint- 
ment and mortification which he experi- 
enced in the refusal of the patron to appoint 
him to the vacant benefice in the year 
1789, on the recommendation of the parish- 
ioners. His understanding was good, his 
education respectable, and his conversation 
not unpleasant ; cleanliness did not distin- 
guish his person, and his dress was singular 
and shabby. Avarice was the ruling pas- 
sion of his mind, and its sway was never dis- 
puted but in the voluntary dereliction of 
professional emolument. His house and 
furniture strictly corresponded with the ap- 
pearance of their master; no domestics of 
any description were admitted within his 
walls, lest they should rob him ; and every 
office, whether culinary or otherwise, was 
performed by himself. His diet was cheap 
and homely; a few pennyworths of tripe 
and a quart of the water in which it had 
been boiled, occasionally constituted, with 
the aid ofa sixpenny loaf,two meals of more 
than usual indulgence : the cooking on these 
occasions was simple and efficient; it con- 
sisted in soaking the crumb hollowed out 
from the loaf in the liquor of the tripe, for one 
day’s repast ; andin placing the tripe itself in 
the cavity of the loaf for the next day’s jun- 
ket. A steak from the butcher was an extra- 
vagance of very rare occurrence, His gun 
and his fishing-rod afforded a casual supply, 
but his principal reliance was on the bounty 
of his relatives, or the donations of the nu- 
merous friends, who, from their own assidu- 
ities or his professions, considered them- 
selves reasonable expectants of his property. 
He left his bed at the earliest hours in pur- 
suif of some kind of game or other; if 
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he was observed in a wood his gun was his 
excuse ; if near a river, his rod; whilst the 
fishing basket on his back answered the 
double purpose of containing plander and 
concealing the hole in his coat On one 
ofthese marauding expeditions (when hares 
were often mistaken for rabbits, and tame 
ducks for wild ones), he had the good for- 
tune to discover in his favourite walk on the 
bank of the river Lugg, the mutilated re- 
mains of a large-sized pike, which, after 
glutting the appetite of the otter, was des- 
tined to be the prey of our hero, and sup- 
plied him with at least half a score dinners 
of unusual splendor. On another occa- 
sion of a similar nature, he was ‘ appre- 
hended whilst sitting near the confines of a 
wood and watching for game. within the 
circuit of the adjoining field, which he 
had marked out by sticks placed in the 
ground to show the distances at which he 
might depend on the effects of his gun, with 
the least possible risk of discharging it to no 
purpose, but the loss of the powder and shot. 
The gamekeepers conducted him in custody 
to the lord of the préserve ; mutual congra- 
tulations ensted on the apprehension of the 
grand poacher who had so long eluded their 
vigilance ; and his capacious and distended 
pockets were unloaded before the party. 
Great, however, were their surprise and 
disappointment, when, instead of the game 
expected, these ample pockets were found to 
contain merely a miscellaneous collection of 
fatoes, sticks, turnips, glass phials, and 
ogshead bungs, all. of which he purloined 
fon a neighbouring cottage, in which he 
had obtained shelter from a storm. . Thus, 
if feather and fur, and fishes failed, his re- 
sources were still unexhausted ; the turnip 
fields or the hedges could always assist him ; 
and, on his remoyal from one house to ano- 
ther, he filled three ho s with broken 
em which he a thus acquired, »and he 
nearly preserved that quantity in his garret 
to his death, by almost daily, or rather, 
nightly sup 
In his wah the walks he formed many inti- 
macies cottagers of the district, and 
under pretence of remembering them in his 
will, he them to the expense of 
. for a week. From. his 

















he frequently solicited the 
inns ig sited 
fixing a long residence with those 
an .application of 
». of inton, made 
piles cater 
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Account of the Rev. William Hollings. 


‘stock, a 
of the favourite tree, 


being 
‘Baronet’s demesne, was purchased at a 


veel sae 
! ae one 
from a tradesman who had joined with ano- 





[May 1, 
the-pockets seemed to be the principal ob. 


ject inthe construction of his coat; it was 


formed of cloth of the coarsest texture, or}. 
ginally of a black colour, but the effect of 
time had: strongly. tinged it with the Ferde 
antique so valuable in the eye of the anti- 
quary ; his waistcoat was of similar mate- 
rials, and being prudently fitted up with 
long pockets in compliment to his coat, was 
met above his knees by a pair of worsted 
boot-stockings, and-thus, happily spares the 
description of any intermediate garment. 
His hat was round and shallow: his hair 
was sandy; and despising the vain controyl 
of a black: and bushy wig, it acquired for 
him the title of * Will; with the golden 
whiskers.” Thus adorned, and equipped 
too, with his rod and basket, a miniature 
portrait of him was lately taken by Mr. Leem- 
ing, of Park-street, wiih the usual ability 
and success of that artist. The mother of 
Mr. H. lived with him to the time of her 
death, which occurred about thirty years 
since; she left a set of chemises nearly 
new, and the circumstance of her son's 
wearing and washing them afterwards might 
be concealed from history, had he not often 
been observed to place them on the drying 
line in-his garden. Other parts of the ward. 
robe of his father and mother, which even 
Mr. Hollings’s ingenuity could not adapt to 
his own personal uses, were found in the 
house at his death, and afford no bad spe- 
cimens of the costime which prevailed in 
the reign of George If. His garden has 
been alluded to; that garden contains a 
pear tree of unusual merit; and to prevent 
any injury from coniplying with the wishes 
of his friends: fora‘supply of its gifts, he 

rly procured at the proper season, a 
large bough from some other and inferior 
substituted its. branches for those 
He-once possessed 
ty in land, which 


more extensive pro 
centre of a worthy 


sitvated in the 


price nearly double its worth ; but Mr. H. 
long repented the sale, from: an idea that 
under all the circumstances of the case a still 


‘greater price might possibly have been ex- 


torted. 

Mr. Hollings was fever married; but 
poy miy 8 Os all his éceentricities, he had 
the merit of “devotion to the female 
sex; and the fait promise of his mother’s 
black silk cloak has induced many a fair 
br to indulge Him with her society. 


fog Wie feared) tedious sketch, is 

a close. About six 
abruptly and hastily pressed 
ment of interest and principal 


ther person in givin escurity for 100. . 
=; they of the latter. ‘The interest was paid, 


an” Baers t given on ul- 
am ped e party feeling himself 
aggrieved, laid a rmation against — 


of ' Bi: was exacted. 











was his death-blow : in his own words, from 
that moment, he “could neither eat, nor 
drink, nor sleep.” Under this mental de- 
ion he lingered about five weeks, gra- 
daally declining in health and spirits, until 
the morning of the 26th of March; when, 
after forcing the street door, he was found 
dead ina miserable house, in a miserable 
foom, and on amiserable bed, without an 
ittendant, without fire, without sheéts, with- 
out curtains, and without any other visible 
comfort. The scene which succeeded bids 
sfiance to description ; none but they who 
e witnessed the effects of a London hoax; 
ing all the streets with applicants of all 
descriptions, can form an idea of what oc- 
Wives, widows, and maids, urged 
the promises they had received ; parsons and 
rs, lawyers and doctors, assembled on 
pd t; one person required remunera- 
or. drugs, another for drams, a third 
dinners, and a fourth for cider: in short, 
the demands, the expectations, and the con- 
sion, seemed universal ; and on unfolding 
will, it appeared that, with the exception 
few trifling legacies, his relatives were 
y excluded, his expectants disappointed, 
da property of about 3000l. was divided, 
— great surprise, between a respectable 
in the county, and a gentleman who 
ad his pecuniary concerns in the city. 
he hospitalities of the former, he had 
onally partaken.; and the latter had ex- 
is particular favour hy: returning a 
Sekich Mr. Hollings had placed in 
s beyond the deposit he intended to 
have made. On this occasion, Mr. H. em- 
wang exclaimed— then there is one 
son in the world !” 

a: and thus died, the Rev. Wm. 
fol ‘He was buried ‘at Withington, 
PT he b salute of a merry of bells, as 

tted by his will, and ordered to be re- 

ated on a suitable endowment, during 

e hours, on every anniversary of his 

L; and if he be unentitled to the credit 

g performed much positive good, 

he cannot justly be charged with 
mission of much positive evil. 


T : “LATE DUKE OF RICHMOND'S WILL. 


Phe will of his Grace. the ‘Jate Duke of 
nond was administered to in Doctors 
Ons, on the 13th ult. by the present 

son, and sole executor, It 1s dated 
‘16th June, 1818, ahd contains no 


Bedfordshire -+Berks. 


terms of the utmost resignation. 
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disposition whatever of personal propert 
All his real estate is ‘antunl to his A ok na 
mentioned in the most concise terms, the 
whole contents being in a single page of 
common paper. The effects were necessa- 
rily sworn to for the assessment of the pro- 
bate duty: their amount was stated to be 
under 20,0002. The will is witnessed by 
Major-general Maitland, Lieutenant-colonel 
Ready, and Major Bowles.—His Grace’s 
death, it will be remembered, took place in 
August last. 


WILL OF THE LATE LADY eigsasece 
PERCY. 


Letters of administration, with the will 
annexed, of the effects of the late Right Hon. 
Lady Elizabeth Percy, who died on the 10th 
of January last, were, on the 10th inst. 
granted by the Prerogative Court to the 
Right Hon. Algernon Baron Prudhoe, her 
brother; the Most Noble the Duchess Dow- 
ager of Northumberland, the mother hav- 
ing renounced her right as next of kin. The 
will is written by her ladyship’s own hand, 
with a black lead pencil, and is without the 
usual formalities of the appointment of an 
executor or residuary legatee, date, or wit- 
nesses. An affidavit of her waiting-maid, 
Anne Shelley, and of —— Morris, esq. of 
Northumberland-street, establishes the writ- 
ing : circumstances that attended the trans- 
action, which took on the 3d of Janu- 
ary, a-week previous to her ladyship’s 
death ; an event anticipated in the will in 
When 
finished, the paper was directed for the 
duchess ‘dowager,and given to Anne Shelley, 
to deposit and lock in the drawer of a writ- 
ing table, with an injunction to make the 
subject known immediately on the testatrix’s 
demise, which was done accordingly. The 
few legacies it contains are chiefly to her 
mother, brother, and sisters, accom 
nied with expressions of fervent affection 
and attachment. To her mother, 6002. per 
annum, and after her death * to Prudhoe ;” 
3507. per annum to each of her sisters, and 
to Mrs. W. S. Gilpin, a bequest of 5007, a 
silk note-case, &c. To her sisters, Agnes 
and Emily, her jewels; and to the Duke 
and Duchess of Northumberland the selec- 
tion of any article they pleased as a remem- 
brance. Servants are particularly mentioned. 
‘Anne Shelley’s legacy is 50/. The personals 
are sworn under 35,0007. 
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BEDFORDSHIRE. 


| At Hinwick-house, the lady of Richard 
of a daughter. 
a Mr. Wm, Islip of Melchbourn, to 
4 bull of Wellshamstead. 
] At Bedford, Mr. James Brown—At ' 


lontuity Maqg.—No. 76. 


Putenhall, Einma, wife of the Rev. John’ King 
Martyn. 
BERKSHIRE. 


Marvied.] At Reading, Mr. Charles Lock, to 
Miss ‘Durban—Mr, Samuel Young, surgeon, to 
Eliza. only dsughter of Mr, Horwood of Waltham 
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—At Wokingham. J. 11. Coward, of Berner’s-street, 
London, to Sophia, second daughter of Barthelo- 
mew Browne, esq, of the former place. 

Died} At Abingdon, George Hawkins, esq, the 
oldest member of that corporation, 64—At Frils- 
ham-house, Robert Hayward, esq. at an advanced 
age—At Reading, Thos. Newbery, esq. 68--Mrs. 
Mary Annesley, 84—Mrs. Lawrence of Belle Vue, 
near Reading—At Humpstead Norris, Mr. Hay- 
ward, supposed to have died worth 200,000/.— 
The Rev. Charles Jesse, Rector of Compton, and 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRB. 


Married } At Great Marlow, Mr. Wm: Holmer, 
of London, to Miss Elizabeth Webb, of the former 
place—At Eton College, Mr. Bird, ast:onomical 
lecturer, to Miss Eliza Binfeild—At Iver, Maurice 
Swabey, jun. of Langley Marsh, to Frances, only 
daughter of tle late Charles Clowes, esq. of Dela- 
ford—At Wavenden—Mr. William Odel, to Mrs. 
Martha Mabley—At Hauslope, Mr. Ioel Cox, to 
Elizabeth, eldest danghter of Mr. George Cox. 

Died} At Oiney, Mr. James Andrews, after 
breakfasting in his usual state of health, was sud- 
denly taken ill, and died in a few minutes—At 


. High Wycombe, Mrs, Aan Fowler, the well known 


hostess of the Faloon inn, 65—At Newport Pagnell, 
Mr. Henry Adams, 26, 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


The Rev. H. Godfrey, B.D. one of the Senior Fel- 
lows, is elected President of Queen's College, Cam- 
‘bridge, in the room of the late Rev. Dr. Milner. 

Married.] At Trumpington, Mr. John Peachey 
of Burwell, to Miss Morris—At Cambridge, Mr. 
Wm. Burrell, to Mrs. French—At Ditton, John 
Bartlett, esq. of Trinity College, to Mrs, Stewart, 
eldest daughter of Thas. Bond, esq. of Cambridge. 
. Died.] At an advanced age, Mr. Wm. Gurford, 
oneof the aldermen of the corporation of Cam- 
‘bridge—At Newmarket, Mr. R. Holme, of the Star 
‘inn, TO—At Oakington, Mrs, Webster, mother of 
‘the Rev. Thomas Webster, vicar of that parish, 77 
‘—At Littleport, in.the g5th year of his age, Mr. 
‘Richard Sindall, farmer. His wife died about four 
years since, aged 95; they were married in 1746; 
-and lived happily together: for upwards of 70 years, 
and at the time of Mrs. Sindall’s death, five gene- 
-rations of the family were in existence—At Co- 


near Ely, Mr. Charles Clay—In the College, 


‘Bly, Mrs. Harwood, relict of John Harwood, esq. 
of Exning, Suffolk, 82. 
: CHESHIRE. 


Births.) At Gresford Lodge, the lady of Wm. 
Egerton, esq. of a daughter—At the Old Bank, 


- Chester, the lady of B. G. Granville, e39. of a . 


daughter. . 

.. dfarried.] At Chester, Thos. Fluitt,’ esq.. jun. 
to Eliza, second d of E, O. Wrench, esq.— 
At Astbury, Mr. John Tunicliffe, of Stone, to 
Frances, only daughter of Charles Lockett, esq. of 
Congleton—At Koutsford, Mr, Robert Partington 
of Stockport, to Miss Martha Davis. 


Died.] At Chester; John Lloyd, esq. late of the 


civil service at Bengal, 73—The lady of Major 
Deshon—At Hoole Lodge, the Rev. James Hamil. 
Ward; A. M.—At Middlewich, Anne, wife of 





[May . 


Miss Weston, 37—George Bernard, esq. of Gor 
Stuge, inspector of taxes for this county and North 
Wales, 55—At Tarvin, Mrs. Higginson, 77— At the 
Parsonage, Stockport, aged 75, the Rev. Charles 
Prescot, nearly 40 years rector of that parish; 
whose loss as a most active mugistrate for the 
counties of Chester and Lancaster, will be severely 
felt, particularly in that distarbed district, having 
upremittingly devoted, during a long life, and at 
periods the most eventful, to his duties as a magis. 
trate, the whole of the time he could spare from 
the care of bis parish, to the privation, in a great 
degree, both of health and comfort. Mr. Prescot's 
best eulogium will, however, be found in the well 
known fact, that in the performance of his duty to 
the public, he did, by the mildness of his manners 
and inflexible integrity, coneiliate and secure the 
confidence and respect of the people, against whom 
he was ender the continual necessity of exerting it, 


CORNWALL. 


Birth.} At Liskeard, the lady of the Rev, W 
Hobbyn, of male twins. 

Married.) At Redruth, Mr. James Brag, to 
Miss Noel—At St. Just, Robert Blake, esq. to 
Ursula, youngest daughter to the late Nichulas 
Symons, esq. of Polsath—At Lostwithie], M. John 
Baron to Miss Littleton—At Falmouth, Mr. Robt. 
Glaésson, of Crowan, to Mrs. Pawson—Mr. Philpott 
to Miss Godolphin—John Spettigue Mill, esq. of 
St. Giles in the Heath, to Mary, only daughter of 
John Mill, esq. of Pyeworthy, Devon. 

Died.) At St. Columb, Miss Maria Rouse, 17— 
At Truro, Mr. James Pasco, a respectable school- 
master of that plece, 66—Mr. Pavid John, 74—At 
Ponsanooth, near Penryn, Mr. Joseph Poole—At 
‘Launceston, Mr. Michael Frost, alderman of that 


borough—At Marazion, Hannibal Carnow Blewett © 


esq. 51 a 
CUMBERLAND. 


Birth.] At Carlisle, the lady of Wm. Hodgson 
esq. .of Houghton House, of a daughter. ‘ 
Married.) tw Carlisle, Mr. John Marray to 
Mrs. Mary Hargreaves—At Crossthwaite, Samuel 
Irwin Hoyle, esq. of London, to Miss Maria Clack 
of Skiddaw. Lodge, near Keswick—Mr. Allison, 
“surgeon of Keswick, to Miss Grace Scott, of Pict 
Nest near Keswick—At Eskdale, the Rev. R. 
Pooley, to Miss Margaret Porter of Low Holm. 
Died.} At Wreay, near Carlisle, the wife of the 
Rev. Wm. Gaskin—At Wigton, Mr. John Nixon, 
B84—At Churchtown, Mr. John Cartner, 90—At 
Cockermouth, Nancy, wife of Mr. Joseph Stoddart 
—At Seaton, near Workington, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wales, aged 10% years and ‘six ‘months! 


DERBYSHIRE. 


Married.}. At Mickleover, the Rev. John Hare, 
A. B.‘of. Repton, to Miss Wade. 
Died.| At Chesterfield, Mr. T. Brown—Mr. 
France— Mrs. Wright—At Staveley, near Chester- 
John Hall, of the 4th veteran battalion, 
60—At Dunstan Hall, Miss Anne Susan Smith—At 
Bolsover, Thomas Brailsford, esq. 78—At Matlock, 
Mr. . of the Old Bath—At Youlgreave, 
Stephen elland, esq.—At Bassington, Mr. George 
Chariton, 73. 
oo DEVONSHIRE. 
The Rev, Thomas Cleave, B. A. is appointed to 
‘the mastership of the grammar-school, Totness 
The Rev. John Hodgkin is preferred to the vice 
age of Northmolton, void by the resignation of the 
Rev. Andrew Irvine: patron Eas! Morley. 
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Chat ybeate Spring.—A discovery has been made 
at Landalph, on the grounds of the Rev. F. V. J. 
Arondell. About two years since some miners, 
aitracted by a deep ochreons incrustation of a 
sock, obtained permission to drive an adit in 
gearch of a nyneral lode. The adit was driven 
three or four fathoms, and the work then discon- 
tinged. In a few months after, the bottom of this 
adit was covered with a ferruginous or ochi cous 
sediment, which has now increased to a consider- 
able depth ; and it bas been ascertained to proceed 
from a considerable stream oozing through the rock 
ofa highly chalybeate nature. The water has been 
analyzed, and found to be more strongly impreg- 
gated with iron than Tunbridge or Islington, 

Births.) At Alston House, near Ashburton, the 
lady of the Rev. J. Templer, of a daughter —At 
Bideford, the lady of Peter Pasmoie, esq. of a 
son and heir. 

Married.) At Exeter, Thos. Wren, esq. major 
in the Madras army, to Delitia Montague, youngest 
daughter of Vice-admiral Barton, of Dix's Field— 
At Berry-Pomeray, Edward, youngest son of Peter 
Manico, esq. of Dock, to Mary, second daughter of 
W, Pulling, esq. of True-street House, near Tut- 

-At Powderham, Mr. W.EHutchings, of Exwill 
Barton, to Miss Hannah Badvock, of Exminster.— 
At Whimple, Edward Frood, esq. of Exminster, to 
Miss Smith—At Littleham, Robert Pouget, esq. of 
the Engineer corps, Bombay Presidency,, to Eliz. 
Anne, daughter of Dr. Paget, of Exmouth—At 

the Rev. Richard Ellicombe, prebendary 
» so cathedral, to Eliza, eldest daughter of 
the Rev, John Swete, of Oxton House. 

Died.] At Exeter, Mr. Tothill, a partner in the 

of Granger and Co.—William Parker, esq. 
Moore, relict of the late John Russell 
esq. of Cadeleigh Court— Mrs. Sarah Cot- 
84—At Plymouth, Capt. John Hart, 55— 
aS widow of Capt. Hursk, 89—At Ottery, 
» Mary, Frances, wife of John Ellis Lee, esq.— 
near Cullumpton, Charles Leigh, esq. 
Barustable, Capt. Isaac Fennieres, R. N. 


, DORSETSHIRE. 
f Meth.) At Litehet Parsonage, the ledy of the 
av. E Luke Dillon, of a son. 
+} At Charmouth, the Rev. B. H, 
Drucy, of Eton College, to Catherine Smith, eldest 
laghter of John Bean; esq. of Cierham House, 
Sussox—At Litchet, Josepls Keynes, esq. of King- 
fon to Miss Mary Edworthy—At-Stower Provost, 
Lodder, to Miss Jane Hayter— Francis 
rRumboll, esq. of Purton, to Miss Sophia 
Dor re, of Weston. 
} At Poole, Mrs. Elizabeth Waterman, 59— 
enly, aged 63, Mr. J. Hunt, more than 40 years_ 
Raster of the boarding-school at Fifehead Magda- 
Py this county—At Sherboine, Mrs. Helyar— 
» Stephen Digby, R. N. of Stourton Caundle, 
Be DURHAM, 


-} At Stockton, Mr. C. Hunter, to Miss 
t Nichols. 

| At Durham, Anne, wife of Mr. Thos. 
e, jun. alderman of that city—At Bishop- 
Ellen, youngest daughter of the late 
lasterman, esq. 21—At Darlington, Mrs. 
, 82—At Streatlam High House, Mrs. Dobe 
-At Bishop Auckland, at an advanced age, 
+ Thomas Coakson, late vicar of Kirby 
in Westmoreland. 
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“ sm ESSEX. 
- At Upminster, the lady of P. Z, Cox, 
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esq. of a son and heir—At Hale End, Woodford, 
the lady of William Cox, esq. of a son—At Witham 
Lodge, the lady of W. W. Luard, esq. of a sou— 
At Blackmore, the lady of C. R. Preston, esq. of a 
son and heir. 

Married | At Kirby te Soken, Wm. Willement, 

esq of Norwich, to Miss Mary Sparling, of [ill 
House Kirby—John, eldest son of John Schneider, 
esq of Southgate, to Caroline, third daughter of 
John Wilkins, esq. of Chigweli—At Malden, Fisher 
Unwin, of Coggleshall, to Eliza Houston, of Great 
St. Helen's, London—At Coggesiall, the Rev. 
Algernon Wells, to Eliza, third daughter of Mr. 
John Goufrey—Joha Boghurst, esq. of Great Bent- 
ley Lodge, to Frances, youngest daugliter of Z. 
Piggot, of Mucking Hall, esq. 

Died] At Chelmsford, the Rev. Sam. Douglas, 
58. He had been pastor of the Independent con- 
gregation 34 years—At Barking, Mr. Jas. Walker, 
60—At Walthamstow, Elizabeth, wife of Samuel 
Thorp, esq, and mother of Alderman Thorp of Lon- 
don, deeply regretted by her family and friends— 
At Bellericay, Mi»s Charlotte Churchill, 25—At 
East Thorp, Grace, wife of the Rev: John Applebce 
—At Mitcham, in Surry, the Rev. C. T. Heathcote, 
D.D, rector of Little Wigborough. 


5 GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The election of the Master of the Ceremonies 
took place at Cheltenham, on the @2ist of last. 
month. The candidates were Capt. Smyth, Capt. 
Clough, and Capt. Marshall. The nu:nbcrs were 
for Capt. M., 228; Capt. C., 200; and ( apt. S., 21. 
The former was declared duly elected. 

Married.) Capt. Bradstock, of the Royal North. 
Gloucester Militia, to Marianne, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Wm. Beale of Newent—Mr. Robt. 
Phelps of Ledbury, attorney, to Miss Iarriet. 
Moore of Broadwater, near Kidderminster—At 
Leonard Stanley, the Rev. George Hough, senior 
chaplain to the government at the Cape of Good 
Hope, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late 
Samuel Plolbrow, esq. 

Died] At Gloucester, Mrs, ChaniJler, widow of 
R. C., esq.—The Rev. Ebenezer Cornell, formerly 
miuister of the Southgate Meeting, and afterwards 
of Painswick, 86—At Spa Villas, near Gloucester, 
Mrs. Hughes, 80—At the Lodge, near Tewkesbury, 
in the 87th year of his age, Jolin Morrison, esq. of 
Hammersmith, co. Middlesex—At Stroud, Eliza- 
beth, fourth daughter of the late, and sister of the 
Rev. Richard Huntley, of Boxwell Court—At Al. 
kerton, Sarah, wife of Wm. Veel, esq. youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. R. Huntley—At Castle 
Godwin, Richard Lake, esq. 68—At Bowden Hall, 
near Gloucester, Louisa, youngest daughter of the 
late James H. Byles, esq.—At Rutford, Mr. Win. 
Holder, 81—At Cheltenham, General Kemmis, col. 
of the 40th regt. Hehad been distinguished through 
many years of active service, aud has left behind 
bim-the character of a brave and gallant officer— 
Mrs. Gellard, wife of the Rev. G. Gellard—At 
Maisemore, newr Gloucester, John Rogers, an agri- 
eultural labourer, in the 107th year of his age!— 
At. Wotton-under Edge, in her 19th year, Faony, 
wife of BE. Austin, esq. and daughter of David’ 
Ricardo, esq. M.P., of Gatcomb Park—At Duesley, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Tippetts, 83. 

Melancholy Catustrephe!—At Weymouth, in 
her 32d year, Miss Maria Louisa Vizard, youngest 
daughter of the laie Wm. Vizard, esq. of Dursley, 
In her death is exhibited an awful proof of the un- 
certainty of this life, and of the danger attending 
water excursions in small pleasure-boats. She, in 
perfect health, had, with two other female acquaint- 


attoes, accompanied a near relative and dear friend 
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to. Weymouth; and, on the fatal day, went out 
with the two other females, a man-servant, and one 
boatman, for a sail in Weymouth bay ; when, in 
tacking to return, the boat upset! Being cear the 
shore, the melancholy occurtence was seen by the 
inhabitants ; and, by the humane conduct of a 
gentleman, who, regardless of his own safety, 
planged into the water, the lives of all were saved 
except the above-mentioned lady. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

Improvements in Southampton.—The vew 
large Chapel, Above Bar, will shortly be opened ; 
the old one is taken down, and the view trom the 
street is thereby greatly improved. Plans have been 
laid for four new streets, which are already laid out 
near the canal, where a foot-path is now laying 
with paving stones, for the accommodation ofthe 
purchasers of lots. 

The wumber of poor-rates levied in the parish of 
Alverstoke, last year, was seven less (amount ubout 
19002.) than in the last year, though a consider. 
able sum was expended for machinery and mate- 
rials, necessary for the employment of the paupers. 
‘Phe average cost for victualling each individual 
was less than 3d. per day. The godd effects of 
the manufactories established, and the schools 
formed, have already becoine apparent.—Gengoral 
Neville fulfils the important daties of visitor. ~ 

Bi?th.] At Portsmouth, the Jady of Edward 
Carter, esq. of a son. 

Married.] The Rey. Robert Austen, rector of 
Steventon, to Eleanor, second daughter of Henry 
Jackson, esq. of Sloane-terrace, Kuightsbridge—At 
Portsea, Mr. George Lewis Mussey, of Fisherton 
Ongar, to Miss Jane Martha Mott, of the former 

lace. 

. Died.} At Winchester, Mr. Willis, 66—Mrs. 
Gauntleit, 65—At Romsey, Thomas Hall, esq. one 
of the aldermen of that corporation—At Gosport, 
Thomas Biddicombe, esq. 66—At Crofton House, 
mear Titchfield, William Gemnnell, esq. 87—At 
Newport, Isle of Wight, Mrs. Ann Townshend, 8% 
—Miss Packe, 80—Mr,. Wm. Hewlett, 57—Mr. J. 
Steane, merchanut. 


Re HEREFORDSHIRE. 
. Birth.) At Ross, the lady of J. Holder, esq. of 
@ sou. 

Married.) At Bredenbury, Mr. John Knapp, 
jun. to Jane, eldest daughter of the late Mr. T. 
Qwen, both of Worcester—Thos. Taylor, esq. of 
London, to Mary, third daughter of Col. Sir John 
Geers Cotterell, bart. of Garnons—At Rosemaund, 
Mr. Golden, to Marianne, youngest daughter of 
the late Henry Pitt, esq.—John Nicholson, esq. of 
Castle Keran, county of Meath, captain in the 5th 
royal veteran battalion, to Anne, eldest daughter 
of James L. Harris, esq. of the Moor—At Ross, J. 
Ballinger, esq. of Chalford, Gloucestershire, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Simon Woodall, of Hartle- 
ton—Thomas Grove, ‘esq. of Swansea, to Miss 
Hathway of Hereford—At Bridstow, Mr. Charles 
Biss, of Hereford, to Miss Elizabeth Wiltshire, of 
Wilton, near Ross, vis ' 

Died.] In St. Owen's street, Hereford, the Rev. 
W. Hollings, 74. He was found dead iu his house, 
where he resided alone—At Hereford, Wm. Hig- 
gins, esq. of Middlewood—Mrs. Weaver, 66—At 

» Mr. Barker, 83—At Ross, John, only son 
of Mr. Cooke; solicitor, 13—At Stoke Edith, Mr. 
Wm. Allen, 65—Mrs; Eleanor Cox, of Barton, 
oi HERTFORDSHIRE. 

_ The annual meeting of the saving banks institu- 
tion for this county was held at Hertford on the 


4th ult. and was very numerously, and mest re. 
spectably attended, the Marquis of Salisbury, as 
patron of the establishment, was in the chair 
The sums deposited in the county bank, and dis. 
trict banks, appeared to be as follows :— 
County Bank - - 651,708 0 7 
Watford . - - 20,433 4 3 
Hitchin - + + 6,839 8 g 
Baldock - -+- «+ - 368618 3 





82,667 11 10 





Died.) At Kasebworth, Mrs, Catherine Price, 
wife of the Rev. M. P. rector of this parish, 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


Birth.) At Staughton House, the lady of Lieut.. 
Gen. Onslow, of a daughter. 

Married.) At St. Ives, Mr. Charles Newby, to 
Miss Mary Whitechurch, of Harlton, Cambridge. 
shire. 

Died.} At Huntingdon, on his road to Leaming. 
ton Spa, the Rev. Thomas Edwards, LL.D. vicar 
of Histon, Cambridgeshire—At Sawtry, Mr. Hart, 
farmer—At Pertephall Cottage, near Kimbolton, 
Emma, third wife of the Rev. John King Martyn, 
$2—At Offord, Thomas Sismey, esq. 67. 


KENT. 


The Hon. and Rev. Wm. Eden, son of Lord 
Henley, is preferred to the vicarage of Beakes. 
bourn, and rectory of Harbledown, both vacant by 

“the decease of the Rev. John Tobe: patron, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Canterbury.—Mr. Gostling’s buildings for the 
preparation of gas-light for this city are nearly 
completed.—The orchestra upon the Donjon Field, 
has been lately removed. Ap adjoining piece of 
land having been presented to the public by Mr. 
Geo. Neame, a subscription is commenced for the 
purpose of enclosing it, extending the shrubbery, 
and making fuither improvements, under the di- 
rection of a committee of the corporation of the 
city. 

Married.) At Canterbury, Mr. John Rigden, 
of Whitstable, to Miss M. Ansell, of this city—At 
Westgate, Mr. Blake, brewer, to Miss Linom—At 
Farningham, W. C. Lempriere, esq. captain in the 
royal artillery, to Harriet, daughter of Thomas 
Reid, esq.—The Rev. E. M. Willan, of Queenbo- 
trough, to Harriet, youngest daughter of the late 
Marcus Dixon, of Barwell Court, Surrey—At Ro- 
chester, Lieut. H. B. Skinner, of the marines, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of the late Dr. Day, of 
Maidstone—At Tenterden, Mr. H. Daval, to Miss 
M.- Rhodes—At Charlton, Philip Bond, esq. K. N. 
to Miss: Elizabeth Augusta Lafargue, of Husband 
Bosworth, Leicestershire—At Hunton, Robert 
Currey, esq. to Charlotte, third daughter of the 
Rev. Wm. Lipscomb. 

Died.] At Canterbury, Mrs. Laws—Mrs. Sarah 
Foreman, 52—Mr. John Thomsov, 65—At the Lit- 
tle Hermitage, near Rochester, David Day, ¢sq. 
81—At the College, Maidstone, Mrs. Corrall, relict 
of the late R. C. esq. 86—Mr. Edw. Ellis, common 
councilman: being elected to that office in 1776— 
At Cranbrook, Mr. Waters, printer, 63—At Chat- 
him, Isaac’ Moss, gent. 77—At Woolwich, aged 16, 
after a very ‘ong illness, Agnes Boys, youngest 
daughter of Mr. S. B. Harman, bookseller. 


LANCASHIRE. 


On the 12th ult. the new church, dedicated te 
All Saints, at Manchester, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Chester, The building is spacious sad 
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, calculated to hold ¢£,000 persons. The 

exceeds in beauty and material, perhaps, 

one in the kingdom, and the organ is remark- 
able for its fine tone and great power. 

Births.) At Manchester, the lady of T. J. Traf- 
ford, esq. of a son—At the Vicarage, Bolten, the 
lady of the Rev. Prebendary Slade, of a daughter. 

Married.) At Manchester, Mr. John Tattersall, 
of Oldham, to Miss Deighton, of A:rdwick—At 
Ashtcn-uader- Line, Mr. John Simpson, to Miss 
Mary Sidebotiam, of Houghton—At Warrington, 
Mr. John Rawlinson, solicitor, to Miss Sibella 
Morris. 

‘Died.). At Manchester, Miss Martha Molineux 
~At Salford, Mr. James Ashley, 85--Mr. Richard 
Turner, of Deansgate—At Warrington, J. Alder- 
sna,.esq.— Mrs. Ann Crompton, 66—At Liverpool, 
John Myers, esq. of Crosby, 62—Mr. Edward 
Halton, 23— At Chipping, Rachael, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. J, Carlisle, vicar—At 
Worsley, Mrs. Burgess, wife of J. B. esq.—At 
Ashton-under-Line, Mr, James Ogden, surgeon, 64. 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 


‘The Rev. 11. Brown has been instituted to the 
rectory of Aylestone, on the presentation of the 
Duke of Rutland. 

Died.] At North Kilworth, E. Turvile, gent. 76 
At Nether Broughton Lodge, Mrs. Hill, 75—At 
Bdmondthorpe, Mrs. Hack, 31. 


? : 
out LINCOLNSHIRE. 


eters general, on the petition of the 
itants of Swineshead, Bicker, Donington, 
Quadring, and Gosberton, have established a daily 
post from those towns to meet the Boston up-mail 
at Gosberton Bar, and return on the arrival of the 


oe All persons having correspondence 









any of the above towns, should, if the letters 
by Stilton (or from the South), direct “ near 
ialding ;” if from the North, “ near Boston.” 

it Boston. J. P. tollway, esq. is chosen mayor 
the ensning year. 

[tis intended to establish an agricultural so- 
Hiety at Holbeach; a situation in which such an 
pititution is likely to be attended with beneficial 

















a.) ‘At Gainsborough, Henry Spurr, esq, 
or, to Eleanor, daughter of the Rev. A, 
€, rector of West Retford—At Sleaford, Mr. 
: Ge Rickett to Miss Thompson—At Boston, 
fr. George Hart to Miss Hannah Cheyney—At 
» Mr. John Purvey, to Miss Mary Bur- 
At Scawby, near Brigg, Mr. 8. Nicholson, 
iis Ses. Marsh—At West Keal, Mr,. Francis 
aged 59, to Mrs. Treland, aged 48, being 
wife,.and the bride’s third husband ! 

ed.) At Red Hall, Caroljne, fourth daughter 
“ ate Richard Gibbeson, esq. of Lincotn, 17 
iatham, Mrs. Mary Porter, 77. She had 
tied 55 years, and mother of six sons and 
agian George Allen,65—The Rev. 
Gery, rector of Toynton, St. Peter's; and 
, All Saints, 79—At Spilsby, in the 75th 
Piss age, Mr. Edward Smith, who was one 
fimeet unguler characters in the kingdom: 
y fithin a very few years, it was his constant 
@ to ride on a bull, and instead of smoking 
©, he had his hay salted, and smoked it in- 
the plant. By his will he directed that 
y should be carried to the grave by poor 
} were to be paid 5s, each ; that the fune- 
take place early in the morning, and 
» of his relatives or friends should attend, 
be worn by them on his account, 
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under a forfeiture of their respective legacies—At 
Haydon, near Grantham, Francis Naylor, gent. 91 
—At Louth, Mr. Rich. Rogerson,34~Mr. Day, ef 
Calcethorp, 58—At Walkringham, Mr. Richard 
Besson, 77—At Boughton House, near Asgaerby, 
Wm. Howet, esq.71—In London, whither he had 
gone for surgical assistance, aged 70, the Rev. J. 
Grantham, (formerly of Lincoln college, Oxford,) 
vicar of Caduey, and also of Wayth. He resided 
for upwards of 40 years at Ashby, near Great 
Grimsby. His neighbourhood has lost an upright 
man, and his family one of the best of fathers. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


Birth.) At Usk, the lady of Wm. Adams Wil- 
liams, esq. of a son, 

Married.}] At Ragland, M:. Philip Morgan, of 
Bryngwyn, to Miss Morgan, of Berthlanding. 

Died.) At her residence, Over Monnow, at a 
very advanced age, Mrs. Bellamy. 


NORFOLK. 


The Rev, Wm. Colby is instituted to the rectory 
of Clippesby, on the presentation of Dover Colby, 
of Great Yarmouth, esq. 

Birth.] At Hopland Hall, the lady of John Pen- 
rice, esq. of a son. 

Married.] At Yarmouth, John Goate Fisher, 
esq. to Charlotte, daughter of the Rev. R. Turner, 
and niece to the Dean of Norwich—The Rev, 
Thomas Dade. rector of Broadway and Bin- 
combe, Dorset, to Jane, youngest daughter of the 
late Col. Lloyd, of Bawdeswell—Mr. T. Mayhew 
to Mary Ann Gibson—Mr. John Clarke to Miss 
Mary Duncan—Capt. T. J. Turner, of the East 
India Company's service, to Miss Jane Bawtree, 
of Colchester—At East Harling, James Read, 
gent. to Mrs, Mitchell. 

Died.} In St. Peter's, Mancroft, Norwich, Mr, F. 
Daniels, 80-—Mrs. Mary Elliott, 36—Mrs. Shepherd, 
wife of Capt. S. S. 43—In St. Andrew’s, John 
Lovick, esq. 63—At Yarmouth, Mr. Jonathan Al- 
cock, many years a faithful servant in the family of 
Dawson Turner, esq. 50—Mr. Francis Ridde!! Rey- 
nolds, 22—At Ormesby, aged 69, the Rev. Wm. 
Christopher Taylor, rector of Filby and Clippesby 


‘—At Shipdam, Mr. Richard Thurrold, 72. He has 


bequeathed 1002. to the Norfolk and Norwich hos- 
pital, and a like sum to the hospital for the blind, 
both legacies free of duty—At Shropham Hall, the 
Rev. James Thurlow Tompson, 25—At Morley 
Hall, near Wymondham, after a lingering illness, 
Anna, third daughter of Mr. Vassar, 21—At Down- 
ham Market, Sarah, wife of Mr. Wales, surgeon. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Births.]. At Peterborough, the lady of Wm, W. 
Squire, esq. of a son and heir—At Finedon, the 
lady of the Rev. Mr. Paul, of a son. 

Married.] At.Northampton, Mr. W. H. Jebn- 
son, to Miss Sarah Turner—Mr. Galloway, of 
Manchester, to Miss E. Johnson, of this town—Mr. 
Edward Heighington, to Miss Elizabeth Blissard— 
At Casterton Magna, Mr. Jolin Clare, of Helpstone, 
(the Northamptonshire poet, whose productions 
have deservedly excited so much notice), to 
Martha, daughter of Mr. Wm. Turner, farmer, 
the poet’s “ Patty of the Vale."—At Tawcaster, 
Mr, John Perry, of Green’s Norton Mills, to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Mr. Pickering Phipps, of Nor. 
thampton—At Wappenham, Mr. Thomas Greaves, 
of Althorpe, to Miss Coates, of the former place— 
At Caston, Edward Gibbons, esq. to Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Cookson. 

Died.) At Northampton, Mrs. Ann Scriven, 80 
—Mrs. Shaw, T5—At ~Meulten, Mr. Maaning, a 
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very considerable farmer, and a man of the 
strictest integrity, 66——Mrs. Ann Dolben, sister of 
the late Sir William Dolben, of Finedon, bart. g5— 

At Peterborough, Mr. Robert Miller, 60—Mrs, 
Mewburn, 61—At Daventry, Mrs. Ashworth, 66— 
At Kingsthorp, Mrs. Gardner, 63—At Tawcester, 
Mr. Semuel Wood, 64—At Thorp Malsor, Mrs. 
Klizabeth Stonton, 76—At Yardley Hastings, Mary 

wife of the Rev. Johan Hoppus. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


The foundation stone of the Grammar School 
at Berwick, was laid on March 22d, by Lord 
Ossulton, in the presence of the mayor and many 
spectators. Ilis lordship expressed bis earnest 
- wish that the building might prosper, and that 
learning might flourish. 

Married.) At Percy Main, Mr. James Sander. 
son, to Miss Dorothy Hails—At St. Andrew Anck- 
land, Mr. Thomas Parkinson, of Bishop Auckland, 
to Miss E. Grabham, of London—At Barnard 
Castle, Mr. William Bell, to Miss Hannah Ar- 
rowsmith, . 

Died.} At Bishop Auckland, the Rev. Thomas 
Cookson, formerly rector of Colmer and Priors 
Dean, in Hampshire, and late of Kirby Stephen, ia 
Westmoreland—At Windleston, Mr. John Pallister 
—At Throptos, Honest John Bolam, 92, who, 
during thisty-six years was groom and buntsman 
to the Claveriug family at Callaly, and was never 
known to utter an oath—At Langholm, Mr. An- 
thony Eledley, surgeon, 34; returning from Westen- 
kirk at a lete hour, he wandered from the road, 
and fell into the Esk—At North Shields, Mr. 
Benjamin Royal, ship-owner—At Broomhall, near 
Corbridge, Capt. Joho Brand Umfreville, R. N. 
the lest male descendant of that ancient and 
honourable family. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


. Birth.) At the Rectory, Carlton, the lady of 
—— Goodenough, prebendary of Carlisle, 
@ Son. 

Merried.}) Ms. Wm. Upwia,.of Luxford, to 
Sarah. youngest deughter of the lale Owen Owen, 
esq.-At Newark, Mr. Garrett, of Lendon, to 
Miss Maria Drury, of Mansfield—Mr. Jonn Bexon, 
ef Oxton, to Miss Susanuah Marchant, of Notting- 
ham 


Died.} At Nottiagham, Maria, wife of the Rev: 
Richard Alliott, of Castle Gate—Mrs. Wyer, relict 
of John Wyer, gent.—Mr. Thomas Prentice, 83— 
Mr. John Burrows, 76—Mr. Daniel Lacey, 75~ 


Frances, daughter of James Orme, esq.—At Tours, 
in France, Lydia, wife of John Smith Wright, esq. 
of Bulcote Lodge, in this —At Staunton, 
Mrs. Dorothy Barker, 71—At well, at an 
advanced age, Mrs. Elizabeth Goodchild. 


OXFORDSHIRE, 


Oxford, April 8.—It appears by a summary of 
the members of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, in their Calendars, for 1819 and 1820, 
that the following is the number :— 

1819 Oxford. Members of Convocation 1874 

— = ——— onthe Books 3984 
1820 _ of Convocation 1875 
— —-———  ——-—-— on the Books 4102 
1819 Cambridge Members of the Senate 1 
— oe on the Boards 














Married.) At Oxford, The Rev. Henry Richards 
of Magdalen Hall, to Miss Richardson—Mr. Peter 
Westall, to Miss Rayston, formerly of Wakefie)y— 
Mr. Thomas Beawell, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
Sir Edward Hitchings—At Sarsiien, Samuel Tre. 
hauk Kekewick, of Peamore, Devon, to Agatha 
Maria Langston, fourth daughter of the late John 
Langston, esq. of Sarsden House—At Chipping. 
Norton, Hullaman Jam, esq. of Burton-on the-hi)), 
72, to Miss Amelia Mary James, of the former 
place, 28; the bridegroom had been confined to 
his bed upwards of three years, sud was surported 
to church on crutches ! 

Died.) At Heuley, Mrs. Ann Tarper, widow of 
Col. Gabriel Huarper—Jane, wife of William 
Combes, esq.—At Witney, Mr. John Collier, 76~ 
At Hill House, Souldeen, Miss Westcar, only sur. 
viving child of the late Thomas Westcar, esq.— 
Of apoplexy, in his rooms at Christ Church Col. 
lege, Thomas Cunliffe, esq. Commoner of that 
Society—The Rev. J. P. Hewlett, M A. of Mag- 
dalen College, leaving a wife and five children to 
lament hisloss—Robert Ilayward, esq. of Feisham, 
House, at an advanced age. 


RUTLANDSHIRE. 


Married.) At Esseadine, Mr. John Benridge, 
to Miss Jane Pearson—At Whissendine, Mr. Johny 
Black, of Sowerby, Leicestershire, to Miss Frances 
Bryan. 

Died.] At Oakham, Mrs. Gibson, 68 ~ Mrs, 
Elizabeth Beaver, 8] —At Langham, in consequence 
of an injury received a few hours before from bis 
bull while feeding him, Mr. Swindler, 76—At 
Manton, Miss Lightfoot. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


The Rev. Kendrick Peck, of Manningford Bruce, 

Wilts, is preferred to the rectory of Ightford, 
on the presentation of Philip Justice, esq. of 
Bath. 
_ Births.) At Albrighton, the lady of Capt. W. 
P. Dana, of a daughter—At Winsley, the lady of J. 
B. Tipton, esq. of a son and heir—At Wrock. 
wardine, the lady of W. L. Childe, esq. M.P. ofa 
son. 

Married.} At Wrockwardine, George Evans, of 
Hadley Park, esq. to Miss Purton, of Cinddley 
House—Mr. Richard Hill, to Miss Martha Dixley, 
both of Trench. 

Died.) At Bridgnorth, Mrs. Goodwin, 77—At 
Nun Savage, Caroline Sykes, only daughter of the 
Rev, J. Hayton—At Muckley, Mr. Charles Roe, 
a respectable farmer, 52—-At Osbaston, Mrs. Lloyd, 
76—At Ludlow, Mrs. Pearce—At Abbots Betton, 
Mr. Aston, a respectable farmer, 6s. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


The Rev, D. Williams, A.M. is preferred to the 
rectory of Bleadon, in the diocese of Bath, on the 
Fesignation of the Rev. W. Pigott; patron, the 
Bishop of Winchester. 

Births.] At Ninehead Court, the lady of E. A. 
Sanford, esq. of ason—At Beauchamp Lodge, the 
lady ef Col. Raban, of a son—Bath, in Belvedere, 
the lady of the Rev. C. F. Fenwick, of a son—The 
lady of William Haygarth, esq. of a son—The lady 
ofthe Rev. Thomas Hale, of Lyde House, Sion 


Hill, a daughter. 


Married.) At Bath, Mr. James Keene, one of 
the Darcie of the Bath Journal, to Miss Diony- 
sio Barnes, of Heytesbury, Wilts—the Rev. H. D. 
Leeves, B.D. to Sophia Mary, second daughter of 
the late Lieut. Col, Houltaiu, of Bath—At Brids- 
water, B. Lovibond, esq. of Langport, to Miss E. 
Davies, of West Bower—At Walcot Church, Arnold 


























































Thompson, esq. Bist Regiment of Foot, to Miss 
Aon Maria Bunbury. 

Died.} In Gay-street, Bath, Mrs. Spragg, widow 
of the late Harvey Spragg, of Pulborough, Sussex, 
eéq. and daughter of the Rev. Dr. Randolph Mar- 
riot, of Darfield, Yorkshire, 88—Lieat. Gen. El- 
fiott, late Commandant of the Royal Marines. 
fle was an officer of, perhaps, the longest standing 
ia his Majesty's service, having borne arms in the 
poyal cause during the Rebellion in 1745—At 
Wells, Mr. Dod Perkins, organist of that cathedral. 
He was greatly respected, and eminent in his pro- 
fession, having studied and practised the organ 
ander the auspices of the cclebrated Dr. Hayes, of 
Oxford, who was not only in genius, but in bulk, 
the prototype of Mr. Perkins—At Bristol, 102, 
Bridget, relict of Cranfield Becker, esq.—Ann, 
wife of the Rev.-E. C. Greville, recter of St. 

en’s—In Milk-street, Bristol, 86, after a few 
days’ iliness, Mr. Thomas Mills, many years a re- 
le bookseller of that city, and formerly of 
. Beiug early impressed with genuine re- 

his conduct through life exhibited uniform 
ightness and piety—At Belton, Mr. Edward 
wards, 88~At Coombe head, near Chard, Mr. 

m. Walter, 22—At West Peunard, near Glaston- 
bury, at a very advanced age, Joseph Hellier, esq. 
At Bridgwater, Mr. E. Cogle, 85. ~ 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


bord Bagot, at his seat at Blithfield, had last 
e 725 pine-apple plants raised from the seed of 
one fruit, planted the preceding year; and from 
thet of another 321 plants; the largest. increase of 
the kind ever known in this kingdom. 
_ Married | At Wolverhampton, Mr. Daniel Bar- 
s, to Miss Sarah Meredith—Mr. William Esk- 
p Hervey, to Miss Mary Eborel, of Lichfield— 
Cheadle, Mr. James Bailey, of Manchester, to 
Vernon. 
-) At Stoke Rectory, Charles, second son 
‘the Rev. Oswald Leycester-—At Coppice House, 
Reynolds, esq.—At Fazeley, at an advanced 
i Peele, esq. brother of Sir Robeit Peele, 






pia SUPFOLK. 


: “ Marriea} At Bury, Mr. George Brand, to 
‘Miss Mary Ano Risbrook—At Eye, Mr. William 
‘Barrow, to Miss Anu Fox, of Brockford—James 
‘ yer Peasenhall Lodge, omy. to Miss Lucy 
lark, of Chediston. 
Bf } In London, 80, Arthur Young, ¢sq. of 
fadfieid, near Bury, Secretary to the Board of 
riculture—At the residence of Lady Blake, in 
ty, Dowager Lady Gage, grandmother of Sir 
: Gage, bart.84—At Beccles, William Crow- 
sq. formerly an eminent surgeon in that 
ang Sudbury, Mrs. Revell, wife of Géo. 
Well, esq. 68—At Lowestoft, Mrs. Pleasance 
We, widow of the late Robert Reeve, esq. 8!— 
lingham, Barbara, wife of the Rev. Arch- 
Gooch—At Chelsworth, Elizabeth, wife of 
lam Fowke, esq. late of Weston Hall—At 
Hall, Mrs. Mary Rushbrook, 95, whose 
life was an example of piety and. bene- 












































SURREY. 


ad.) At Beddington, the Rev. Richard 
of Mitcham, to Elizabeth Mary, only 
iter of the late James Window, esq.—At 
Mr. Dance, of Hartley-row, to Mrs. 


At Kingston, Lieut. Gen, Gabrie) J¥fh- 
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stone, of the East India Company's Service, 79— 
At Tooting Lodge, Mr. John Hovell, of Cambridge, 
70—On Richmond Gteenh, Samuel Ward, esq. 88— 
At Guildford, Mrs. Nealds, 70~At Leatherhead,. 
Mrs. Sarah Cole, 90—~At Great Bookham, after 
fifty years discharge of his pastoral duties, the Rev 
Samuel Cooke, vicar of that church, rector of 
Cotsford, Oxfordshire, and formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


SUSSEX. 


Died.} At Brighton, Mrs. Ralph Sneyd, widow 
of the Rev. Ralph Sneyd, L. L. B. rector of 
Jevington and Westham, Precentor of Ste Asaph, 
and Domestic Chaplain to his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. She was second daughter of the 
late Sir John Moore, baronet, and K.B. and Ad- 
miral of the Red, grandson of the Right Hon, 
Charles Moore, fourth Earl of Drogheda, ancestor 
of the present Earl—At Steyning, Mary, widow of 
the late Mi. Joho Parkinson, of Portslade—At 
West Ferle, Mrs. Elizabeth Martin—At River, 
William Bridger, esq. 72. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


The Rev. Samuel D’Oyley Peshal\, is instituted 
to the living of Morton Bagott, on the presentation 
of the Rev. Samuel Peshall—The Rey. William 
Squire Rufford, M.A. of Christ Church, Oxford, to 
the rectory of Binton; patron, the Marquis of 
Hereford. 

Married.) At Leamington, the Rev. A, Bromi- 
ley, to Miss Mary Lomax, of Harwood. 

Died.] At Park Hall, near Alcester, James 
Mitchell, esq. 87. 


WILTSHIRE. 


Birth.) At Chilmach rectory, the lady of the 
Hon, and Rev. A. Harris,of a daughter. 

Married.} At Salisbury, Mr. Batt to Miss 
Bath, of Cirencester—Mr. H, Brown to Miss J. 
James —At West Lavington, V. H. Mairis, esq. of 
the 78th Highlanders, to Elizabeth, second daugh- 
ter of Thomas Edwards, esq.—At Wardour Castle, 

‘Lieut.-colonel G. Macdonell, to the Hon. Lauta 
Arundell, second daughter of the late, and sister 
of the present Lord Arundell, of Irnham. 

Died.) At Salisbury, Mr. Wm. Harcourt— 
Mrs. Mary Rothwell—At Doanton, Mrs. Ann 
Winkworth, 74—At Tilshead, in the bloom of life, 
Miss Maria Lewis—At Pockeredge, Isabella, wife 
of Abraham Lloyd Eldridge, esq.—At Warmin. 
ster, Mr. Jarvis Hotise, 75—At Maddit’s Park, 
near Malmsbury, Mr. John Watts, 69—At Fuir- 
wood, near Westbury, Lucy, third daughter of the 
late Joseph Mortimer, of Trowbridge, esq. 46. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


The Rev. Henry Berry has been instituted to 
the rectory of Acton Beauchamp, on the presenta- 
tion of Harvey Wright, of Ormskirk, esq.—The 
Rev. Wm. Vernon, to the rectory of Hanbary, 
vacant by the death of the Rey. Mr. Burslem, on 
the presentation of Thos. Shrawley Vernon, esq. 

Died.]. At Worcester, Miss Catherine Pitt— 
Mrs. Hannah Lench, one of the oldest families of 
this city, 73—Miss Jones, only daughter of Mr. T. 
Jones, @aMigb-eweet, in this city—At Attwood, 
Miss Tay—Mrs. Weir, of Meer Geen Hall, 71— 
At Evesham, Mr. Thornas Marshall—At the June. 
tion House, near Stourbridge, Mr. J. Weston, 46, 


YORKSHIRE, 


‘On account of the great want of church accom. 
Medation, aad of other circumstances attending 
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the town of Sheffield, his Majesty's commissioners 
for building new churches have determined to 
grant out of the Parliamentary fund such sum as 
may be sufficient to defray the expense of build- 
ing three new churches therein, each capable of 
containing not less than 2,000 persons. 

A contract has been made to reduce Went Hill, 
near Ferrybridge, one of the stcepest between 
London aud Edinburgh. In some parts it is to be 
lowered fifteen yards in perpendicular height. 

The Rev. Francis Wrangham, M. A. F. R. S. is 
imstituted to the rectory of Thorp Basset, near 
Maiton.—The Rev. H. B. Tristram, to the vicar- 
age of Bramham ; patrons, the Dean and Chapter 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Birth.} At Bath, the lady of Richard Kennett 
Dawson, of Frickley Hall, of a daughter. 

Marricd.| In Leeds, the Rev. Francis T. Cook- 
son, M. A. minister of St. John’s charch, to Mary 
Ellen, eldest daughter of the Rev. R. Fawcett, 
vicar of that parish—At Hull, the Rev. A: Kidd, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. John Archbutt, of 
Cottingham—At Halifax, Geo. Armytage, esq. of 
Lightcliffe, to Mrs. Bates, of Halifax—In London, 
Andrew Samuel Barlow, esq. of Middlethorpe, 
near York, to Harriet, only daughter of the late 
Joshua Hamer, esq. of Halifax—At Cleasby, Rich. 
Binks, esq. of Hull, to Isabella, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late George Gordon, of Middleton Tyas. 
The bride is 53; and the bridegroom, who has 
been siz long months a widower, is upwards of 76. 

Died.) At Middleton Tyas, while in the act of 
dressing himself, Francis Hartley, esq. 42 —John 
Wrey, esq. an alderman, and formerly a banker of 
Hull, 66——At Scarbro’, Mr. John Hornsey, school- 
master, author of several elementary school books, 
66—At Beverley; Lieut. Gen. wamey, ° from the 
Grenadier Guards. 


WALES. 


Married.) At Holywell, Mr. Tart to Miss Jones 
—At Trefegiw ys, Montgomeryshire, Thomas Kin- 
sey, esq. to Miss Mary Evans, of Red House—At 
Swansea, T. Grove, esq. to. Miss Hathway, of 
Hereford. 

Died.}] At Wrexham, Sarah, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Wm. Browne—Elizabeth Whitley, in her 
106th year; shecould read the smallest print with. 
out the. use of glasses, and retained her faculties 
till the last ne of her life!—At Bridgend, the 

- Jady of the. Rev. T. Hancorve-Richard Warren, 
esq. formerly lient.col. in the 3d regt. of Guards, 
and brother to the Dean of Bangor—At Swansea, 
the Rey. Mr. Anderson, master of the free gram- 
mar school—At Glanbrane, near Swansea, Hanuah, 
wife of John Hadwen, esq.—At Cadoxton, . near 
Cardiff, of a rapid decline, Eaton Staanard Bar- 
rett, of the Middle Temple, esq. a native of Cork. 
His literary works are numerous both in prose and 
verse: he some dramatic pieces, and his 


W ales—Scotland—ZIreland. 


poeui of « Woman” has been read is avidity, as . 
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well as his burledque novel, entitled, “ The He. 
roine.” 


SCOTLAND. 


At Glasgow an institution is about to be formed 
for the encouragement of the fiue arts. An anual 
exhibition and a gallery form parts of the plan. 

Married.] At Blochairn, near Glasgow, Rode. 
rick Reach, esq. writer, in Inverness, to Miss Ayn 
Bethune, of Alness—At Edinburgh, Charles Bay. 
ley, esy. surgeon, to Christian, daughter of the 
late Charles Mackenzie, esq. writer. 

Died.}] At Insch, Mr. Alex. Braick, student jg 
divinity, at Aberdeen—At Brompton, near Lona. 
don, in the 42d year of his age, Dr. Thos. Brown, 
professor of moral philosophy in the university of 
Edinburgh. 


IRELAND. 


Married.] At Dublin, R. W. Bond, esq. of 
Clough, to Sophia, eldest daughter of the Rev. J, 
Boud, of Licranan, co. Roscommon—In Carlow, 
Charles Tisdale, esq. of Dublin, to Miss Susannah 
Fitzmaurice, of Spring-hill, Queen's county—Ipg 
Cork, John Good, jun. of Crossmahon, to Miss 
Eliza Curtis, of Cork—Michael Doherty of Glen 
House, co, Donegal, esq. to Miss Rebecca’ Do. 
herty, of Londonderry. 

Died} In Anglesea street, Dublin, Mr. R. E, 
Mercier, bookseller—Mrs. Macartney, of Tempo, 
co. Fermanagh, 66—At Enniscorthy, Mrs. Henri- 


‘etta HayJen, grand-daughter of Dr. Edw. Teui- 


son, formerly Bishop of Ossory, and great grand. 
daughter of Dr. Thos. Tenison, Archbishop of Can. 
terbury—At Cullenswood, near Dublin, in the 70th 
year of his age, Read Admiral Sir C. Fortescue, 
knt. Ulster king of arms. He was third son of 
Chichester Fottescue, of Dromisken, co. Louth, 
esq. by the Hon. Elizabeth Wellesiey, sister to the 
first Earl of Mornington, and aunt to the Marquis 
Wellesley, and the Duke of Wellington. He was 
appointed captain in the navy, Nov. 2, 1780, and 
retired as rear admiral, March 5, 1799. He suc- 
ceeded his brother Gerald Fortescue, esq. as king 


_ of arms, 31st January, 1788. By his decease, com. 


pensation annuities granted to his office of king of 
arms at the union, amounting to 1021/. 5s. (be- 
sides his pay «#s rear admiral), reverts to the publie 
purse. Sir Wm. Betham, who has for many years 
acted as deputy king of arms, ‘is now Ulster prin- 
cipal king of arms; his succession to that dignity 


_on the demise of Sir C. Fortescue, the late king, 


was not a matter of course, the deputy being by 
no means heir apparent; but the honour was 
conferred. upon bim by bis Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant, as a mark of special favour, in testi- 


- mony. of the approving sense entertained by go- 


vernment of the efficient manner in which lie has 
hitherto discharged. the duties of the office—At 
Sunville, co, Limerick, Major Godsell—At Villiers 
town, co. Waterford, the Rev. Thos. Sandiford, 
vicar of Whitechurch, &c. 
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